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PREFACE 


The attempt has often been made to condense into a small 
volume all that is necessary for a beginner in numismatics 
or a young collector of coins. But success has been less 
frequent, because the knowledge of coins is essentially a 
Imowledge of details, and small treatises are apt to be un- 
readable when they contain too many references to particular 
coins, and uiiprofitably vague when such references are avoided. 
I cannot hope that I have passed safely between these two 
dangers; indeed, my desire has been to avoid the second at 
all risk of encountering the former. At the same time it 
may be said that this book is not meant for the collector 
who desires only to identify the coins which he happens to 
possess, while caring little for the wider problems of history, 
art, m3rthology, and religion, to which coins sometimes famish 
the only key. It is meant chiefly as a guide to put students 
of antiquity in the way of bringing numismatics to bear on 
their difficulties. No attempt, therefore, has been made to 
avoid controversy where any profitable stimulus seems likely 
to be provided by the discussion of doubtful questions. The 
comparatively Ml references and the bibliography are also 
added with the aim of making the book an introduction to 
more advanced works, rather than a more or less self- 
contained statement of the elements. 
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Since the publication of Francois Lenormant’s La Ilonnaie 
dans VAntiquite—the last considerable work undertaking to 
cover the whole ground of ancient numismatics — the number 
of works of a general and special nature which cannot be 
neglected by the student has at least been doubled. Fresh 
catalogues of great collections, public and private, appear in 
rapid succession ; a new quarterly, devoted entirely to Greek 
numismatic archaeology, has been established vdthin the last 
year; and, above all, the Prussian Academy has begun to 
issue its Corpus of the coins of Northern Greece, which, it 
is to be hoped, will in time grow into a Corpus of Greek 
coins. Mommsen has said that he was driven to write his 
numismatic work because he felt that the help to history 
which he sought in coins ^ was not to be found in a literature 
which, after Eckhel, has been left mostly to dilettanti and 
shopmen.’ The publications of recent years show that his 
reproach is no longer so true as it was. It is now not too 
much to expect that all archaeologists should have at least 
some first-hand acquaintance with coins. If coins do not, like 
some other antiquities, throw much light on private life, 
their importance as pubhc and official documents is inesti- 
mable. And it must not be forgotten that the number of 
coins of which the condition is practically perfect, and the 
authenticity beyond suspicion, is greater than we can find in 
any other series of antiquities : 

Le temps passe. Tout meurfc. Le marbre m^me s’use. 
Agrigeute u’est plus qu'uue ombre, efc Syracuse 
Port sous le bleu linceul de son eiel indulgent ; 

Et seui le dur mdtal que Tamour fit docile 
Garde encore en sa flour, aux m^dailles d’argent, 

L’immortelle beauts des vierges de Sieile. 

As regards the illustrations in the text, most of the blocks 
have been made from line-drawings by Mr. F. Anderson. 
This draughtsman, to whom students of classical antiquity 
owe so much, has made the drawings over enlarged photo- 
graphs, adding nothing to what exists on the original. For 
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permission to use one of the drawings (Fig. 31), I have to 
thank the Council of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies. Except in a few cases, duly noted, the 
coins illustrated, both in text and plates, are all in the British 
Museum. The collotype plates have been executed by the 
Clarendon Press. , 

My indebtedness to the authorities, from whose works this 
volume is nothing more than a distillation, can be fairly well 
gauged by means of the footnotes, although it has been 
impossible to give chapter and verse for every statement not 
my own. These footnotes, as might be expected, show my 
deep obligations to the w^orks of Head, Imhoof-Blumer, and 
Mommsen, as well as of the editor of this series of hand- 
books, Professor Percy Gardner. To the last indeed, both as 
wuiter and as teacher, I am under peculiar obligations, since 
to him I owe my introduction to the study of numismatics. 
Mr. Warwick Wroth has had the kindness to read the proof- 
sheets, and to make many valuable suggestions, and I have to 
thank Mr. H. A. Grueber also for similar assistance. 


British Museum, 
July^ 1899 . 


G. F. HILL. 
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NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS 

A KEFERENCE to the Bibliography will make clear the abbreviated refer- 
ences to works by individual writers. The chief periodical and collective 
publications quoted in abbreviated form are as follows : — 

Abhandl(iingen) der El5n(iglich) Sachs(ischen) Ges(enschaft) d(er) 
'Wiss(enschaften). 

Amer(ican) Journ(al) of Arch(aeology). 

Ann(ali) d(eir) Inst(ituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica). 
Arch(aologische) Ep(igraphisehe) Mitth(eilungen) aus Oest(eiTeich- 
Ungarn). 

Arch(aologisehe) Zeit(nng). 

Athen(ische) Mi tth C ei lungen) a=Mittheil ungen des Kaiserlich Beutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung. 

Berl(iner) Akad(emische) Abh(andlungen)=Abhandlungen der KOnig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

Berl(iner) Phil(ologische) Woeh(ensehrift). 

B(ritish) M(useum) Cat(alogue of Q-reek Coins). 

Buli(etin de) Corr(espondance) Hell4n(ique)- 
C(orpus) Knscriptionum) A(tticarum). 

C(orpus) I(nscriptionum) G(raecarum) ed. Boeckh. 

C(orpus) li^nscriptionum) L(atinarum). 

’E^(?7/xe/5is) ^Apx{o.i-oXo‘yu£'q), 

J(ouriial of) H(ellenlc) S(tudies). 

Jonrn(al) Internat(ional d*Arch^ologie Bumismatique). 

Mem(oires^ de rAcad(dmie) des Inscriptions). 

Neue Jahrb(ucher) f(iir) Phil(ologie). 

Knm(ismatic) Chron(icle). 

'N'um(ismatische) Z(eitschrift). 

Kev(ne) des !fit(udes) Gr(ecques). 

B6v(iie) Kum(ismatique). 

Rev(ue) Numismatique) Beige. 

Rhem(isches) Mus(enm fiir Philologie). 

B5m(ische) Mitth(eilungen) = Mittheilungen des EAiserlich Beutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts, BSmische Abtheilung. 

Verhandl(ungen) der Berl(iner) Oesellsch(aft) fiir AnthropCologie, &c.). 
Z(eitsehrift) f(ur) N(umismatik). 




INTEODUCTIO^T 

GENEEAIi SKETCH OF THE HISTOEY OF COmAGE 
m GEEECE AND EOME 

§ I, Early Stages of Exchange. 

Trade in its development passes through three stages. 
Beginning as barter, or the direct exchange of commodity 
against commodity, it proceeds, as soon as it attains large 
proportions, to the stage of mediate exchange, conducted with 
the aid of a medium in which the value of exchangeable com- 
modities can be expressed. In order to serve for the measuring 
of value, this medium should above all possess three qualities : 
intrinsic value, so that the possessor of it may feel secure 
of his power to exchange it for commodities when he wishes ; 
high value, so that a small quantity of it may represent 
a large quantity of ordinary commodities j and divisibility, 
in order that accuracy of measurement may be obtained. 
A later development of this kind of exchange is seen when the 
medium of exchange is treated purely as such, and to save 
time and labour, the number of units of value contained in 
each piece of it is directly or indirectly^ indicated. This obviates 
the necessity of repeatedly calculating the amount of the 
medium, and exchange is thus considerably facilitated. A still 
further development is that of the ^ token,’ a term which may 

^ Indirectly, by tlie genuineness of the piece being guaranteed by some 
mark of authority. 
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be taken, broadly, as meaning any medium of exchange which 
represents on its face a value which it does not intiinsically 
possess, but for which it is or should be redeemable. Thus 
under tokens would be included all token-coins, bank-notes, 
cheques, and the like. As these forms of money depend on 
credit— i. e. a fund assumed to be somewhere in reserve— this 
stage may be regarded as only a subsidiary development of the 
second stage. We may therefore tabulate as follows the stages 
in the development of trade : 

1. Barter or Immediate Exchange. 

II. Mediate Exchange, 

(i) By means of an uncoined medium. 

(ii) By means of a coined medium of full value/ 

(iii) By means of tokens. 

The study of numismatics in its accepted sense deals strictly 
with II, ii and iii (but with the latter only so far as the tokens 
assume the external form of coins proper). But its roots 
stretch down into the lower stages, and in dealing with 
monetary standards and types it is often necessary to go back 
to the days of early mediate exchange and even of barter. 


§ 2 . Scope of Classical Numismatics. 

The table of contents will make it sufficiently clear under what 
main aspects the classical numismatist considers his subject. 
For the purpose of a working definition we may describe a coin^ 
as follows. A coin is a piece of metal (or, exceptionally, some 
other convenient material) artificially rendered into a required 
shape, and marked with a sign as a guarantee that it is of the 
proper fineness and weight, and issued by some responsible 
authority ; the prime object served by the piece being to facili- 

^ The Latin cuneus, from which, through the French, this word is 
derived, was used in the middle ages for the die for sfrikiiig coins, and 
sometimes actually for the coin itself. The Greek word for coin, vopiwfia 
(meaning, like ri5/xo?, in the first Instance a regular custom or institution) 
has given, through the Latinized form niiwisma, the modern name of the 
science. The use of the word medal for an ancient coin is now old-fashioned 
in the English language, being properly restricted to commemorative or 
decorative pieces not meant to circulate as currency. 
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tate exchange, since it serves as an expression of the value of 
exchangeable comnaodities. By this definition those objects 
are excluded which serve other purposes than that of exchange, 
such, for instance, as drinking cups or ornamental rings of 
precious metals, which were made in days of barter, often 
according to a fixed weighty* or medals; or natural objects 
which have been used, and in some savage countries are still 
used, for the purposes of change, such as cowry-shells V / cats’ 
eyes,’ and the like. But imitations in metal of such natural 
objects, as for instance the snail-shell money of the Burmese 'V 
or imitations of implements such as the knife-money and hoe- 
money of China V come strictly within the limits of the definition. 
Nevertheless, with this latter kind of coin the student of Greek 
and Roman coinage has practically nothing to do, the coins which 
concern him being almost entirely of a conventional shape. 



Fio. I. — Bronze Coin (?) of Olbia (Sarmatia) ; Bet. GY. 

An exception may he found in the fish-shaped pieces from the 
north of the Euxine (Fig. i). If these are coins, they differ 
from the ordinary Greek coin only in the fact that, instead 
of putting a fish-type on a flan of ordinary shape, the whole 
coin was made in the shape of a fish. Another explanation is 
suggested by the fact that a pig of metal was sometimes called 
^ These fish- shaped pieces may be the degenerate repre- 
sentatives of similar-shaped pigs of bronze. The rings and ball- 
shaped pieces from Pannonia, and similar barbarous regions, 
hardly come within the province of Greek and Roman numis- 
matics. The ham-shaped pieces of Nemausus (Fig. 2) were 
probably made for some religious purpose ; the person who 

^ See for instance, Ridgeway, Origin of MeialUc Currency, pp. 35 jff. ; Journ. 
Ilellen. Stud. xiii. p. 225 (a treasure from Mycenae), and Holm, Griech. 
Gesch. X. p, 257, Eng. ti’ans. p. 214 (rings witli the name of Eteandros of 
Cyprus'. , ' 

“ Ridgeway, p. 13. « lb. p. 22. * Ib. p. 23. 

® Ardailion, to du Laurion, p.ni, who compares the French 

saumon* 

B 2, ■ ... 
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would have liked to make an offering in kind, was able to give 
its equivalent in a coin the shape of which suggested the animal 
offered to his deity. 



Eig. 2. — Bronze Coin of the Colony of Nemaiisns. Ohv. Heads of Augustus 
and Agrippa. Rev, col. nem. Crocodile chained to palm-tree. 


§ 3. The Metallic tinit generally adopted. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the first stage of mediate 
exchange, through an uncoined medium. It is sufficient to 
recognize that it is in all cases presupposed by the next stage, 
with which commences our subject proper. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that the uncoined medium is not necessarily 
metal, but may be anything, from a stock-fish to an ox, which 
is capable of being regarded as a unit of calculation ; which is, 
that is to say, of a generally recognized value K 

It was, however, the metallic unit which developed into the 
coin, simply by having an official mark, a guarantee of genuine- 
ness and true weight, placed upon it. The stdge in which the 
medium had to be weighed upon each occasion of exchange is 
illustrated by a few monuments and by a number of literary 
references. On more than one Egyptian wall-painting^ a large 

^ For those pi imhive currencies see Ridgeway, Origin of Cwrenaj^ ch. ii. 

® Figured in Zeitschr. fur Ethmtogie, 1889, pp. 5 ff., in Ridgeway, Origin of 
Ourrency^ p. 128, and in many other works. The illustration in the text 
is taken from Lepsiiis, iii. pL 39d. 
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pair of scales is represented, in which rings of metal are heing 
weighed (Fig. 3). There is reason to suppose that in < 3 frejpe 
in early times small bars of metal were in circulation, wliicli 



being of uniform size could be counted out instead of being 
always weighed h But for aught we know these may have had 
some official mark, like the rings of Eteandros (above, p. 3, 
note i), and have therefore been true coins, 

^ Plutarcli, Lysartd. c, 17 Kivtwevu ml rh ■nd^nrav dpxo-iov ovrws 
oBtXimcois vopicrfiaat (nZrjpoh^ kvtwv 51 irapa/xtVei 

Trk7]0os in ml vvv rwv ic^pparm o^okoiis KaKuaOm^ dpax^pL^v 81 roiis 60okvvs^, 
roaovra^y yap ^ X^lp vepiedpdrrero, Cf. Flym. Magn. s.v. 60€Xhfens» Pheidon 
of Argos is said to have hung up in the temple of Hera specimens of the 
vISeKicneoi which had served ior money before his time. (But see below, 
p. 6, notes,) 
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§ 4. The Invention of Coinage. 

Of all those to whom the invention of coinage was, according 
to Julius Pollux \ ascribed — the Athenians, the Naxians, 
Pheidon of Argos, Demodice, wife of Midas, the Lydians — only 
the third and the last have strong claims. As to Pheidon, 
Herodotus speaks of him as having given measures (i.e. pre- 
sumably, a complete metrical system, including weights) to the 
Peloponnesians Herodotus himself does not mention coinage, 
the introduction of which is only attributed to Pheidon by later 
authorities, the earliest of whom is Ephorus^ The bulk of 
the evidence, both literary and numismatic, goes to show merety 
that the earliest silver coinage was the Aeginetic, but that 
the Aeginetic coinage was at the same time only an adaptation 
of something which already existed on the other side of the 
Aegean Sea. 

The credit of inaugurating coinage in the Western world 

^ 0 mm, ix. 83. 

^ vi. 127 ^eiZoiVO'S rod ra /xirpa TTOi'ficravros IliXoTrovvr) <710101 ml vppiffavros 
p^ijiffra S77 anavrcov, hs l^avaarii^a^ rot? "HAe/a;*' aycuvoBiras avrbs rov 

h ’OXvpnir} dycom € 6 r]K€ (cf. Paiisanias, vi. 22. 2). 

^ Strabo (viii. p. 376) has: ‘Ephorus says that silver was first coined in 
Aegina by Pheidon.’ Elsewhere Ephorus (Strabo, p. 358) attributes to 
Pheidon ‘ struck coins not only of silver but of other metals.’ This r 6 
T€ dXKo betrays Ephorus, unless we can suppose him to mean thereby the 
iron coinage which was afterwards used in some Dorian states, or the 
electrum Aeginetic coinage, of which a solitary specimen is extant. 
Neither alternative is likely, and the truth is that Ephorus combined the 
statement of the introduction of measures by Pheidon with the theory that 
the Aeginetic silver coinage is earlier than any other in the same metal. 
As to this theory, it is admitted by every numismatist. But as to the tradi- 
tion that Pheidon was connected with the coinage, that can neither be 
proved nor disproved, with our present lights. No accumulation of quota- 
tions from later writers will strengthen the position of those who hold that 
Pheidon introduced coinage into Greece. [Of these late quotations, one 
from the Etymologicmn Magnum is worth mentioning, s.v. EvpoLtcbv vopi^pLa : 
‘Pheidon, king of the Argives, was the first to strike gold money hi 
Eixboea, a place in Argos.’ Yet even this has been taken seriously by 
some critics.] Pheidon’s date is quite uncertain. It should be noted that 
by Herodotus Pheidon is mentioned in a context which makes the men- 
tion valueless as regards his date (the story of Agariste’s suitors is only 
a Greek version of the Indian story of the shameless dancing peacock, 
and the personages are introduced regardless of chronology). For the 
other evidence see Busolt, Qriech. Gesch. 2nd ed. I. p. 61 i f, ; Macan, note on 
Herod. 1. c.; C. E. Lehmann, Bernes, 1892, p. 577 f. ; Th. Reinach, Rev. Num. 
1894, pp. 1-8 (where it is suggested that the djSeAtV/cof dedicated by 
Pheidon were standards, and not obsolete coina^ 
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almost certainly belongs to the Lydians b There is direct 
literary tradition to this effect; and the provenance of the 
earliest and rudest coins, which clearly belong to Asia Minor, 
and being of electrum, may be supposed to come from the 
Tmolus district, bears out the tradition \ Again, the position 
of the Lydians as intermediaries between East and West, which 
enabled them to rise to a high state of civilization and luxury 
makes it easy for us to accept the tradition. The earliest 
specimens seem, if we may judge by style, to go back well into 
the seventh century b. c., and there is nothing improbable in 
the suggestion that we should ‘ ascribe to the seventh century 
B.C., and probably to the reign of Gyges, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Mermnadae and of the new Lydian empire, as 
distinguished from the Lydia of more remote antiquity, the 
first issues of the Lydian mint/ These issues are of electrum ; 
but this fact can hardly be said to clash seriously with the words 
Xpvaov Ka\ dpyvpov in the account of Herodotus of whom it is 
unfair to expect numismatic accuracy. The first Lydian coins 
of gold and silver are now usually attributed to the time of 
Croesus (the middle of the sixth century b.c., PI. 1. 8 and 9). 
The coinage of this famous ruler would naturally make an im- 
pression on the Greek mind which would cause it to forget the 
earlier electrum coinage. 

What may be called the Ionian theory of the origin of 
Western coinage is not, however, out of accordance with the 
statement of Herodotus. This theory would attribute the 
early electrum coinage to the cities of the western coast of 
Asia Minor, leaving to the Lydians only the innovation of a 
coinage of pure gold and silver. There is, however, no tradition 
in favour of this view, and the Ly^dian tradition, confirmed 

’ Herodotus (i. 94) says of the Lydians : vpSiTot 5 ^ dvOpwTTcav rSjv 
iBfiey vofitcr pa fcal dpyvpov naipapevoi irpSiroi 5^ ml mirijXot 

eyivopTo. Julius Pollux (ix. 83) gives Xenophanes as the authority for 
the Lydian origin of coinage. This takes the tradition well back into the 
sixth century. . 

^ On the evidence of the early Lydian coin-types see Curtius, Ueber dm 
relig. Charakter der gr. Munzen {Gesamm. AbMndL ii. pp. 455 f.) transl. by Head, 
JtTum. Chron. 1870, p. 91, 

3 Herodotus, 1 . c., Athen. xii. 515 df, xv. 690 6, c, &c. 

« Head, H. N. p. 544. 

® These words must mean ^ of gold and of silver,* not ‘ of gold and silver 
mixed,* i. e. of electrum. 
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as it is by tlie circumstantial evidence already meiitioned, must 
be allowed to bold the field. 

§ 5. The spread of Coinage to European Greece, 

If the Lydians invented coinage, the Greeks of the Ionian 
coast adopted it at an early period. For a very large series of 
coins, with types that are endless in variety, has to be distri- 
buted among the cities of the Asiatic Greeks. This coinage 
consists chiefly of electimm ; but, as we have seen, gold and 
silver were introduced by Croesus, and gold was used even 
earlier by the great maritime city of Phocaea, in the period of 
its thalassocracy, b.c. 602-560 (PL 1. 2). Farther east, at 
a slightly later date, Persia adopted gold and silver coinage 
from the Lydians. But as early as the seventh century the 
institution of coinage had made its way across the Aegean Sea. 
Its path is marked by a series of primitive issues which are 
grouped together as island-coins (PL II. i and 3). Of these the 
series which can be most satisfactorily attributed to a mint are 
the famous ‘ tortoises’ of Aegina (PI, II. i). Somewhat diflerent 
in general character, but hardly less early in date, are the primi- 
tive coins of Euboea (PI II. 4), Euboea is the starting-point 
of the coinage of tw^o other great states : Corinth, which begins 
to coin towards the end of the seventh century, and Athens 
(PL II. 2), where the earliest coinage is probably to be asso- 
ciated with Solon. But besides passing westwards across the 
Aegean, the stream of coinage also in very early times went 
southwards across the Mediterranean to the rich Cyrenaica. 

These are the lines along which Greek coinage first spread. 
In the islands and Greece proper, where little or no gold vras 
found, the early coinage is of silver. In Cyrene, on the other 
hand, electrum is the material of the early issues. 

§6. The extension of Coinage to Western Greece, 

The middle of the sixth century saw a further extension of 
coinage. In the north it was introduced into Maeedon and 
Thrace. Corinth had already extended her influence West- 
wards, and the coinage of the important trading city of Corcyra 
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(PL II. 7) probably begins as early as b. c. 585, wbeh it gained 
its independence. And the same influence passed across the. 
Adriatic to Southern Italy. Meanwhile trade, extending west- 
wards by another route round the Peloponnese, carried the 
invention to Sicily, whence it passed to Etruria. While 
coinage thus spread westward, it began to move eastward along 
the south coast of Asia Minor, where, in Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, and the island of Cyprus, the beginnings of coinage 
date from the end of the sixth century. By the time of the 
Persian wars nearly all the important states of the Greek world 
were in possession of a coinage, with some few exceptions such 
as Lacedaemon and Byzantium L The fifth century saw a 
still further extension of the limits, and an increase within the 
old limits of the number of cities possessing a coinage. In the 
latter half of this century begins the ‘ period of finest art.’ 

§ 7. Coinage adopted by the ^ Barbarians.^ 

And at the same time the influence of Greece begins to be 
felt by the barbarians. The coinage of Carthage, struck largely 
for Sicily, begins about 410 b c. (PL XI. 5). To the same time, 
or perhaps to a somewhat earlier date, belong the first coin- 
ages of Tyre and Sidon. By the middle of the next century 
Kome has begun to coin, in bronze only, it is true. Bronze, 
indeed, came into use as a coined medium for the first time 
towards the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth 
century. Gold, which some few cities, such as Athens and 
Ehodes, had begun to coin either shortly before or shortly after 
400 B. c., now becomes very important. The exploitation by 
Philip II of Macedon of the mines of Crenides gave him a gold 
coinage (PL VII. 2), the influence of which was of the most far- 
reaching kind. Xot only did it pave the way for the still 
more abundant gold coinage of his son (PL VIL 5), btit it was 
eagerly imitated by the barbarians who hovered above Greece. 
By the valley of the Danube and across central Europe Philip’s 
gold and silver coins (PL VIL i and 2) were carried to the 
W'est, and from them were derived the most important classes 
of Gaulish coinage (Pig. 4). PT’orn Gaul the imitations passed to 

^ And these are perhaps not exceptions, for they may have had an iron 
coinage. See above, p. 5, note i. 
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Britain, giving rise, after about two centuries of degradation, to the 
earliest British coinage. Curiously enough the gold of Alexander 



Fig. 4. — Gaulish Imitation of gold stater of Philip II. (Weight: 
grammes.) 

appears to have almost -escaped imitation by the barbarians, 
although they found his silver (PL VII. 4) much to their taste, 

§ 8. The Begal JPeriod, 

From the time of Philip II it is the coinage of the kings 
both in the West and in the East that attracts most attention 
for a considerable period. Alexander’s conquests carried the 
Greek civilization eastward, and soon after Alexander’s death 
began the regal coinages of the Seleucidae in Syria (beginning 
with Seleucus I Mcator, b. c. 312-280, PL VII. ii) and of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt (Ptolemy I, Soter, took the title of king 
in 305 B. 0., PI. VII. 9); while somewhat later, about the 
middle of the third century, begin the independent coinages of 
Bactria (Diodotus, b. c. 250, PL VIII. i) and Parthia (Arsaces I, 
B. c. 249-247). In the west we have the important coinage of 
Agathocles of Syracuse (b. c. 317-289), who was followed, after 
a short interval of democracy, by Hicetas, Hiero II (PL XI. 6), 
and Hieronymus. In Greece there are the various successom 
of Alexander (such as Demetrius Poliorcetes, b. c. 306-283, 
PL VII. 7 and 10), and, especially important, Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace (PL VII. 6). Xaturally enough, therefore, the chief 
feature of interest in this period is the portraiture of these rulers. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the dominance of the individual ruler, 
some cities, notably Rhodes (PL V. 5), retained their commercial 
and monetary importance ; and it is noticeable that the chief 
currency of whole districts like Peloponnese consisted of federal 
coinages, of which the most famous instance is the coinage of 
the Achaean league (PL IX. i). The coinage of Athens and 
Corinth either disappeared altogether or dmndled for a time. 
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§ 9. Mevkal of the Coinage of the Cities. 

Towards the end of the third century began the new Athenian 
coinage (PI. IX. 8) which surpassed the old in its extent. At 
this time the number of lax'ge silver coins in circulation must 
have been enormous; for besides the ordinary regal coinages, 
there were vast numbers of coins issued all over the East with 
the types of Alexander the Great, and, in Thrace, with those 
of Lysimachus. It is hard to disabuse, oneself of the idea that 
these are regal coins ; we speak of them as ‘ Alexanders ’ and the 
like, and forget that they were issued by autonomous cities. 


§ 10. Beginning of ike infkience of Borne. 

A turning-point in the history of ancient coinage is the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great at Magnesia in 190 b. c. This is 
the date of the first decisive step taken by Rome to interfere 
in the affairs of the East. Already the Greek and Punic 
coinage of the West had lost all importance ; the Carthaginian 
coinage from the beginning of the Punic War to the destruction 
of the city is wretched in every way. There is no Sicilian 
coinage of any importance after the fall of Syracuse in b . c . 212. 
By the end of the third century the influence of Rome was 
making itself felt in the western part of northern Greece. So 
that, w’-hen Antiochus fell, the advance of Rome eastwards was 
imminent. The peculiarity of the coinage of the new period 
is the large size of the silver tetradrachms. This feature is com- 
monest in Asia Minor (PL VIII. 10) and in Thrace (PL IX. 2), 
but it is also found, for instance, in the coinage of Athens 
(PL IX. 8) and the Macedonian district (PL X. 5). Coincident 
with the advent of the Roman domination is the gradual 
disappearance of gold from the Greek coinage. The last 
Ptolemy to strike gold was the fifth (Epiphanes), b. c. 204- 
181. Of the Seleucids, Demetrius I, Soter (b. c. 162-150), and 
Timarchus, the revolted satrap of Babylon (b, 0. 162), w^ere the 
last to issue gold as a matter of course; but Alexander II, 
Zebina (b. c. 128-123), in an emergency, melted down the 
golden Victory that the Zeus of Antioch held in his hand, and 
made her into coins, of which one, and one only, is known to 
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exist (PI. VIIL 8)\ There are other instances of gold being 
issued at this period (see chapter iv. § 5), but the general rule is 
clear, that only Eoman generals were allowed to strike gold coins. 
The gold coinage of Borne itself, as apart from the coins required 
by generals for the payment of troops, belongs to a later period, 
Eome could hardly be expected to allow the petty Greek state 
a privilege which she denied herself. The more direct inter- 
ference of Rome with the ordinary Greek coinage is showm by 
the introduction of the coinage of the Macedonian Regions and the 
adoption of the Asiatic cistophori, which were made the standard 
according to which the other large coins of Asia Minor were tariffed . 

§ ir. Coinage under the Eoman Empire, 

In the early days of the Empire, all autonomous coinage had 
died out in the West (all extra-Roman mints had been closed in 
Italy in B. c. 89); even in outlying parts such as Britain, the 
autonomous coinage entirely ceased before the end of the first 
century, a. d. In Greece proper, thex’e is a bronze coinage 
of not very great dimensions, and of a somewhat inconsecutive 
character, down to the time of Gallienus. In the East, an 
important feature is the semi-Roman coinage of the three great 
mints, Caesarea in Cappadocia (PL XIV. 2), Antlochia in Syria 
(PL XIV. 7) and its assistant-mints, and Alexandria in Egypt 
(PL XIV. 5, 8). The latter remained open until the time of 
Domitius Domitianus (a. b. 296), longer than any other mint 
from which Greek coins were issued. The rest of the Greek 
imperial coinage consists of issues representing an enormous 
liiimher of cities and colonies, especially in Asia Minor, down 
to the time of Gallienus (with a few instances of the time of 
Aurelian and Tacitus). The subsequent establishment of mints 
for striking purely Roman coins in all the provinces of the 
Empire marks the complete supremacy of the Roman coinage. 
The commencement of the Eastern Empire with Areadius (a. b. 
395-408) did not affect this supremacy, which lasted until 
the barbarian invaders, not content with merety imitating 
Roman and Byzantine coins, began in the fifth centiiiy to 
make those changes out of W’^Mch were to develop the coinages 
of mediaeval Europe. 

^ Wroth, Kum. Qmn. 1897, p. 23, PI. V. 8. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE METALS 

§ I* QimlHy of the Metals used for Coinage, 

The ancients were well acquainted with the art of refining 
and of alloying metals \ Of the three chief metals, gold {N) 
was used in a very pure state. The Persian darics were 958 to 
•970 fine ; staters of Philip and Alexander -997 fine. The gold of 
the Roman Republic was perfectly pure. The aurei of Augustus 
were -998 fine, and the gold of the Roman Empire only began 
to lose its purity towards the time of Septimius Severus. The 
gold coinage of the Bosporus, under the Roman Empire, became 
rapidly debased, and after the time of Severus Alexander was 
practically mere copper with a tinge of gold. 

Silver (M) was also used in a form much purer than that 
found in modern coins. The tetradrachms of Athens of the best 
period are from *986 to -983 fine ; those of the succeeding age 
are somewhat less pure, but contain about *002 of gold^. Tl:e 
staters of Aegina average -960 fine; those of . Corinth -961 to 
•936. The analysis of three drachms of Alexander yields: — 


Silver. 

Oold. 

Other Metals. 


— - — 

— ^ . 

(i) .991 


.009 

(2) .9383 

.0005 

•on 

(3) -9674 

.0036 

.029 


^ See especially Mongez, Mem. del* Acad, Jnscr.iom, ix (1831), pp. 187 IT. ; 

Lenormant, La Momiaie dans VAntiquite, i. pp. 1871! (who gives other refer- 
ences). Ancient metallurgy, especially with regard to the mines of Laurion, 
is dealt with by Ardaillori, Les Mines du Laurion^ pp. 59 
2 On the good character of the Athenian coinage see Hultsch, Mdrdlogiej 
pp. 232 ff. ; on the Macedonian, p. 248. 
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! The silver of Magna Graecia of the early and best periods is 

I of very good quality, though it not unfreqiiently falls below -95 

' fine. Equally good results have been obtained for the East, 

j . although some of the smaller denominations, and the late coins 

j, of the Seleucidae, Lagidae, and Arsacidae are largely alloyed, 

I ] the ^silver’ coins of Ptolemy XIII, Auletes (b. c. 81-58 and 

I 55-52), being made of copper slightly alloyed with silver. The 

J silver of the Eoman Eepublic was always of good quality except 

i in the time of the civil war, when, for instance, the military 

issues of Marcus Antonius contained some twenty per cent, of 
I copper. Under the Empke the history of the silver coinage is 

( one of melancholy debasements Silver of a kind was issued 

! ! by some provincial mints under the Empire, notably Alexandria 

* in Egypt, Antiochia in Syria, and Caesarea in Cappadocia^. 

But the metal of these series rapidly degenerated into billon 
and bronze, therein resembling the coinage of Eome itself. 

One of the most important metals used for coinage in 
antiquity was electrum (EL) or Svhite gold’ [JXeKTpo-^ ^KeKTpo 7 >^ 
X^vKos xpvo-oij \ by which name the ancients designated any alloy 
(natural or artificial) of gold and silver, in which more than 
twenty per cent, consisted of the latter metal. The chief 
source of this mixed metal was Lydia, where it was yielded 
by the mountain- districts of Tmolus and Sipylus. It was 
regarded as a metal distinct from either gold or silver, for 
the purpose of coinage ; but its actual composition seems to 
have varied within very wide limits \ It was used for coin- 
age in the first place in Lydia, and very soon afterwards in 
several great cities of Asiatic Greece, in Cyrene, and perhaps 
in Aegina, Euboea, and even Athens. On the western side 
of the Aegean it was soon superseded by silver ; but on the 
east its use was more enduring. It is found in Asia Minor in 
early times as far north as Cyzicus and Lampsacus, and as far 
south as Camirus in Ehodes. Two of the most important 
currencies of the fifth century were the electrum statei’s of 
Cyzicus (Pi V. 8) and Lampsacus. The electrum of Mytilene 

^ See ch. iii. * See ch. iv. 

^ l^\mm\%Vy Tmhmlogie u, Terminotogie d* Qm&rbe u, Kllnsie, iv. p. 160. 

^ On the composition of electmm coins see Head, Cht. 1875, p. 245 
(Metrological Kotes on Ancimt Mectnm Coins) ; 1887, p. 277 (iS’L Coins mi<$ their 
Specific Gravity) ; Brit Mus* Catah lonkij p-p. xxy S, 
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(PI. IV. 9) and Phocaea (PL IV. 8), in the form of sixths of tlie 
stater, exists in great quantities V and is somewhat later in date. 

In the fourth century an electrum coinage is also found at 
Syracuse and at Oarthagej at the latter place this metal was 
coined as late as the beginning of the second century. At the 
same time we find Capua coining electrum during her reYolt 
from the Eomans, who had themselves introduced the mixture 
some time before in their coins issued for Campania. These 
later issues of electrum seem to have partaken of a fraudulent 
character, and the metal was an artificial and not a natural 
product. 

Copper was from the first days of its use in coinage almost 
always strongly alloyed with tin. The abbreviation M stands 
for copper and bronze indiffei’ently. The smallest proportion 
of tin, so far as we can tell from the analyses hitherto made, 
is found in some coins of Massalia, although the copper in 
them can hardly, with Lenormant, be called ‘absolument pur.’ 
The analysis of these gives ® — 

Copper 789 \ 

Zinc . 165 

Tin sSUnicMDO. 

Lead 12 

Silver 6/ 

In other Greek bronze coins the proportion of tin is sometimes 
as large as sixteen per cent. Greek bronze coins contained 
a very slight amount of lead, not to speak of other metals 
in still more insignificant proportions^. The Koman bronze 
coins from the beginning contained lead in considerable quan- 
tity (twelve to twenty-nine per cent,). After Eepublican times 
the admixture of lead was discontinued until the time of 
M. Aurelius, when it was resumed. Under the Early Empire, 
however, it is necessary to distinguish between the metals 
used for the various denominations of coins. Thus the sesteHu 
(PL XII. ii) and dupondii (PI. XII. 9) were of brass (opdxaXKos, 

^ But of tlie staters, only one (of Mytilene) is extant; the two known 
specimens of the Bhocaean stater (PI, I. 2) being of gold and belonging to 
an earlier period. 

Lenormant, i. p. 199 ; Eev. Eum Beige, 1857, p. 319. 

^ Bliimner, Techn. iv. p. 191. 
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orwlialcum^ aurkhalcum, a mixture of copper and zinc) ; the 
asses j on the other hand, of pure copper \ 


§2. Minor 3 Ietals and Alloys- 

‘ Potin, as distinct from billon, which contains about one-fifth 
•silver to four-fifths copper, is an alloy of copper, zinc, lead, and 
tin. It is not found as a monetaiy medium except in some 
late Gaulish coins, which are always cast, not struck, owing 
to the 'want of ductility characteristic of this composition 

A peculiar alloy of copper and nickel, in almost the same 
proportions as those employed in modern coinage, was used 
in the second century b.c. by some of the kings of Bactria, 
who thus anticipated the use of ^iupfernickel ’ by some 2,000 
years\ 

A certain number of leaden coins have come down from 
antiquity, and the fact that they were used is attested by 
ancient writers \ The only known specimens earlier than the 
Christian era belong to the kings of Niimidia. Besides these, 
leaden coins were issued, probably in the second or third 
century a.d., in Egypt, especially at Memphis, and in the first 
and second centuries a.b. in Roman Gaul. Fi'om actual leaden 
coins it is necessary to distinguish the leaden ^ proof pieces,’ 
struck with the dies afterwards used for the precious metals. 

Tin coins are stated on good authority ® to have been issued 

^ AsBlumner, iv. p. igijptitsit: at the beginning of the Empire 

the proportion of tin falls, to rise again about 100 a . d . Zine, whicti is 
wanting in Republican coins, is constantly found from shortly before the 
Christian era, in quantities of from ten to twenty per cent., and only 
begins to fail about the time of the thirty tyrants. Pliny (N. II. xxxiv, 4) 
is the authority for the distinction between the various denominations, 
and his statement, as Bliimner (op. cit. p. 197) says, is partially confirmed 
by the analysis of the coins, 

® Analysis i copper, sixty per cent. ; zinc, ten per cent, j lead, twenty pe.i’ 
cent. ; tin, ten per cent. 

^ Flight, (Jkr. 1868, p. 305. Nickel was known to the Chinese at 
an early period. Small traces of nickel have been found in moclerii times 
in association with copper at Kandahar, but not in sufficient quantity for 
coinage. 

* Lenormant, i. p. 207. Polycrates of Samos is said to have deceived 
the Lacedaemonians with leaden coins plated with gold (Hdt. iii. 56, who, 
however, does not credit the story). 

Pseudo Arist. Oecon. ii. 2. 20 ; Pollux, ix. 79. Polyaenus (iv. 10. 2) says 
that Perdiccas when fighting against the Ohalcidians paid his troops by 
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by Dionysins of Syracuse. If the tradition is correct, all these 
pieces have disappeared b False tin money is mentioned in 
the Digest ^. A large hoard of tin denarii, of the time of 
Septimius Sevems, was found at Lyons ^ ; they were struck 
from dies otherwise used for silver, and were not plated. 
They appear in fact to have been meant by the government for 
circulation in Gaul. 

Iron money is stated, also on good authority, to have been 


Fig. 5.— Iron Coin of Argos. Ohv, Forepart of Wolf. Bev, A. (From 
an electrotype in the British Museum,) 

used at Byzantium'^ and at Spartak Lenormant holds that 
this %vas not money properly speaking, but bars or ^bricks’ 
of iron circulating at their market price ; in fact, the so-called 
iron money was a case of the survival of a premonetary 
medium of exchange. We know that the Spartan iron took 
the form of bars or spits (o^eXoi, o^eXicrKoi) Nevertheless there 
exist pieces of iron, purporting to be, and in every way 
resembling coins, with types w^hich enable them to be attributed 

striking icacralTepov, but this may mean copper plated with tin 

{Zeitf. Num. 1898, p. 72^ 

^ Probably by oxidation ; Mongez, l.c. p. 200. J. P. Six has suggested 
that the so-called tin coins were composed of copper strongly alloyed with 
tin (Num* Chron. 1875, p. 28 if.). A. J. Evans {Num* Chron. 1894, p, 219, 
PI. VIII. Fig. i) describes a coin of the same kind as the silver decadrachms 
of Euaenetus, but made of bronze, and showing traces of having been 
originally coated with a white metal, not silver, and probably tin. It is 
not a plated piece struck from one of the ordinary decadrachm dies j a 
special die must have been engraved for it. But Pollux speaks of a vopucr/id- 
Tioi/ passing for four Attic drachms instead of one, whereas Mr. Evans’ 
coin is a decadrachm ; and the profit obtained by plating with tin instead 
of silver must have been so small as to make the fraud barely worth 
perpetration. 

® X. 48. ® Lenormant, i. p. 213. 

^ Poilux, vix. T05, ix. 78 ; Hesychius criSapeoy. Aristoph. Nuh, 249 et 
Sehol..,:)" 

^ Plat. Ff|/x. 400 ; Plut. Xycwr^. 9, Lysandr, 17 quoted above ; Pollux, ix. 79, 

® See above, p. 5, note i. The Britons also used bars (or rods) of iron 
instead of money (Caes. B* G, v. 12). 

■' 0 ■■■. ■ ■ 
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to Tegea, Argos (Fig. 5), and perhaps Heraea I They are of 
Aeginetie weight and their types are similar to those of the 
silver coins of these towns. 

The glass pieces which are well known to students of Arabic 
numismatics have their analogy in certain pieces of this material 
dating from Roman Imperial and Byzantine times But there 
is no doubt that all these pieces alike are to be regarded not as 
coins but as coin-weights 

Wood, terra-cotta, and leather are mentioned by various 
writers as having occasionally been the material of money. 
There is no reason to doubt that a token coinage may have 
been issued in these materials. Terra-cotta casts of silver coins 
of various countries have been frequently found at Athens 

§ 3. The Sources of the Metals. 

The sources of the metals which we have described are 
of some importance in the history of coinage since, in days of 
comparatively difficult communication, those metals as a rule 
which were most accessible in the neighbourhood would be made 
into coin. Thus the first coinage of Persia was largely a gold 
coinage, since the treasures of Central Asia were not far re- 
moved ; the early coinage of Asia Minor was of the electrum from 
the Lydian mountains ; that of Greece proper was of silver ; 
that of Central Italy of bronze. Other hxcts less broad rest on 
similar bases ; thus it is probably the nearness of the Crimea 
to the Asiatic gold mines that accounts for the high w^eight of 
the gold coins of Fanticapaexnn (PL V. 4), and the extra- 
ordinary continuance of a gold coinage (PL XIII. 3) in that 
part of the world even under the Roman Empire. 

As to the distribution of the metals, we may take a brief 
survey, in geographical order, of the more important metalli- 
ferous districts in ancient times The metals we take in their 
natural order of precedence. 

^ Kohler in Ath* Mitth. i88a, pp, 2 and 377, 

^ LongptSrier, Num. 1861, pp, 412, 413. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a large number, 

^ See Lane-Poole, Caial. of Arabic Glass Weights in the B. If., p. vii. 

^ See, on these materials, Lenormant, i. pp. 215, 220. 

® In this we cannot do better than follow H. Blumner, Techn. u. Tennin. 
cl Gewerbe u, K?m6fe, iv (1887), where ample references to the authorities 
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In Africa there were two chief sources of gold ; the mysterious 
interior, whence gold was brought by caravans to Egypt and 
Carthage ; and the Abyssinian and Egyptian mountains. The 
island of Meroe was rich in gold and other metals ; but most 
famous were the mountains between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
near Berenice Panchrysos, on the road from Assuan to Abu 
Hammed, near Olaki. The east coast of Africa, south of the 
Red Sea, was perhaps the land of Ophir. 

In Asia, gold came from several places in Arabia; but 
far richer sources were the Altai Mountains and Sibeiia. 
The Indian supplies probably came from the region north 
of the Punjab. The fame of these districts came to the Greeks 
in the form of the well-known stories about the gold-digging 
ants, and the gold-guarding griffins. The gold mines of 
Armenia and Colchis were also important ; the legend of the 
golden fleece not improbably originated in the practice of 
catching the gold dust by means of fleeces. In Asia Minor, 
there is record of a number of sources of gold, but their wealth 
was probably exaggerated. Gold was found in mines on Tmolus 
and Sipylus, and in the rivers Pactolus and Hermus which 
flowed from those mountains. These sources were already 
exhausted in Strabo’s time. It is necessary also to mention 
the mines between Atarneus and Pergamum, near Abydus, 
Creniaste, Astyra, and Lampsacus ; for these go a little way 
towards explaining the early gold and electrum currencies 
of the north-west corner of Asia Minor. 

The tradition that the island of Siphnos possessed rich gold 
mines is supported by the fact that its inhabitants were 
unusually wealthy. The only other island to be mentioned 
here is Thasos, where, in the part lying opposite to Samo- 
thrace, the gold mines were early exploited by the Phoenicians. 
These mines belonged really to the same system as those of 
Thrace, In that country there were several important mines. 
Those at Skapte Hyle yielded as much as eighty talents a year 
in the beginning of the fifth century. We know that Athenian 
interests were strong in this district, and that the historian 
Thucydides owned mines there h Baton was proverbially rich 

will be found. For the distribution of gold in antiquity, see also 
W» 'B>id.ge\Ya,yf Origin of Currency, pp. 66^, 

^ The reference in Lucian (Dfl Sacrif. ii) to statues made of Thracian gold 
hardly applies, as Blumner thinks, to Athens in particular, 

C 2i . 
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in gold (Aardy dyaBuiv), The mines called Asyla at Crenides 
(afterwards Philippi, PI, VII. 3) became the chief source of the 
wealth of Philip II, yielding 1,000 talents a year. To these 
sources we may add Mount Pangaeus and the River Hebrus, 
and also the mines of NTisvoro in Chalcidice, which are still 
worked, though not for gold’. The other Thracian mines 
were worked as late as the fourth century a. n. 

In Macedon it is necessary to mention the mines of Mount 
Bermion and of Pieria, as well as those near the Strymon, as 
tar up as Paeonia. These were at first closed by the Romans, 
and afterwards (158 b.c.) reopened for the benefit of the Roman 
treasury. 

The reports of gold in other parts of the Greek mainland are 
probably untrue. Even in Mycenaean times the gold which 
was buried in such quantities mth the dead was probably 
imported from Asia Minor. 

In Italy the most important gold mines were in Transpadane 
Gaul, especially near Aquileia, where the state took over the 
mines formerly belonging to the Taurisci. 

Spain was a treasure-house of all the metals. The mines, 
which were first organized by the Phoenicians, and then passed 
to Carthage, and so to Rome, belonged in Imperial times mostly 
to the state. Gold was found in nearly all parts. In Gaul, too, 
all the metals were plentiful, gold especially being found in the 
mountain districts of the Northern Pyrenees, the Cevennes, 
and Switzerland. In Central Europe, the districts of Noricum, 
Dacia, Moesia (Hungary and Siebenburgen) in the Danube 
district, as well as Dalmatia, w^here th^ gold mines 'were state- 
property, must be mentioned. The state also possessed gold 
mines in Britain (probably in South Wales). 

Silver in ancient times was much less widely distributed than 
gold In Africa itself none was found, except in admixture 
with gold in the electrum mines of Aethiopia. In Asia we 
hear of it in Rahathaea, Northern India, Karmania, and Bae- 
triana. The silver of Asia Minor was perhaps obtained by 
smelting the electrum. There w^ere, however, silver mines 

^ W. C. F. Anderson, A Journey from Mount A thos to the Sebrus, p. 223 (in 
the Commemoration Volume of University College, Sheffield, 1897). 

® It was, as Bliimner (p. 29) notes, sometimes more costly than gold, as 
in Egypt (Lepsius, die Metalle’—Berl. Akad. Abh 187 i—p. 51) and, as late 
as the days of Mungo Park, in Africa. 
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sucli as those at Balia in Mysia^ ; and a considerable amount 
of silver came from Colchis. 

Of the Greek islands, Siphnos alone need be mentioned, and 
its store of silver was probably slight. On the mainland there 
were silver mines at Mount Pangaeus, and at Damastium in 
Epirus Elsewhere in Greece silver was scarce, except — 
important exception ! — at Laurium ^ in Attica. It is prol3able 
that the great mines here were not properly worked until 
the time of Themistocles \ The mines belonged to the state, 
but were worked by contract. They were supposed to be quite 
exhausted by Strabo’s time ; nevertheless an attempt has been 
made in our own day to reopen them. 

Italy possessed practically no silver. There were mines in 
Sardinia; but those between Populonia and Volaterrae were 
probably unknown to the ancients. 

Spain was the great silver country of antiquity. Its silver 
mines® were worked by natives, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Eomans ; yet their output did not begin to fall off until 
Christian times. In Eoman times the mines were at first in 
part the property of the Eoman state ; later a large number of 
them belonged to rich individuals, who paid a tax which 
yielded more profit to the state than the actual working of the 
mines by the government would have done. As silver was 
found in nearly all parts of the peninsula, it is unnecessary to 
specify the silver-bearing districts, except perhaps that of Osca, 
north of the Ebro, whence came the argentum Oscense often 
mentioned by Livy. 

Of the remaining silver-bearing districts of Europe (Aqui- 
tania in Gaul, the district of the Mattiaci in Germany, Britain, 
Dalmatia, and Pannonia), only the last two are of any impor- 
tance. The mines in these were the property of the state. 

^ W. G. F. Anderson, I c. 

2 Tho miner’s pick, hammer (rvm), and a block of metal with an 
attachment to enable it to be carried, are represented on the smaller coins. 
For specimens of the instruments, see Ardaillon, Les Mines du Lmirion, 

PP>. 21, 22. 

See the exhaustive work of E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans 
(BibL des feoles fran^aises), 1897. 

* Silver was scarce at Athens in the time of Solon : Pint. Solon, 16. 

® See the description of the mines in Diodorus Siculus, v, 36. One Euboic 
talent of silver could be won in three days ; and in the time of Polybius 
no less than 40,000 men were at work in the mines of Oarthagena. 
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The copper of antiquity came especially from two districts, 
Cyprus and Spain. But we have evidence of the finding of 
copper in Africa and Asia, as well as other parts of Europe. 
Thus, for Africa, although most of the copper used in Egypt 
came from the mines in the Sinaitic district, the metal was 
also found in the Thebaid and at Meroe \ The produce of such 
vaguely defined localities as ^ the Kumidian coast ’ and ^ Libya ’ 
was probably unimportant. In Asia, Palestine, Edom, the 
Phoenician Lebanon, Chaldaea, and Karmania produced copper. 
In Asia Minor copper came from Cilicia, Cisthene in Mysia, 
the island of Chalcitis or Demonnesos, near Chalcedon, the 
district of the Mossynoeci on the south coast of the Euxine, and 
doubtless from several other places. The importance of Cyprus 
in respect of this metal is shown by the name borne by copper in 
a large number of languages. Whether copper gave its name 
to Cyprus or the island its name to the metal, matters little for 
our purpose ; the latter alternative is, however, probably the 
true one. In the island, the most famous mines were at 
Tamassus (called Temesa in Homer), Amathus, Soli, Tyrrhias (?), 
and the promontory of Crommyon. 

Legend fixed the discovery of copper at Chalcis in Euboea. 
We shall see that one explanation of the origin of the Euboic 
standard is based on the fact that copper was the staple pro- 
duct of the great Euboean cities. In Strabo’s time the mine, 
which had possessed the peculiarity of producing iron and 
copper in conjunction, had given out. In the south of the 
island, on Mount Ocha, and perhaps in the north at Aedepsus, 
there are traces of copper mining. The sources of copper on 
the mainland of Greece were insignificant. 

In Italy we must mention first the mines of Temesa in 
Bruttium. The similarity of name caused many critics in 
ancient times to suppose that Homer referred not to Temesa- 
Tamassus in Cyprus, but to the Bruttian city. Further north 
the mines of Elba (Aethalia)^ and Volaterrae (the latter especi- 
ally rich) produced the metal which was employed so largely in 
Italy, not only for bronze-work, as by the Etrascans, but also 

^ Copper was more important in the coinage of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, than in that of any ancient state outside the Italian peninsula. 

® The copper of Elba, however, gave out at a comparatively early date, 
and was succeeded by iron. 
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for the purposes of currency. The home produce was probably 
considerably supplemented by importation. : 

Spain, once more, takes an important position as a source of 
copper, which, next to silver, was probably her chief treasure. 

The region of the southern coast (Baetica) was especially xich, 
the most famous mines being at Cotinae in the Mens Marianus 
(Sierra Morena). The Eio Tinto mines which were also worked 
in antiquity were, however, probably not far behind in richness. 

The amount of copper produced by Gaul and Germany was 
comparatively small. In Caesar’s time, Britain used imported 
copper ; but it appears that copper mines were anciently worked i 

in Wales. I 

The chief source of tin in historical times lay in the Far 
West, in the ^Tin Islands.’ These were probably the British 
Isles, or more accurately speaking South West Britain \ The 
metal came to the Mediterranean countries partly overland 
through Gaul to Narbo and Massalia, partly by sea to Spain, 
across the peninsula, and thence again by sea to its destination. 

In comparison with the British mines those of Spain and Gaul 
need hardly be mentioned. 

Without going in detail into the source of the other metals, 
we may mention one fact which seems to bear on a numis- 
matic question. The fact that the chief ancient source of 
iron, so far as the mainland of Greece is concerned, was in 
Peloponnesus, on the promontory of Taenarus, and in the 
range ending in Cape Malea, is not without significance in 
regard to the iron coinage of Peloponnesus. 

§ 4. The Testing of Metals in Antiquity. 

The description of the ancient methods of refining does not 
strictly come within the limits of our subject, and it is sufficient 
to refer to the treatment of these matters by Bltimner 

It is probable that the ancients were much more skilful than 
ourselves at practically detecting the baseness of metal, apart 

^ That tin came thence as well as from the Spanish peninsula of course 
admits of no doubt. Where the ancients placed the ‘ Cassiterides’ is another 
question. 

^ Tecto. iv. p. 130 f. See also G-ardner, Types^ p. 17 ; Ridgeway, Origin of 
Owrrejzci/, p. 81 ; and Mongez, op. cit. p. r88. 
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from a scientific assay. If the Chinese at the present day can 
test the purity of metals by sight, touch, sound, and smell, the 
Greeks were apparently as clever \ Copper, even when present 
in a small proportion only, betrays itself by its smell if the 
metal is warmed by friction. If the coin was plated, an obvious 
test was to stab the piece, and the marks of this test having 
been applied are to be seen on many ancient coins (PI. II. 9). 
There is even authority for the use by the ancients of the touch- 
stone to a degree which seems to us almost incredible \ 
Theophrastus describes a stone, found especially in the river 
Tmolus, evidently the well-known ‘ Lydian stone ' or ^aaavLrrjs 
XiBosj which could be applied as a test of not only refined metal, 
but also gold and silver when alloyed with copper (/caTaxaX^o?). 
By this means it was possible to tell what proportion was 
contained in the stater; the test revealed the presence of so 
small a proportion of alloy as a ‘barley corn’ {KpiBrj^ ie. obol?) 
in a stater. This test must surely have been carried out by the 
application of some reagent to the mark left on the touchstone, 
and not merely by noting its colour. But probably there is an 
element of fable in this account as in the account given in the 
treatise Be Fluviis of the behaviour of the plant called chruso2)oliSj 
which grew near the Pactolus\ 

Silver was tested® by means of the touchstone, and also by 
the process of placing it on a red-hot iron shovel. Metal which 
under such conditions retained its clear white colour was pure ; 
that which took a red hue was not so good ; that which became 
black was worthless. There were, however, it would seem, 
methods of cheating this test. Another simpler test, when 


^ Epictetus, Di$s» i. 20 , 8 opare teal kirl rod vo pier para? . . . ocrois 6 dpyupo^ 
yvtapctiv TTpoaxp^'^^f' ‘card Bompaoiav tov vopirrpaTOV o\pei, rp tJ barppamaf 
rd TeXevTaia pd^as rb Srjvdpiov^ ^6(p<p Trpoaex^i fc.r.k. 

^ Kidgeway, in Num, Chron, 1895, pp. 104-109; Bliimner, TechnoL iv, 
p. 138, 

^ JDe Zapid» 46. Of. Plin. W. H. xxxiii. 126 (the stone was called in 
Latin coticula, just as sometimes in Greek aKQprj), A piece of true metal, 
and the piece to be tested, were rubbed beside each other (vapaTpl0uv) on 
the stone, and the colours of the streaks compared. 

^ Cap. vii. § 4. Upbs avr^v yap at darrvyeiroves rt6\m rhv mipawv 
(ovaiv. dpa yap avrbv jBdnrovm /SordvTjP' ml Mp ph dvoBeurm 

rb xpvcriop y, rd (pvKKa xp^^>rovTai* edp 3* k<pBappivov vTrdpx% t^p fikKaypiptiP 
vypacriav duoTrriu ml diaTnjpei rijs vXti^ t^p overlap’ m0cbs irrropu Xpdaeppos gp 
y nepi Xlorapwp, (Plutarch, ITcmlia, ed. Bernardakis, vol. vii. p- 295.) 

^ Bliimner, Tec/m. iv. p. 353. 
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silvei‘ was polislied, was to breathe upon it. Pure metal 
immediately threw off the moisture. 


§ 5. Oxide and Faiina. 

On the nature of the metal, but still more on the character 
of the soil in which ancient coins have been buried, depends 
the quality of the surface which they now present. Gold 
suffers least of all the metals, but it is not uncommon to find 
gold coins, when freshly dug up, covered with a reddish deposit. 
This, however, is usually quite superficial. Silver of course 
becomes considerably oxidized under favourable circumstances. 
It is not uncommon for silver coins to be covered in addition 
with a greenish deposit from the surrounding earth, or possibly 
from bronze vessels in which they have been hoarded. But 
it is brass and bronze coins which are most affected by the 
circumstances of their burial. A very small percentage of the 
former retain their original bright yellow colour. In volcanic 
soils, such as those of South Italy, Sicily, and Thessaly, the 
effect of the sulphurous surroundings is happy, the rich green 
or blue porcelain-like patina which they impart being highly 
prized by collectors b Other soils, again, such as that of many 
parts of Cyprus, are most destructive to metal. 

^ The dark bluish-green patina (such as that on a ‘ large brass' coin of 
Julia Domna in the British Museum, rev. type spes) is rarer than the pale 
green. 



CHAPTER II 


THE COIN AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 
OEIGIN, DISTRIBUTION, AND RELATION 
OF COIN-STANDARDS 

§ I, Theories of the Origin of Coin^Slandards, 

The least satisfactory department of ancient ISTumismatics 
is that which is occupied with questions of Metrology \ 
Rigid as may be the mathematical basis of this science, it 
is as yet impossible to erect on it a firm system into which 
the various measures adopted for coinage in ancient times can 
be safely fitted. . Commercial interest and many other in- 
fluences, at which we can only guess, combined to modify, 
often beyond recognition, the standards of weight which 
preceded the introduction of coinage. 

Briefly regarded, the theories of the origin of coin -standards 
and weight-standards fall into two divisions. The one com- 
prises theories according to which these standards are derived 
from a scientifically obtained unit or units ; the other theory, 
for in this second division there is but one, regards man 
as making ^his earliest essays in weighing by means of the 
seeds of plants, which nature had placed ready to his hand 
as counters and weights^.’ The first object, it is supposed, 

^ F. Hultsch, GriechiscM u, Mminche Meiro'ogU, 2nd ed. 1882 ; J. Brandis, 
Munz-j Mass- u. GmicMswesen in Vorderasim^ 1B66, Summary up to 1887 by 
Mr. B. V. Head in ills Eisforia Awmomm, pp. xxviii ff. For Roman coins 
especially, Mommsen-BIaeas, Hisfoirc Z/x Monnaie Bomaine^ and Samwer- 
Balirfeldt, Qesch. des alt rom. MUnzwesms^ 1883. See also Head’s bibliography. 

^ W. Ridgeway, Origin of Ourrency and Weight-Standards^ 1892, p. 387. 
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to wliicli the art of weighing was applied, was gold, and the 
gold-unit ail over the world was the amount equivalent in 
value to an ox. And this gold-unit was universally in the 
earliest times determined by weighing the metal against 
a certain number of grains of corn. That something like this 
was the origin of the weight-unit seems to be exceedingly 
probable, and the theory indeed so far meets with little 
opposition from the representatives of the ^scientific’ school. 
Whether the weight was arxived at independently in vaiious 
places by this method is another question. What concerns the 
metrologist, however, is the fact that at a very early period 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians had left this primitive 
system far behind. ^ There is an interval of centuries between 
the two stages : (i) of the first introduction of the practice 
of measuring weight every time by a number of grains of coxm, 
and (2) of the development or introduction of a scientific 
system with a fixed standax'd of weight — the origin and natural 
prototype of which were without influence on commerce and 
therefore a matter of no concern to it\’ It was in Asia Minor, 
where Greece came into contact with the East, that coinage 
began, at a time when the scientific standards had long been 
in use for the weighing of metal. Whatever was the ultimate 
source of those standards, as applied to coins they can only be 
regarded as coming from the East. The unit of 8-42 grammes 
would not be employed by peoples in all parts of the world be- 
cause that amount of gold was (if it was I) the equivalent of an 
ox, but because that unit was employed for the weighing of gold 
when the metal was fii'st made into coin, and had continued to 
be employed as the use of coinage spread from East to West. 
It is sufficient for us to recognize that a fixed unit of weight 
had been already determined, whether by taking once for all 
the weight of a definite number of gi*ains, or by some other 
process, as by weighing the amount of water contained in 
a certain cubic space. 

^ C. F. Lebmann, Das aUhabylonische Mmss- u. GewichtS'-system als Gmndlage 
derantiken Gewichts-j Milns- w. Maass-sysieme^ in tli© Transactions of the Eigbtb 
Oriental Congress at Stockholm, 1889. Other papers by this author 
which will be frequently referred to in the coux'S© of this chapter are 
JUhahyhnisches Maas u. Gewicht in the Verhandlungen der Berlin&r Gesdhohaft 
fur AnihTo:pologie, &c., 1889, pp. 245 ff., and Zur ^Ad-yva'mv UoKirda in HeymeSi 
1892, pp. 530 ff. 
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Admitting the existence of this deyelopecl system, we find 
that two countries, Babylonia and Egypt, dispute the claim 
of its origination. As, again, this question belongs to a stage 
prior to the history of our subject, it may be passed by. But, 
since coinage originated in Asia Minor and not in Egypt, 
it was the weight-system of Babylonia and its derivatives 
to which the early coin-weights belonged, and this system, 
therefore, so far as it concerns the coin-standards, must now be 
described b 

§ 2 , JDetermmaUon of Early Weight- Standards. 

The unit of weight was the sheltel {(vlyXos or a-t^Xo-r). This 
was of the manah or mina (fira), and this again of the 


Pig. 6.— Babylonian Bronze Weight of 5 manabs. 

highest weight of all, the talent (raXai/rov or load ; the Semitic 
name was Mto). 

^ I have already referred to the summaiy of the evidence as to the 
origin of the Greek coin-standards given by Mr. Head in his Ris^on'a 
Numorum. Since the publication of that work, the study has received a new 
development through the researches of Herr Lehmann (op, cit). The 
latest contribution to the subject is by P. Hultsch, Die Gewichte ^es Alterthums 
mch ihrem Zusammenhange dargesfeUt {Ahhmdl. der Kbn. S^chs. Ges. d. 
Wiss. xviiL no. ii. Leipzig, 1898), 
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To deteriiiiiie the amounts of these various denominations 
we are guided by various extant weights, mostly inscribed with 
their amounts. 


BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 



Description 
of the 
weight 

Probable 
! date. 

Inscription (usually in 
mnei/orm). 

Weight in 
grammes. 

Weig ht in 
grammes of 
resultant 
manah. 

1 

Bronze lion 

(Fig. 6) 

^ \ 

‘ Five manahs of the 
king* in cuneiform /Five 
manahs weight of the 
country * in Aramaic. 

‘The Palace of Shalma- 
neser, king of the coun- 
try, two manahs of the 
king* in cuneiform, and 
‘Two manahs weight of 
the country * in Aramaic. 

5042 

1008 

2 


B,C. 850 

1992 

996 

3 

Stone duck 

B. C. 1050 

‘The Palace of Irha-Mero- 
dach, king of Babylon, 
thirty manahs,* 

‘ Thirty manahs of Nabu- 
suma-libur^ king of 
Assyria.* i 

‘ Ten manahs * ; and name 
of Dungi. 

15060.5 1 

502 

4 


? ' 

14589 

(broken) 

About 500 

i 

5 


B.C. 2000 

4986 

(injured) 

4986 

6 

Stone cone 


‘One manah , . . imita- 
tion of the weight fixed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon* (b.c. 
605-561), ‘ son of Nabo- 
polassar after the pat- 
tern of the standard of 
Dungi * (b c. 2000). ! 

‘ Half manah,* &c. 

978.309 
(about 
1.2 g. 
lost) 

979-5 

7 

Oval stone 

1 

j 

244.8 

489-6 

8 

>> 


‘Ur-nin-am/ 

81*87 

49X.2 

9 

If 


‘One-third manah in 
shekels. Palace of Nabu- 
sum-esir,* &c. 

164.3 

1 

492.9 


An examination of these weights reveals the following facts. 
In the first place, there are eleaidy two classes of manah, one 
the double of the other. Further, there is a distinction 
between the roi^al manah, represented by i and 2 (heavy), 
3, 4, and 5 (light), and the common manah, represented by 
6 (heavy), 7, 8, and 9 (light). 
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Of these, the common manah is probably the older, and 
the royal is derived from it. The raising of the norm was 
probably dictated by a principle of taxation, in accordance with 
which a certain percentage was added to all the common 
weights whenever payments were made to the royal treasury. 
In accordance wdth the Babylonian sexagesimal system, the 
addition was in the first instance This gives a heavy 
manah of 1022*9 g. to 1027 g. But in later times an addition 
of ■^^J appears to have been made, revealing the influence of 
the decimal system, and this yielded a heavy manah of 
1031-1 g. to 1035 3 g. 

Finally, for the purposes of coinage, some deduction had 
to be made to defray the expense. This appears to have been 
calculated on a basis of two per cent., which yields a heavy 
manah of 1008 g. to 1010 g. 

The raising of weights for the purpose of taxation is a priori 
probable, and the theory that weights were so raised is borne 
out by a weight of the time of Darius Hystaspes^ with inscrip- 
tions in old Persian (the royal dialect), new Susie, and new 
Babylonian. The two latter inscriptions call the weight ^ 
niina i shekel ; the royal inscription calls it 2 Imrasha, Now 
since the weight mina = 60 shekels, i shekel = x I- mina. 
Therefore 2 karasha = ^ mina + an addition of one-twentieth, 
or five per cent. The weight in question therefore is five per 
cent, in advance of the common \ mina, and we have here an 
instance of the king’s adding five per cent, to the common 
weight, and explaining the addition by inscription in the 
vernacular. 

As regards the deduction for the mint, the evidence is not 
quite so clear I But the usual weights of 8*40 g, for the 
daric (Pi. I. ii) and 5-60 g. for the siglos (PL I. 10) seem 
to have been obtained by some such deduction. The occurrence 
of higher weights, on the other hand, shows that the deduction 
was not always made. Again 'V the Ptolemaic drachm is 

' Lehmann in VerhanM, der BerL Gesellsck. fur Antkrop, &c,, 1889, p. 273. 

^ The daric, on which as weighing 8.57 g, Lehmann (op. cit. p. 279 ; 
Brandis, p. 66) bases one argument, w’eighs, according to Babelon (Perses 
Ache?n., no. 124), only 8*25 g. The highest weight of any daric known 
to me is 8.46 g. (Babelon, no. 95) ; of any double daiuc, 17.002 g, (Brit. 
Mus,). 

^ Lehmann in iTgrmes, 1892, p. 535, note 2. 
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3*^3 tetradrachm being a Pboenician stater of tbe 

common norm 14-55 g-) ? the maximum weight as found is 
3.57 g. to 3*58 g. The Athenian gold drachm is never above 
4-32 g. The reason is that the deduction for the cost of 
striking was made rigorously in consideration of the precious 
character of the metal. ‘ The measure in question/ as Lehmann 
points out, Svas a protective one. Metal which has already 
gone through the processes of smelting, refining, &c., is 
naturally the more valuable for the change. Ornaments made 
of such metal could obviously be placed on the market with 
more profit than if these laborious processes had to be per- 
formed. By keeping the intrinsic worth of a coin a little 
below its nominal value, the authorities made it more profitable 
to retain it as a coin than to put it into the crucible. The 
reduction could also be effected by alloying. In early times, 
in ’Well-ordered states, where purity was an object, this method 
was avoided. And the occurrence of pieces of full weight, 
as in the Solonian coinage, was also due to a wish to win 
a reputation for the currency.’ 

The standard as thus reduced might be regarded as a new 
standard. Another state copying the standard in this reduced 
form, and making its own reduction, would bring about 
a further fall in the standard. This is probably one secret 
cause of the degradation to which coin-standards were subject. 

The principle on which, for the purposes of coinage, the 
units ’Vidthin each norm %vere andved at, may be explained 
by the following instance. Taking the light mina of the 
reduced royal norm at 505 g. we find that it contains sixty 
shekels or staters of 8*4 g. This was the unit employed 
for gold coinage on this norm. For monetary purposes, again, 
the weight-mina of sixty shekels was not used, but a money- 
mina of fifty shekels (420 g. in this case) was employed. This 
was the system for gold. But for silver another standard 
was required, because at this time the relation of gold to silver 
was of an inconvenient kind, being 13I : i b One gold shekel 
of 84 g. was therefore worth iii«72 g. of silver, or {a) ten 
pieces of silver of 11*172 g., or again (l>) fifteen pieces of 744 g. 

^ Herod, iii. 95 rd rptff'xaiSema'rdaioy Xoyi^SfjLcvov, This is 

only approximate, the truer relation being as in the text: Mommsen- 
Blaeas, Monn, Bom, i. p. 407. 
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These weights could therefore be conveniently employed as 
units for silver coinage. We thus get the following system 

Weight Mina. 

Gold Shekel 

Gold Mina = 

Silver Shekel (a) = 1 

lO 

Silver Shekel (h) - ± 

15 

The shekel (a) is generally known as the Babylonian, Lydian 
or Persic, the shekel (d) as the Phoenician or Graeco- Asiatic. 
The Greeks appear to have obtained the former through the 
Lydians, the latter through the Phoenicians. 

Calculated on this principle the gold and silver weights 
may be tabulated as follows : — 

I. CoMMox Norm. 


Name of Weight 

Proportion 
of the 
Weight’ 
Mina, 

[ 

Heavy System,. 
Weight in grammes. 

Light System. 
Weight in 
grammes. 

Weight Mina 

n 

982-4 to 

985.8 

4912 to 492.9 

Gold Mina . . . . . 


8i8-6 ,, 

821.5 

409.3 „ 410.7 

Gold Shekel .... . 


16.36 „ 

16.42 

8.18 „ 8.21 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 

A' 

21-82 „ 

21.90 

10.9X „ 10.95 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 

iIt 

14-54 j* 

14.60 

7.27 ,4 7.30 


II. Royal Norm. 

(a) Firsi ftiU foryn higher than Common Korm). 


^Yeigbt Mina 

GO. 

CO 

1023.3 

to 

1026.8 

5 II -7 

to 

5 ^ 3-4 

Gold Mina 


852.8 

7? 

855-7 

426.4 

77 

427.8; 

Gold Shekel 


17.04 

A 

17 10 

8.52 

7? 

77 

8.55 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 

•if 

22.74 

77 

22.80 


11.40 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 

T'a‘ 3 ' 

15.16 

7» 

15.20 

7‘58 

77 

7.60 


(b) Second full form higher than Common Norm), 


Weight Mina 

u 

1031.5 

to 

1035. 

.1 ' 

515-8 

to 

517-6 

Gold Mina ..... 


859.6 

77 

862. 

,6 

429.8 

7' 

431-3 

Gold Shekel 


17.18 

77 

17. 

■24, 

8-59 

77 '■ 

8-62 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 


22.92 

J7 

23. 

.00:1 

,ri.46 

75 

11*50 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 


15.28 

77 

15 - 

'34 

■; 7,64 

7? 

7-67 


— of weight mina. 
60 


60 

X = i- 
60 45 

13’- .. 2 


X 


60 135 
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(c) Reduced form ;b taxed at tico per cent.). 


Weiglit Mina. . , , . 

ff 

ioc 8 

to 

1010 

504 


to 

505 

G-old Mina ..... 

u 

840 

5J 

841-6 

420 



420 8 

Gold Shekel . . . . . 


16 80 

If 

ff 

16-82 

8. 

40 

>5 

8.41 

Babylonian Silver Shekel 

¥T 

22.40 

22.44 

II. 

20 

ff 

11-22 

Phoenician Silver Shekel 

tIt 

14.92 

ff 

14.96 

7* 

46 

ff 

7-48 


For the purpose of comparing the Babylonian with the 
Phoenician silver shekel, we may note that the heavy Phoe- 
nician silver shekel contains four times the unit which is 
contained three times in the light Babylonian silver shekel: 
thus, if we take the reduced royal norm, the light Babylonian 
silver shekel of ii-2o to 11-22 g. is f of the heavy Phoenician 
silver shekel of 14-92 to 14-96. 


§ 3. Distribution of the Three Oriental Standards. 

The ^ gold shekel ’ standard, as it may be called, was almost 
universally used for gold coins. The more important excep- 
tions which occur, where gold is struck on different standards, 
will be noted in due place. Besides gold, electrum was 
occasionally issued according to this standard, or one closely 
resembling it. Thus we find the gold standard used for 
electrum at Cyzicus (16-328 to 16-005 g.), Lesbos (16-07 g.), 
Samos (8618 g.). The famous early staters of Phocaea, 
weighing 16-516 to 16-458 g. (PI. I. 2), are however not 
electrum, but gold. A high form of the gold standard was 
that in use in the Crimea (PL V. 4). 

The Babylonian or Persian standard from Persia spread over 
the greater part of Asia Minor, passing along the southern 
and northern coasts, taking root sporadically on the west 
coast. Naturally, also, we find it in Cyprus, and perhaps hence, 
because of Cypriote trade, it passed to the Phoenician Aradus. 
Prom Asia Minor it passed across the Propontis to the southern 
coast of Thrace. And far away to the south-east we find it 
in later times, in the imitative coinage of Southern Arabia, 
although here some other standard may have accidentally 
assumed the Babylonian form. 

The Phoenician standard prevailed less in Asia Minor than 
did the Babylonian. Still it was in use for the early electrum 
coins of Western Asia Minor. Most of the early coinage of 
Phoenicia is of course of the Phoenician standard ; and even 
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tlie dominion of the Syrian kings, who used another standard, 
failed to dislodge it. It held its ground at cities like Antioch 
even after they had fallen into the hands of Eome. The re- 
markable coins struck by the Jews in their first revolt (Fig. 7) are 



Fig. 7. — Half-shekel of the First Eevolt of the Jews. Ohv. ^ Half-shekel, 
year 3.' Eev. ^ Jerusalem the Holy.' Weight : 7 ti g. [Slightly uader 
actual size.] 

of the Phoenician standard. Westward we find the Phoenician 
standard in some of the islands of the Aegean Sea, and farther 
north at Byzantium (where, however, it only obtained for 
a time), Abdera (whence it passed to the Bisaltian tribes in 
the interior), and Amphipolis. It %vas adopted by the early 
Macedonian kings, and made its way, after the failure of 
Athenian influence towards the end of the fifth century, into 
Thasos, Neapolis, and Chalcidice. In early times the Phocaeans 
had carried it to their colony of Velia in Southern Italy. Here 
it took firm root, producing the ^ Campanian standard ’ ; and 
still further west we find it in the Phocaean colony of Massalia. 
This was the progress of the Phoenician standard along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. Along the south coast 
it is equally wide-spread ; Carthage naturally employs it, when 
at the end of the fifth century she begins to coin, not merely 
for silver but also to some extent for gold and electrum; in 
Cyrenaica it is found towards the close of the sixth century ; 
and in Egypt, after a brief struggle with other standards 
in the time of Ptolemy Soter, it becomes the standard in use 
for both gold and silver. 

§ 4. The Aeginetic and EtiboiC'Attk Standards. 

The earliest coinage of Greece proper, of some of the Aegean 
islands, and of many other places scattered about the Greek 
world, is struck on a standard which cannot be identified with 
any of those just described. It is known, from the fact that 
its most famous representative is the currency of Aegina, as the 
Aeginetic standard. The highest w^eight reached by a coin of 
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this class is 13-44 g- (a unique electrum stater at Paris) \ A few 
weigh 12*96 g. or a little more, but the normal weight is 
12-57 g. If we except the Paris coin, and the iron pieces 
mentioned above (p. 17), the standard is confined to silver. 

The usual explanation of this stater is that it is the stater of 
14-5 g. in a degraded form ^ Such a degradation at this early 
period (seventh century b.c.), face to face with the adoption of 
other standards in an unreduced form, is highly improbable. 
The standard has also been explained as a compromise betvreen 
the Babylonian and the Phoenician standards, the old Aeginetic 
silver mina of 628*5 & being equivalent to about six gold 
shekels of the royal weight (taking 13*4 g. as the normal 
weight of the Aeginetic stater, and the relation between gold 
and silver as 13*3 : i). Mr. Eidgeway remarks ^ that this equa- 
tion seems somewhat arbitrary. He himself supposes that the 
relation of gold to silver in Greece was not 13*3 : i as in Asia 
Minor, but 15:1. One gold piece of 8 4 g. would, therefore, 
be 'equivalent to ten silver pieces of 12-6 g, i.e. to ten Aeginetic 
staters of the normal weight ^ 

It would be easy to multiply hypotheses of this kind. If, for 
instance, we assumed 16 : i as the isolation of gold to silver, and 
reckoned from the gold shekel of the common norm, one gold piece 
of 818 g. would be equivalent to ten silver pieces of 13 o8g. This 
would explain the weight of all but the electrum stater, the excep- 
tional wmght of which might be explained as due to its material. 

There is, however, a less arbitrary explanation The stater 
of 13*44 maximum gives a mina of 672 g. This is § of the 
heavy, | of the light Babylonian weight mina of the reduced 
royal norm, or of the light Babylonian silver mina of the 
same norm *’. 

The later Aeginetic stater of 12-60 g. may be derived’^ with 

' It is worthy of note that the reverse of this stater is of a character 
otherwise confined to the earliest coins of Rhodes. See Head, BritMus. CaM , 
Cmia, PL 34, nos, 7-10 j PL 35, nos. 7-9. The attribution of the coin to 
Aegina is therefore doubtful. 

'** So Head, if N. pp. xxxviii and 332, ® Op. eit. p. 219. 

^ Mr. Ridgeway is, however, inconsistent with this explanation when 
he says (p- 217) that ' the weight of the heaviest specimens of any series 
must be regarded as the ti-ue index of the normal weight.’ 

•VLehmann, Hermes, 1892, p. 558. 

® The Attic trade mina of 655 g, was derived in the same way from the 
common norm. 

Lehmann, FerMwtIL der Berl Gesellsck, fur Anihropologie, (1889), 

n - 2. 
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almost equal probability from the second full form of the royal 
iioriii. The stater in question implies a mina of 630 g. This is 
If of the light Babylonian silver mina, || of the light weight 
mina of this norm. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the Aeginetic standard, 
its spread was, with the course of trade, towards the West. 
There are sporadic cases of its use as far east as Mallus and 
Celenderis in Cilicia, and Cyprus, but these are quite excep- 
tional ; it prevails largely, though not exclusively, in the Aegean 
islands. We find it also in Crete ; and as far north as the 
western coast of the Euxine. But its chief home is on the 
G-reek mainland, from Thessaly downw^ards, and in the Ionian 
islands (if the Corcyrean standard is a light form of the 
Aeginetic) ; Aegina itself counts as part of the mainland in 
this respect. Through the field occupied by the Aeginetic 
standard, the Euboic- Attic- Corinthian standard (to be de- 
scribed below) forced its way like a wedge, reaching across 
towards Italy and Sicily. The Aeginetic standard passed to 
Italy and Sicily with the earliest Chalcidian colonies, showing 
how great was the Aeginetic trade in this direction ; for 
Chalcidian colonies, one would expect, would have used the 
standard of their mother- country h 

The Euboic- Attic standard (stater of 8*72 g., mina of 436-6 g.) 
has generally been explained as derived from the Babylonian 
x’oyal gold standard (stater of 8-42 g., mina of 421 g.). This 
derivation is open to the objections that a gold standard would 
be thus transferred to silver, and at the same time raised by 
a small amount Lehmann’s suggestion is again more plau- 

^ If, however, we accept the theory of Imhoof-Blumer, that the silver 
coins of Naxos, Zancle, Hiniera, and Rhegiiiin were thirds and eighteenths 
of the Euboic- Attic tetradraclim (and this seems on the whole most 
probable), it is still noteworthy that these curious denominations must 
have been chosen because they fitted in with the Aeginetic standard. 
Mr. A. J. Evans notes (Nim. Ghron, 1898, p. 321) that the coins weighing 
about -90 g. struck at these cities have no obvious relation to any but the 
Aeginetic system, of which they are obols ; on the other hand, what 
appear to be Euboic- Attic obols were commonly struck at Zanele and Naxos, 
In any case, therefore, the system was a dual one. 

A principle to be observed in the explanation of standards is that 
when two standards resemble each other so closely, the resemblance 
maybe due as well to coincidence as to relation. It should, however, 
be noted that this standard was actually used for electrum ; see below, 
P* 38. 

2 Eermes, 1892, p. 549, note i. 
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sible. He supposes that ChalciSj the copper- city, where this 

staiiclard probably originated, commanded the market in copper, 

and was able to put an unusually high price on that metal b 

The relation of silver to copper in Ptolemaic times, and in all 

probability during many previous centuries, was 120 : i. If w^e 

suppose that the people of Chalcis raised the price of copper 

one-fifth, the relation of silver to copper would now be 96 : i. 

Now, when silver was to copper as 120 : i, one light mina of 

silver was equivalent to 120 light minae of copper 

= 2 light talents ) ^ 

XI X r copper, 
or I heavy talent > 

and light mina of silver == i light talent of copper. 

If the proportion were changed to 96 : i, we should no longer 
have 

I light silver mina = i heavy talent of copper 

I „ ,, = I ligM „ „ 

but light silver mina = i heavy talent of copper 

T j? = I light ,, ,, 

Now f of the light, or f of the heavy, Babylonian silver mina 
of the common norm is exactly equivalent to the Euboic- Attic 



Fig. 8. — Athenian Chalcns. Ohv. Head of Athena. Rev. Owl and Amphora. 

mina of 436' 6 gr. It is noticeable, in confirmation of this 
derivation on the basis of the ratio 96 : i for silver as compared 
with copper, that in the Euboie-Attic system the cJialcm 
(Fig. 8) was w of the stater. The (cFraT^p) was there- 

fore, originally, a stater's weight of copper, and one stater of 
silver was worth ninety- six of copper. 

^ That is to say, it is supposed that Chalcis had a monopoly, if not in 
copper, yet in that kind of copper which was most in demand for bronze- 
wwk in the parts of the world with which Chalcis traded. It was 
therefore able to put up the price of the metal. The effect of abundance 
of gold in Panticapaeum (see below) was precisely the contrary ; but this 
only means that no attempt was made to establish a monopoly. It must 
be admitted that Lehmann's theory is based on a conjecture, but it is 
a conjecture remarkably confirmed by the place of the in the 

scale of denominations. 
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The so-called Corinthian standard was the same as the Eiiboic- 
Attic, differing only in its divisional system. It will be 
discussed in greater detail below (§ 6). 

This Euboic- Attic standard is met with occasionally on the 
west coast of Asia Minor in early times. The rude but remark- 
able pieces of electrum attributed by Babelon ^ to Samos are 
struck on this standard (17*42 g. to the stater). But its real 
home is in Euboea and Attica. Hence it spread northwards 
to Chalcidice, Aenus, and elsewhere. It passed westwards to 
Sicily, where, having ousted the Aeginetic standard (see above, 
p. 36, note i), it became thoroughly established in the early 
years of the fifth century. Prom Sicily it went northwards to 
Etruria (see below, § 12). But the great triumph of the Attic 
standard was reserved for the Hellenistic age. Its adoption by 
Alexander the Great, and the enormous number of coins issued 
by him and his successors on this standard, changed the whole 
face of the Greek coinage. The innumerable copies of the 
tetradrachms of Alexander and Lysimachus, and the large 
showy ‘ spread " tetradrachms of Asia Minor, all of Attic weight, 
are evidence of the popularity of the standard. It penetrated 
even to Syria, and practically as far east as Alexander’s civiliz- 
ing influence was felt, until it lost itself in India, 

These five (^ Gold-shekel,’ Babylonic, Phoenician, Aeginetic, 
Euboic-Attic-Corinthian) were the standards of Greece proper 
and the East. The most important of the peculiarly Western 
standards was of course the Koman. This was really a local 
standard, and did not spread over the civilized world in the 
natural course of commerce. Its adoption outside the Italian 
peninsula was due to the force of Roman domination. It may, 
therefore, be most suitably discussed when we reach Italy in 
tile survey of the various countries in which standards were 
used other than the five great ones already described. 

§ 5. Local Standards of Asia 3 Imon 

On the western coast of Asia Minor, the great seaport of 
Miletus is credited with a large series of early electrum coins, 
the weight of the stater being 14*18 to 14*24 g. The standard 


Bet’. 1894, pp. 149 ff. 
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appears to be an adaptation of the Phoenician standard of the 
common norm, by a deduction of 14*18 = U X r 4 - 54 ) '• 

This standard is also found in the electrum coinage of Chios 
(14 06 g.) and Samos (same weight, PI. I. 12). 

Chios itself employed a peculiar standard for its silver coinage. 
The earliest silver didrachms (PL 1 . 16) weigh 7*97 g, , pointing 
to a tetradrachm of 15 94 g., the slightly later tetradrachms 
(still early in the fifth century), 15*29 g. The standard is 
explained by Mr. Head ^ as a raised form of the Phoenician, but 
the elevation was probably due to adjustment with the Aegine- 
tic standard, since four silver staters of 15*5 g. = five 
Aeginetic silver staters of 12-4 g.®. 

When Eh odes, about 400 b. c., deserted the Attic standard, 
its silver (PL V. 5) was struck on a standard according to which 
the tetradrachms weigh 14 90 to 15-55 g.; probably the same 
as the Chian standard 

To Samos belongs a peculiar standard, according to which 
the silver tetradrachm weighed 13*3 g. This is roughly f of 
the weight of the contemporary Chian tetradrachm of 15-94 g. 

{13-3 X f = i5-96)-_ 

The cistophori, circulating in that part of Asia Minor which 
afterwards became the province of Asia, represent a peculiar 
standard. These coins were a quasi-federal currency, which 
originated probably at Ephesus about 200 b. c., and was adopted 
at Pergamum (PL X. 2) and spread by Pergamene influence. 
The tetradrachms weigh 12*73 normal. They were regarded 
by the Eomans as equivalent to three denarii, and were worth 
rather less than f- of the Attic tetradrachm of 17*44 & 
(12*70 X I = 16-93) which circulated so widely at this time in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. Nevertheless, we frequently find 
on the staters of Side (PL VIII. 5), which are of Attic weight, 
the counter-marks of cistophoric mints, which would seem to 
show that these staters were tariffed as equivalent to cistophori. 
Cistophori were also issued in Crete. 

An exceptional issue of gold by Ephesus during the Mithra- 
datic war is represented by staters of the usual weight, and 

^ Lehmann, Aiid, Maass. p. 264. ^ IT. N. p. 513. 

^ This connexion is pxwed by the name recraapafcocrr^ Xia^ the Chian 
silver stater being of the Aeginetic mina. Hultsch, Metr. p. 554. 

Head, Bnt Mms. Cafa?. , Oan‘ar, p. civ. 
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smaller coins of 5-461 g. The latter are explained as being 
halves of the Eoman aureus of 10-912 g. 

The so-called ‘medallions of Asia Minor/ struck under the 
early Empire (PL XII. 8) down to the time of Hadrian, were 
a continuation of the cistophori, and equivalent to three 
Eoman denarii (normal 11-70 g. down to the time of Xero, 
thenceforward 10-23 

§ 6. Local Standards of European Greece. 

The most important city inhabited by Greeks in the Crimean 
district (Panticapaeum) struck gold staters of 9 072 g. (PL V, 4). 
This high standard was probably due to the cheapness of gold 
in this district, through which would pass great quantities of 
the metal from the gold-bearing regions of Central Asia K 

In Greece proper, the Victoriate standard, which is of Italian 
origin, and will be discussed below, is found in Xorthern 
Greece after the ‘ liberation ’ by Plamininus in 196 b.c. 

The most important state on the east coast of the Adiuatic 
in early times was Corcyra, which employed a light form of the 
Aeginetic standard (stater from 11-87 to ii-oi g., PL II. 7). 
In the course of two and a half centuries the weight declined, 
so that by the end of the fourth century b. c, the stater weighed 
as little as 10-36 g. The drachm of about 5-18 g, could now 
be regarded as a didrachm of the Corinthian standard. The 
Corcyraean standard, used in various neighbouring places, such 
as Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, down to the fourth century, 
was finally ousted by its powerful rival, the Corizithian. But 
before this it had made its way across the Adriatic, and estab- 
lished itself as one of the two standards in use in Etruria. 

The origin of the Attic standard has already been explained. 
The history of the Athenian coinage, however, contains one 
episode of great interest and historical importance. Before the 
time of Solon’s introduction of the Attic standard a weight- 
standard known as the Pheidonian, from its founder Pheidon, 
king of Argos (see above, p. 6), was in use at Athens. 
Solon introduced a new and heavier system, in which the 
drachm weighed of the Pheidonian nrina. The resultant 
stater (or didrachm) of this Solonian system weighed 17-46 g. 


Head, H. N, pp. 238, 239. 
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That ^ didraclim ' is what was afterwards called a tetradraehm ; 
but Aristotle or his redactor^ clearly tells us that the ‘ old struck 
coin ’ was a didrachm. The drachm was lowered to half its 
weight, in all probability by the tyrant Hippias 

The standard of Corinth, the earliest coins of which city 
belong probably to the time of Periander (b. c. 625-585) has 
the same unit as the Euboic, but differs in its diyisional system. 
The stater (PL II. 5) at first weighed 840 g., later as much 
as 8*66 g. ; but it was divided into three drachms (PL II. 6). 
These drachms weigh 2-91 g., a weight which implies a full 
stater of 8-73 g., i. e. nearly exactly the normal weight of the 
Attic didrachm. Thus two Corinthian drachms (5 82 g.) would 
be fairly equivalent to one Aeginetic drachm of about 630 g., 
at least for purposes of ordinary trade. The Corinthian 
standard was thus practically connected with both the Euboic- 
Attic and the Aeginetic standards. The Corinthian standard 
was the origin of the peculiar ^ Italic’ and ‘Tarentine’ standards. 

§ 7. The Western Mediterranean, 

We may now pass to the Western Mediterranean. In such 
parts as were colonized by the Greeks we find various Greek 
standards — Aeginetic (possibly), Phoenician, Euboic-Attic. 
But before the introduction of coinage there existed in these 
parts a medium of exchange in uncoined bronze, and the 
earliest standard of Italy at least is therefore a bronze standard. 
It can nevertheless be fitted into the Babylonian system. The 
old Italic pound of 273 g. is half the light Babylonian silver 
mina of the common norm (545 to 547 g.). The Eoman 
pound of 327 to 328 g. is one-third of the heavy weight mina, 
or three-tenths of the heavy Babylonian silver mina, of the 
same norm. It is on this pound -weight of bronze of 327-45 g. 
{lihra, 'Klrpa) that the Eoman currency is based, the bronze 
as lihralis being the coin of the weight of the Eoman pound. 
The silver equivalent of the pound weight of bronze was in 

^ ^Mrjvaim XioXtrua, cap. 10 ; rjv b" 6 

^ See below, cli. iii. § 2. For the theory of Solon's reform of the 
standard stated in the text, I have given reasons in Mem. Chron, 1897, pp. 
284 ff. The arguments of G. Gilbert (Nme Jahrbucher f, Philologie, 1896, 
p, 537), which I had not seen at the time, do not seem to me to establish 
the theory that the type of the Solonian coinage was an ox. 
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Eome a scruple {scrlpulum), of 1-137 g-? and this was the 
basis of the Roman silver currency, the coin {nummm) of this 
weight representing in value the libra! as. 

The scripulum and the XtVpa are also the units of the gold 
coinage of this part of the world. 


Sicily, 

The Euboic- Attic system, when introduced into Sicily early 
in the fifth century, was brought into connexion with the 
native Sicel system in a cuidous way. When the Sicel towns 
became Hellenized, they struck small silver coins of 087 g. 
being the equivalent in value of a litra of bronze, and therefore 
called litrae. This silver litra was, as we are told by Aristotle^ 
one-tenth of the Corinthian or Euboic- Attic stater. The towns 
using the Attic standard thus worked the litra into their own 
system, in some cases distinguishing it from the obol by 
a different type. The litra was divisible into twelve parts. 
We thus find in Sicily an elaborate system of weights, some 
of which belong to the litra-system, some to the Attic system, 
and some to both 

Gold was first coined in Sicily towards the end of the fifth 
century b.c.^ The weights of the coins are not calculated 
according to the usual system, but depend on the relative value 
of gold and silver: any one gold piece being exchangeable for 
a round number of the ordinary pieces of silver (the Corinthian 
stater or the Attic tetradrachm). The first gold pieces of 
Syracuse, Gela, and Catana or Camarina appear to prove a ratio 
of 15 : I. On this ratio we have pieces of 

1*75 g. = 1-75 X 15 g. of silver - 3 staters or 30 litrae. 
g I ~ ^ staters or 20 litrae. 

0*58 g. I stater or 10 litrae. 

A little later we have pieces of gold at Agrigentum of 1*33 g., 

^ Pollux, 4. 175. 

^ See the table in App, I. 

^ According to Mr. Head between 415 and 405 b.c. (If. N. p. 153), 
according to M. Th. Reinach {Bur la Valeur rel, des Metatix mon, dans la Simle 
grecque^ Rev, Num. 1895, pp. 489 ff.) between 440 and 420 b.c. 
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marked with two globules. On a ratio of 13 : i, these would 
be equivalent to two staters of silver. 

The ratio 12 : i comes in after 412 b. c. and lasts for a con- 
siderable time, but in the third century there seems to be 
evidence for a ratio of 10 : i. 

Thus we have at Syracuse — 


B.C. 

Weight of gold 

On Ratio 12:1 On Ratio 10 : ; 

coin in grammes. 

equivalent to 

equivalent to 

After 412 1 

\ 5 ' 75 - 5 * 8 o 

1 2.go 

8 staters or 80 litrae 

4 staters or 40 litrae 


Time of Timoleon ...) 

3 staters or 30 litrae 


I 

i 4 * 3 o- 4-35 

6 staters or 60 litrae 


340-317 

2.85-2.90 

4 staters or 40 litrae 


1 

1.40-1.42 

2 staters or 20 litrae 


310-389 j 

i 4-20 

12 staters or 120 litrae 
8 staters or 80 litrae 

6 staters or 60 litrae 


287-270 

4*30 

6 staters or 60 liti'ae 



r 8.47 


96 litrae 


1 4‘25 


48 litrae 

270-212 

4.20 


48 litrae 


2.12 


24 litrae 


[ 2.72 


32 litrae 


Electrum was struck at Syi'acuse in the time of Timoleon 
or of Dion, of the following weights : — 


Grammes. At ratio 0/ 10 : i equal in sUve)' to 

6.90 4 tetmdraclims or 80 litrae 

3.60 2 tetradrachms or 40 litrao 

1.85 I tetradrachm or 20 litrae 

0-72 10 obois or 8 litrae. 

This ratio of 10 : i was that which obtained between native 
electrum and silver in the East at the end of the fifth century, 
and was probably the ratio prevailing in the West. 

Bronze in Sicily was coined as real money, after -the time 
of Timoleon’s expedition, at Syracuse and various Sicei towns 
such as Adranum, Agyrium, Herbessus, &c. Up till then 
bronze coins as a rule only represented value conventionally. 
Even now the bronze coins probably represented a somewhat 
greater value than was justified by their actual weight. The 
weights however, at any time, seem to be so irregular that 
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it is impossible to arrive at any certainty as to the exact 
weight of the litra of bronze h 

§ 9. Homan Bronze, 

In the history of the coinage of the Italian peninsula there 
are two great factors, Greek and Eoman influence. The 
spheres corresponding to these factors in early times are 



Fig. 9 . — Aes rude from Caere. (From Garrucei, Le monefe delV Italia 
Antica, I PI. IV.) 


practically Southern Italy and Etruria for Greek, Central and 
non-Etmrian Northern Italy for Eoman. In spite of the order 
of treatment to which chronology points, it seems necessary 
to deal first with the standai’ds in use in Borne and Central 
Italy. 

It will be convenient to deal with the various standards of 
coinage employed at Eome according to the chronological order 
in which the three metals were introduced into the coinage- 

^ See Head, E. V., under Agrigentum, Camarina, Himera, Panormus, 
Scgesta. The nominal weight of the Sicilian litra of bronze was 218 g.. 
the relation of silver to bronze being as 250 : i, Hultsch, Metr, p. 660 f. 
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system. The oldest metallic medium of exchange employed 
by the Eomans and Italians, the aes mde (Fig. 9), consisting of 
amorphous lumps of bronze \ was not cast in pieces of fixed 
weight. Scales were continually employed in all transactions 
in which this medium passed. There is, however, a certain 
uniformity traceable in the weights ; the heaviest pieces weigh 
about 5 Eoman lbs. (1640 g.) ; others about 4|- lbs. (1490 g.). 
The basis of the system of coins properly so called was, as 



Fig. ro. — Reverse of Italian ms signatum (f scale). Weight : 1790-23 
grammes (27627 grains Troy). 


already stated (§ 7), the pound (lidra) of bronze (327-45 g.). 
The early heavy bronze coinage of Eome, which began about 
the middle of the fourth century®, is consequently known as 
the libral 

The highest denomination of this early system of circular 
coins is the as of one lb. weight but not earlier than the 
introduction of this coinage are the large oblong bricks of 

^ With very little tin (one piece contained only 0-063 of that metal). 
Hnltsch, ' p. ■'255. 

Not the fifth, as vvas formerly supposed. Samwer u. Bahrfeldt, Gesck, 
des rom. Mmsiwsms (Wien, i£83\ p. 14 if. 

® ‘Scriptiila ccLxxsvni, quantum as antiques noster ante helium 
Punicum pendebat/ Varro, de E* i. 10 ; Hultsch, p. 258. 
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bronze (Fig. lo), whicbi were issued in Kome and other parts 
of Italy even in the third century. These probably passed as 
multiples of the libral as. The denominations from the as 
downwards were as follows • — 

Mark of value. 

As of 12 unciae 1 

Semis of 6 uneiae S 

Triens of 4 uneiae • • • a 

Quadrans of 3 unciae « # » 

Sextans of 2 miciae # • 

Uncia • 


Very few extant coins testify to the full libral weight of 
the as. A solitary specimen weighs the excessive amount 



Pig, II.— Roman as of io| 02, Ohv, Head of Janus. Rev. Prow of galJey, 
and mark of value I. % scale. Weight: 289-88 grammes (4473*3 
gi'ains Troy). 


of 390*3 g., but it is probably under the influence of some 
non-Eoman standard \ There exist however a 

semis of 161.25 g. indicating an as of 322.50 g. (Ylenna), 

a fri'ens of 110-44 g. indicating an as of 331.32 g. (Vienna), 

and an uncia of 27.32 g. indicating an as of 327.84 g. (Collegium Romanum). 

The heaviest asses (apart from the exceptional one Just men- 
tioned) -weigh from 312*3 g. to 300 g., ie. between 12 and 
XI oz. 

This high standard was not long maintained. Probably 
^ Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Rnc. ii. 1509. 
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before tlie end of the fourth century ^ the effective weight of 
the as was lo oz. (Fig. ii). The Eoman colony of Luceria (in 
Apulia), which was founded in 314 b. c., issued its first coins on 
the standard of 10 oz. Between this date and 268 b. c. the 
standard sinks rapidly, pausing, as it were, for a while, although 
without definite legal recognition, at 7I oz., about the turn 
of the century. By 268 b.c. the as weighed from 3 to 2 oz. h 
In this year ^ the silver coinage was introduced. The earliest 
silver of the highest denomination (denarius) weighs 4 63 g. 

4'45 g. (PL XI. 8), and the normal weight was 4 scruples 
or of the pound (4*55 g.). The qumarius (PL XI. ii) 
similarly weighed normally 2 scruples ; the sestertius (PL XI. 10) 
I scruple. These denominations bear marks of value : — 

X =10 asses, 

V = 5 asses, 

} 1 S = 2] asses. 

The as in terms of which the value of these coins is expressed 
is not the old libral, but the new sextantal as. The ratio 
between silver and bronze shown by this system is 120 ; i. So 
low had silver fallen from the time when the scripulum lb.) 
of silver was the ecpiivalent of the jiound of bronze. 

Besides the thi'ee silver coins mentioned, the vicioriatus 
(PL XI. 12) was also issued in or soon after 268. This coin 
was struck at a normal weight of 3 scruples (| denarius) or 
3*41 g. Together with it appeared its half (with the mark 
of denomination S) and its double (a rare coin). The absence 
of marks of value showing the worth of these coins in asses 
may be explained by the statements of ancient authors that 
the victoriatus was treated loco mercis 

Between 268 and 241 B. e. silver of the standard descidbed 
and bronze of the sextantal standard were issued by the same 
money ers. The stress of the First Punic War caused a fall 
in the weight of the denarius, which, probably about the 

^ The system in 'whieh the as weighed hut 2 oz. (the weight of the old 
sextesy is known as the sextantal system. 

® The law introducing the silver coinage may have been introduced in 
269, the coinage itself in 268. This would explain the discrepancy in the 
dates given by ancient authorities (Hultsch, p. 267). 

2 It was indeed struck to meet the demand of a trade with Northern 
Greece. , 
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close of the war\ was fixed by law at (3-90 g-)« 

this weight it remained until the time of Nero. The sesterce 
was probably not issued after the end of this war ; but 
the quinarius appears occasionally even after 217 b. c. The 
sesterce, however, remained the unit for reckoning sums of 
money. This it had been from its inception when, probably, 
the old libral asses which were in circulation were tariffed as 
equivalent to one sesterce I For we find that in all calculations 
the (old libral) as and the sesterce are convertible terms. 

The next great change in the coinage coincides with the 



Fig. 12 . — As of oz. Weight : 32-63 grammes (503.5 grains Troy). 

crisis in the Hannibalian war. In 217 b . 0., by the lex 
Ftaminia, the tmcial standard was legalized, the as now weighing 
no more than lb. Fig. 12 shows an as probably issued 
just before the fixing of this standard. At the same time the 
denarius was made equivalent to 16 asses instead of 10 1 Silver 
thus stood to bronze in the relation of 112:1. About two years 
later the quinarius was issued for the last time, and shortly 
afterwards (about 211 b . c.) the victoriate coinage came to 
an end. From about 160 to no b . c. only the lower denoniina- 

^ Bahrfeldt in Z. f. 2T. v. p. 43. 

^ By such an arrangement all possessors of asses of more than 5 (old) oz. 
%vouId suffer considerably, 

^ The sign X V 1 , or its equivalent accordingly appears on the denarii, 
but not to the exclusion of the old X. In the case of soldiersV pay, semper 
clenariiis pro decern assibtis datus est (PI in. N, il, xxxiii. 45). This meant 
that the legionary continued as before to receive an annual stipendmm of 
1200 old-standard asses or 120 denarii. Caesar raised tJiis to 225 denarii, 
by giving 3600 asses of the new standard for 1200 of the old standard. 
The legionary thus got 10 new-standard asses per day (,Tac. Ann. i. 17), 
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tions of tlie bronze coinage were issued. In 89 b. g. the 
lex Faphia fixed the weight of the as at half an ounce , thus 
establishing the semuncial standard h 

After the reductions had begun, the small size of the as 
permitted of the issue of larger denominations of a circular 
form. A single demssis, weighing in its present condition 
1105-900 g.“, seyen dupondii {ixom 220-25 g. to 151-70 g.), 
and six tresses (from 313 g. to 208 g.) are known. They all 
have the same types : on dbv, head of Minerva, on rev, prow to 
the left The marks of value are X, II! and If. Bupondius 
is of course an erroneous, if intelligible, name for a coin which 
no longer came near a single pound in weight. These high 
denominations, however, disappeared soon after the uncial 
reduction, while the sextans and uncia were rarely issued. 
The Eoman bronze issues ceased between 84 and 74 b.c., 
not to be revived in Eome until Imperial times. Eoman 

^ This sketch of the reduction of the Roman as and denarius is founded 
on the work of Samwer-Bahrfeldt, Gesch, des alt rom, MUnzicesens, This 
treatise has made it necessary to considerably modify the hitherto almost 
universally accepted theory of Mommsen, which assumes (i) an. original 
10 oz. as, only de jure libral ; (2) a triental instead of a sextantal standard 
in association with the denarius of 268 b. c. ; (3) the year 217 b. c. as the date 
of the reduction of the denarius. The facts are by no means certain. In 
favour of Mommsen’s theory are certain minor circumstances. Thus the 
colony of Brundisium, founded in 244 b.c., issued its first coins on the 
triental standard. But no safe inference can be drawn from distant 
colonies, whose standards were subject to local influence. Thus Ariminum, 
colonized in 268 b.c., used a standard in which the as weighed more than 
388 g. Mommsen argues from this that the libral standard was in use 
in Eome (at least, legally recognized) down to 268 b. c. But the weight is 
much in excess of the Roman pound, and evidently due to local circum- 
stances. Logically, Mommsen should have argued from this weight not 
to a libral, but to a plusquam-libral standard at Rome. Mommsen’.s 
theory that 2^ triental asses were equivalent to one original as of 
10 ounces is true, but for the important exception that the 10 ounce as 
was not the original one. The sestertius (valued at 2| new asses) was 
therefore not really equivalent to the original as, even if the new asses 
were triental, instead of being, as they were, sextantal. Finally, there 
is literary testimony to the fact that between the libral and sextantal 
standards there was no legal definition of any other standard (Samwer- 
Bahrfeldt, pp- 176, 177). These questions cannot of course be finally 
dismissed in a footnote ; and the rival arguments, as stated by their 
formulators, must be weighed by those who wish to come to a definite 
opinion, 

^ Prof. Luigi Pigorini has been good enough to furnish me with the 
exact weiglit. But the coin is perforated by a hole 8 mm. in diameter, 
causing a loss of weight which he estimates at about 4-500 g. The full 
weight of the piece may therefore be put at about 1110-400 g. 

E ■' 
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generals occasionally issued bronze coins bearing their names : 
pieces of 4, 3, 2 asses, and i, and -J- (or perhaps |) as ; the 
bronze ^ sesterce ’ of 4 asses, which now appears for the first 
time, bears the mark HS or sometimes A (=4). 

In 15 B.c. the Senate received authority to strike coins 
ill the baser metal, with the letters S C (Senatus ConsuUo). 




Fro. 13.— - 4 s of Augustus, struck byT. CRISPiNVSSVLPfClANVS 
1 1 1 V I R. A. A. A. F. F, S. C. 15 b. c. Weight : 10.89 grammes. 

The denominations were the sestertius (PL XII. ii) of 4 
asses (reTpacradpLOp), the dupondius (PL XII, 9) of 2 asses, 
the as (Fig. 13), and the semis (Fig. 14), The last is found 
until the time of Caracalla, and subsequently under Trajan 
Decius. Quadrantes appear also to have been issued, though 



Fig. 14. — Semis of 0 - Aelnis LAMIA, C. SI LI VS and ANN! VS, 
IllVJR^* A. A. A. F. F. S. C. Simpulum and lituus. 13 b. c. 
Weight : 3*04 grammes. 

not after Trajan^s time. Sestertms m.d dupondius were made 
of brass, a^and scwzis of copper ; the sestertius had the weight of 
8 denarii (i ounce, 27*29 g.), the dupondius and the as were 
equal in weight (4 denarii). The semis and quadrans weighed 
and <^2. respectively. Under Xero some of these coins 
were for a time given marks of value (It, f, S for dupondius, 
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as, and semis); afterwards the head of the emperor was 
represented radiate on the dupondius, and laureate or bare 
on the as. Other obvious distinctions of denomination there 
were none. The values of the baser metals in relation to 
gold and silver at this time need not concern us, 

The degradation ^ of the silver coinage in the third century 
caused it to become indistinguishable from the bronze, but for 
a slight silvery tinge, given by an admixture of silver, and 
the absence of the letters S C. Probably the denarius became 
mere bronze change, while the antoninianm (PL XV. 4), intro- 
duced by M. Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla), retained as long as 
possible a legal value above its intrinsic worth. The continued 
degradation caused the bronze of the earlier senatorial issues and 
of the provinces, and perhaps also the denarius (as opposed to 
the antoninianus) to have a value as coins, properly speaking, 
and not as mere tokens. The bronze coinage proper came to 
an end shortly before the time of Diocletian. 

The bronze coins of Diocletian ^ and his co-regents fall into 
two classes, ‘ middle and ^ small ’ (to use the parlance of 
collectors). Both contain a little silver which is driven on 
to the surface of the coin by chemical treatment. The smaller 
kind have the radiate head ; these ceased to be issued when 
Diocletian refoiuiied the currency in 296 a.b. The larger coins 
(PL XV. 9), struck after the reform, bear marks of value XX, 
XX-I, XXI or I (K,, KA, AK or A)^ The XX or K must signify 
that the coin is the. double denarius or fonts'^ of the time; 
the I or A that it is the unit of reckoning. XX- 1, probably, 
is meant for an equation (2 denarii = i unit). Diocletian did 
not strike denarii, but a small bronze coin, probably the half- 

^ For the state of affairs at the beginning of the third century, see the 
insci'iption of Mylasa in Caria, published by Th. Eeinach, Bull, Corr, Hellm, 
1897, pp. 523 ff. ; Wowv. Bev, MsL cle Brcit,, 1898, pp. 5 

- Fur this period see especially 0 . Seeck {Die MunzpoUtik Biocletians u. 
sein, Wachfolger^ Z.f, N, 1890, pp. 36 ff.) from which article the following 
details are taken. 

® Some of these marks appear on the coins as early as the time of 
Aureiian. 

* Follis means (i) a pui-se ; (2) a purse of hronze coins collective follis ’) ; 
(3) a small bronze coin coin-follis"), which, with a number of its fellows, 
went to make up a follis in the second sense. The coin-foliis was equiva- 
lent to 2 denarii and or more probably of the siliqua (see below). 
The so-called silver follis was merely the silver value of the collective 
follis. Seeck {Num. Zt. xxviii. p. 178!) identifies th.e follis and sestertius. 
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denarius or centeniondis, measuring about 13 mm. Con- 
stantius, Severus, Maximinus II, and Galerius also struck this 
denomination, but with a larger diameter (18 to 19 mm.) 
and only at Siscia. All these centenionales weigh from i-i g. 
to 2*55 g. Centenionales with the heads of Divus Maximianus 
and Divus Eomulus were also issued by Maxentius. 

The follis introduced by Diocletian soon began to lose weight. 
In 313 Constantine set it aside in his part of the Empire, 
striking instead the denarius (marked X and weighing 2 5 
to 3‘5 g.). This denarius was in its turn driven out by the 
degradation of the coinage which set in about 330. Towards 
348 came a hew reform, whereby Constantins established the 
pecunia mmorina, measuring 20 to 24 mm., weighing about 
7*5 g,, and ilie centenionalis, measuring 17 to 19 mm. and 



Fig. is.— Follis of Anastasias I (a. d. 491-518) : D(ominus) N(oster) 
ANASTASIVS P(ei\P(etuus) AVG(ust«s). 

weighing about 3*5 g. The figures LXXll, which are found 
sometimes on the former, suggest that it was regarded as 
worth of the miliarense (see below). Constantius’ system was 
short-lived, being superseded about 360 by the following 

7 mn. grammes. • type. 

Follis 28 8-50 to 9 head of emperor. 

Denarius 231025 2.3103*3 „ „ 

Centenionalis 15 to 18 about 1*5 head of a deity. 

Half Oentenionalis ii to 14 about i-o ,, ,, 

The smallest of these soon disappeared, and in 395 Honorius 
abolished two others, leaving only the centenionalis. From 
this time bronze coinage became rare in the West. In the 
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East also it was Imiitedy until Anastasiiis revived it in quite 
a new form, — 


PoIIis (Fig, 15) 

Dena.riiis 

CeriteBionalis 
Nummus (Pig, 16) 
(Unit) 


mm. 

grammes. 

mark of talne. 

33 to 37 

14.2 to 17 8 1 

M =40 

23 to 24 

6-8 to 9 0 5 

25 to 27 

7 8 to 9-2 1 

X-'2o' ' 

19 to 20 

3.9 to 4-6 5 

15 to 16 

1.9 to 3.3 

1 - 10 

14 to 15 

1.65 to 2-55 

€ = 5 

8 to 12 

0-45 to 0-85 

(none) . 



Fxo. 16.— Eeverse of Numimis of Anastasius .1 (a. d. 491-518), 


§ 10, Homan Silver. 

Tlie earliest Eoman denarii (PL XL 8) weigh, as we have seen, 
4*5.5 4 scripula .or, of the Roman pound of 327-45 g. 

The lately reduced denarius w^'as fixed at lb., i.e. 3-90 g., and 
at this weight it remained till the time of Nero, who further 
reduced it to lb. (3-41 g.). Caracalla introduced the 
argenteus antoninianus (PL XV. 4), fixing its weight, probably, 
at lb., i. e. 5- 12 g. The quality of these coins became 
rapidly worse. Pure silver was reintroduced by Diocletian/ 
who, at least as early as 290, if not in 286 a. d., struck a silver 
coin (PL XV. 8) of lb. (the Neronian denarius revived, but 
now called the ' miUarensey The name niiliarense inplies that 
the coin was worth ih. of gold. This harmonized well with 
the system established by Diocletian in 301 a.©., in which, 
accordingly, i pound of gold =50 aurei=: 1000 miliarensia = 
50,000 denarii, the denarius thus having the same relation 
to the miliarense as the aureus to the pound of gold. But 
when in 303 a change was made in the gold-system (see below), 
the harmony was destroyed, although the name miliarense was 
retained. Of ■ Diocletian’s successors only Maxentius coined 

* See Seeck, J^./. N. 1890, p. 57 ff. 
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miliarensia in any quantity. Under Constantins and Julian 
we find a new silyer coin (PI. XV. 13), the siliqua (Kfpdrioi^) 
solidus (weight 2-72 g. maximum). This in Julian's 
time ousted the miliarense as current coin, although the latter 
was still issued as a ^medallion,’ and is mentioned by name 
as late as the sixth century. 

The siliqua was followed in the time of Honorius by the 
decargyrus (=10 denarii ?) of 1-13 g. maximum. A similar 
piece prevails under the following emperors; while under 
Justin and his successors we find pieces which were probably 
equivalent to half and quarter siliquae. 

§ II. Eoman Gold. 

The earliest Eoman gold coinage (PL XI. 9) consists of 
pieces of i, 2, and 3 scripula w pound). The 

aurei of Sulla (PL XII, 2) weighed -gV? loss commonly ; 
those of Pompeius ; those of Caesar the pound L The 
last weight harmonized with that of the Greek gold stater 
of 8- 18 g. The pieces struck after Caesar’s death follow 
the same standard, but the weight gradually falls to of the 
pound (7‘8 o g.) under Augustus (PL XIL 10). This remained 
the normal (though by no means always the actual) weight 
until the time of Caracalla, towards the end of whose reign 
the weight fell to jV 11>* (^*55 g)* splte of an attempt 
on the part of Macrinus to return to the earlier standard, 
this weight recurs under Elagabalus and Severus Alexander. 
Then begins a hopeless confusion, such that the scales must 
have been necessaiy in all transactions in which gold passed. 
Diocletian's earliest gold coins belong to the period of chaos, 
but they are followed by four classes of coins w^hich show that 
he attempted (without much success) to arrive at a more 
satisfactory state of things. 

Aureus = lb., 4*68 g. normal, bearing mark of value 
0 = 70. 

Aureus = lb., 5*45 g. normal (2 = 60). 

Aureus = lb., 6*55 g. normal, without nwk of value ; 
this system is presumably connected with the rating of 
the pound of gold at 50,000 denarii in 301 a, d. 

* Hulfesch, p. 302. 
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Aureus ==-qV lb,, 5-45 g. normal (2 =, 60, PI, XV. 7). This 
system began in 303 a. b. and lasted in the East probably 
till 324 A,B., in Italy and Africa till 312, in Illyria 
till 314, 

From the time of Constantine the weight of the gold coin 
(now called soluhis, PI. XY. 10) was fixed at lb. (4-55 g., 
normal), marked (at a later period) LXXlf or OB. There 
appears to be some reason for supposing that this weight 
was actually in use before the year 312, to which date its 
introduction is usually assigned ; it may have been first em- 
ployed by Constantins Chlorus. The solidus and its third 
(triens, tremissis), whenever introduced, remained thence- 
forward the denominations of the gold currency in use down 
to the fall of the Roman Empire. 


§ 12. Etmria. 

GoM . — The Etruscan gold falls into two series, the unit of 
one being four times the unit of the other. 


(a) 


Coins marked X = 10, weighing 0.58s g. 
„ „ XU< = i2|-, ,, 0.72 „ 

„ ,, AXX=25, „ X.45 „ 

„ „ =^50, „ 2.85 „ 

(normally 2*91 „ 


yielding a 
- unit of 
0.0583 g. 


(P) Coins marked A =5, weighing 1.15 g. ) yielding a unit 

„ „ XX =20, „ 4*67 „ 5 of 0.2335 g. 

According to Deecke and Hultsch ’ the series ($) belongs to 
the fifth century ; but it is difficult to understand how coins of 
this style could have been struck so early. If, for instance, 
the gold coin illustrated in PI. XL 3 belongs to the fifth 
century, then Etruria was a long distance ahead of Greece in 
artistic development. In any case this series corresponds to 
a silver series { 0 ) in the list given below. The series (a), with 
a plain reverse, similarly corresponds to the («) series of silver 
described below. Judging by style these are somewhat earlier 
than the series (^), although by Deecke they are placed later. 

The silver of Etruria is struck on no less than four 
standards, which fall into two groups. 

^ Hultsch, p. 687. 
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(a) Eiifcoic-Syraciisan. 



Unit, litra of 0*87 g. 


DenomimUon^ 

Actual weight 

Normal weight 

Mark 0/ value. 


in grammes. 

in grammes. 


20 units 

16.653 

17.40 


10 „ 

8-424^ 

8.70 

X 

5 

4.146 

4*35 

A 


2.073 

2.17 

II® 

I 

0*907 to 0*842 

0.87 

1 

(a ) The same standard reduced by one-half. 


20 units 

8.488 

8*70 

XX 

10 „ 

4*310 

435 

X 

5 jt 

2073 

2.17 

A 

2| ,, ' 

1.200 

1*09 

Af f 

X. 5 , 

0.427 

0*437 

none. 

{ 0 } Corcyrean (?) or Persic standard. 


5 units 

ii '339 

11*37 

A 

„ 

5.442 

5-68 

none. 

(i8j) The same 

standard reduced by one-half. 


20 units 

22.67 

22*74 

XX 

xo „ 

11-534 

11*37 

X 

5 ,, 

5-378 

5*68 

A 


The unit of (a) is a silver coin equivalent to the Syracusan 
Htra of 0-87 g. That of (oj is just half the litra. The 
unit of (/ 3 ) is double the weight of the Eoman scripulunl of 
i'i37 g., and the unit of is accordingly equivalent to the 
scripulum. The coin in series (aj which bears the mark Ail, 
corresponding to the US of the Eoman sestertius, is nearly 
equivalent in weight to that coin. Now the silver sestertius 
was introduced into Eome in 269-8 b.c. Hultsch would 
suppose that the Etruscan system was modelled on the Eoman. 
The analogy of Eoman history would rather point to the 
Etruscan system being adopted by Eome. We may therefore 
safely say with Head that the Etruscan silver of the classes 

^ Cf.Pl. HI. I. 

* This weight, which is reached hy two coins, Beecke, Etnisk. Forsch. li, 
p. 18, nos, 32a, 32b, is considerably over the normal. 
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Og and ^2 had been in existence for some time when it -was 
superseded by the Eoman silver coined for the first time in 
269-8 B.C. 

The unit of the silver class « (0-87 g.) is fifteen times as 
heavy as the unit of the gold class a {q-o^Sq g.). The analogy 
of Sicily, where in early times a similar relation prevailed 
between gold and silver, and the same silver unit existed, 
would lead us to expect the relation between silver and bronze 
here also to be 250; i, giving a bronze litra of 218 g.^ We 
find the following denominations issued on this basis : — 


Demmination, 

As 

Semis 

Triens 

Quadrans 

Sextans 

Uncia 


Actual xcdghl 
in grammes, 

206 

106 (one of 1 13) 
67 (one of 78) 

54-5 

36 

18 (one of 21 and 
one of 19) 


Normal weight 
in grammes, 
218.288 
109*144 
72.764 
54'573 
36.382 
18.191 


Mark oftalue, 

12 globules or !. 
6 globules. 

4 ,, 

3 ,, 

2 ,, 


Taking the /3 classes of gold and silver, we find that the 
silver unit is roughly ten times the weight of the gold unit 
(0-2335 g.^}. If gold be to silver as 10 : i, and silver to bronze 
as 288 : 1, we obtain the following bronze units, according as 
we calculate from the gold unit or from the silver unit; — 


(i) 0*2335 g* X 10x288 = 672-48 g., 
(3) 2-274 g. X 288 = 654-9 g. 


The former is equivalent to the Aeginetic monetary mina, 
the latter to the Attic trade mina. 

The bronze coinage of Etruria went through a process of 
reduction, the stages of which are described by Beecke® as 
follows; — 


(i) Eeduction by 


Demmination. 

Semis 

Quadrans 

Uncia 


Actual weight 
in grammes, 
88 
45 

15 


Normal weight 
in grammes, 
90.9 

45-5 

15.16 


Mark of value. 
r\ 

3 globules. 

I globule. 


^ See above, p. 44, note i. 

2 This rate at one time prevailed in the West. See above, p. 47, and 
ch..iil §, 6.V 

^ EtruskischB Forschungm, \i. 
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' (2) Eeduction. by 

1 

I* 



Denomination, Actual weight 

’Kmmal weight 

Mark of value. 


in grammes. 

in grammes. 


Triens 

53 

54*5 


Quadrans ' 

43- 1 to 43 

40.9 


Sextans 

28 

37'3 


To this stage appear to belon 

g also the 


Quincussis 

736 to 730 

8 i 8-58 o 

A 

and 




jDupondius 

327 to 285 

327.433 

It 

(3) Eeduction by 

1 



Dupondius 

279 

291 

If 

As 

129 

^45 

I 

(Juadrans 

33 

36 

3 globules. 

Sextans 

21 

24 

2 globules. 

XJncia 

12 to II 

12 


(4) Eeduction by 

1 



Dupondius 

231 

218 


As 

111.4 to 91 

109 


Semis 

52 to 40.2 

54-5 


Triens 

39 to 37 

36.4 


Quadrans 

28 to 26 

27-3 


Sextans 

20.8 to 13 

18.2 


Uneia 

10 to 7*1 

9.1 



During the second century the weights of the bronze coinage 
sank as low as the weights of the Eoman sextantal coins, and 
even lower. We find coins calculated according to a unit 
which is equivalent to fbe Eoman sextantal as. The 

denominations are as follows : — 


Bemmination. 

Actual weight 
in grammes. 

Normal weight 
in grajnmes. 

Mark of value. 

roo units 

40*6 to 32 

54-57 

Die 

50 „ 

26.38 to 19.12 

27.28 


30 j, 

14.04 to 13-45 

16 37 

XXX 

25 j, 

11.6 to 10*72 

13*64 

AXX 

20 „ 

10-7 

10-91 

XX 


6.40 

6.82 

>ltX 

TO „ 

© 

. ■ ' 5-45 ' 

X(?) 

5 » 

2.49 

2.73 

A 

I [presupposed] 


0.54 
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§ 13. Noriliern and Central Italy, 


The silver of Central Italy is limited to three Latian towns, 


Alba Eiieentis, 
Cora, and Signia ; 
and the coins at- 
tributed to the 
second town are 
Campanian ■ in 
fabric. They 
weigh 6-02 g.b 
At Alba and at 
Signia, on the 
other hand, we 
have coins dating 
between b. c. 303 
and 268, weigh- 
ing I -18 g. and 
•583 to •537 g- 
These are nummi 



and hdli-numm% 
the nummus cor- 
responding, at 
the rate of 250: 1, 
to an as of 
about 10 Eoman 
ounces. 

The average 
as of Central 
Italy® was as a 
matter of fact 
equivalent in 
weight to about 
10*43 Eoman 
ounces The 
extant asses of 
Hatria (Fig. 17), 
however, have an 



average weight of 15*32 Eoman ounces. 


The 


^ Mommsen, 1. p. 259. ^ Ibid. i. pp. 332-343* ® Hultsch, p, 683. 


Fig, 17.— ^5 of Hatria. Obv. b Head of Silenns. Eev. HAT Dog sleeping, | scale. Weight : 

395*8 grammes (6108 grains Troy). 
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normal Hatrian pound was probably ^ tbe ‘ Italian mina ’ of 
492-9 to 491-2 g., i. e. 18 Eoman ounces. Tbe beavier standards 
belong as a rule to tbe eastern side of tbe peninsula (e.g. Hatria 
and Ariminum). ' 

Tbe marks of Yalue found on the bronze of this district are - 

Tressis It! (Alba Eucentis ?) 

Bupondius 1 1 (Alba Eucentis ?) 

As I or p (Hatria) 

Semis 3 (Iguvium), O (Tuder), S, 3 or cv?, or « « » • ® « 

Quincunx ••••• 

Triens •••• 

Quadrans ••• 

Sextans •* 

Seseuncia C • ( Aseulum ?) 

Uneia « 

Semuneia ^ or 2 , also 3 or £ (series with helmeted head). 

The methods of division vary ; thus tbe semis is unknown 
in tbe East, the quincunx in the West. 



§ 14. Southern liahj. 

The earliest gold coinage of Southern Italy consists of small 
pieces of 0-35 g. struck at Cumae in the first years of the fifth 
century. These are of the ordinary gold stater of 8-4 g., 
and at the rate of 15 : i would have been nearly equivalent 
in value to one Aeginetie drachm of 5*44 g., which is the 
weight of the silver coins of Cumae at that time. This gold 
coinage is however exceptional, and the chief gold coins of 
Southern Italy are those of Tarentum (PI. XI. 2) in the fourth 
and third centuries. Here we have gold staters of the weight 
of 8-74 g. maximum, 8-62 g. normal, with drachms and 
smaller divisions down to (litra), {ohol)y and (bemili- 
iron). At Heraclea at the same time we find a quarter-stater 
of 2-138 g. ; and at Metapontum in tbe fourth century 
a tetrobol of 2-85 g. 

Towards tbe end of the fourth century, Capua, under Eoman 
rule, issued gold coins on the local (Campanian) standard, viz. 
staters of 6-86 g. maximum and drachms (PL XI. 7) of 3-41 g. 
maximum®, or 6 and 3 Eoman scruples respectively. 

^ Hultsch, pp. 673 (no, II), 683, compared with table of weights, above, 
p.32. 

2 Pieces of 4-52 to 4-46 g. or 4 Roman scruples are marked XX X (safc 
Roman asses), which would show that the Romans tariffed Capuan money 
unfavourably, since the piece of 4 scruples should have been equivalent 
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Tiie only other gold coinage of Southern Italy is that of the 
Bruttians, who during the third century issued gold staters of 
the normal Attic weight. ' 

The Capuan electriim coins were probably issued in the 
Hannibalian war, b.c. 216-211 h These coins weigh from 
3*10 g. to 2-6 g, 5 and are simply adulterated gold. The 
electrum coins weighing 2*82 to 2 77 g. (2J- scruples) on the 
other hand are probably frank electrum and circulated for 
the value of 2 scruples of goid‘i They contain twenty per 
cent, of alloy. These coins are contemporary with the Eoman 
gold coins struck for Campania. 

The silver standards of Southern Italy are complicated and 
peculiar. They may best be considered in connexion with the 
Eastern standards from which they were derived. 

(0) Derived from the Phoenician standard was that which is 
known as the Campanian. It appeal’s to be a raised form of 
the Phoenician standard, and the elevation was perhaps meant, 
as at Chios, to effect an adjustment with the Aeginetic standard. 
The standard had its origin, so far as Italy was concerned, 
in the Phocaean colony of Velia in Lucania, where we find 
a drachm (PL III. 10) of 3-98 to 3-75 g., pointing to a didraehni 
of 7-96 g. maximum (the highest form of the light Phoenician 
silver shekel is only 7-67 g.). On the other hand, in most of 
the Campanian cities a somewhat lower form was in use, the 
didrachm weighing 7-41 g. maximum, which is very near the 
Phoenician shekel of the reduced royal norm (7-46 to 7^48 g.). 
Outside Campania we find the Campanian standard at Yeiia 
and Poseidonia in Lucania, at Arpi and Teate in Apulia 
(didrachm of 7-128 g ), in Calabria at Baletium and even at 
Tax’entiim (although the Tarentine coins on this standard were 
probably meant for Campanian circulation only). Roman in- 
fluence about 318 B. c. caused the reduction of the standard, the 
didrachm being made equivalent to 6 Roman scruples (6-82 g.), 

{$) Two important standards were derived from the 
Corinthian: — 

(1) The Italic standard. This is a reduced form of the 

to X L asses. But the specimen in the British Museum, and probably 
also that in the Vatican, are false (Babelon, Mown, de la Eep. rom, i. p. 24 ; 
Head,"if. iV'..'p, 29’). 

/ See P. Gardner, Nmw. 1884, p. 220 f, 

® ■ Mommsen, ,'Jf.'E. i.;p 264. ' 
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Corinthian standard, the stater weighing about 8-164 S’* 
maximuro. It is found at Sybaris, Siris, Pyxus, Croton 
and dependencies, Caulonia, Laiis, Pandosia, Thuriiim, and 
other places; and the coins of Poseidonia, Metapontum, and 
Loeri were partly issued on this standard. The ternary system 
of division distinguishes it from the other derivative of the 
Corinthian standard. 

(ii) The Tarentme standard, in wdiich the stater (PI. XI. i), 
weighing about the same amount (8* 16 g.), underwent a 
binary division. The Tarentine standard is important both 
because of the great quantities of coins issued by Tarentum, 
and because of a question as to the value of the vovjjlixos or w/xo? 
which is connected with it. According to Aristotle ^ the name 
vov/jifios was at Tarentum given to a coin with the type of Taras 
riding on a dolphin. This was the regular type of the stater, 
which we might therefore suppose to be the vovixp.o$. But there 
is a possibility that the vovfifxns %vas a smaller coin, viz. the 
diohol of 1-48 g. maximum. For, in the first place, the type 
of Taras on the dolphin does occasionally occur on coins of 
this weight. Further, the Komans gave the name nummiis 
to a coin of nearly this weight. Finally, the obol is marked 
• ••••; the diobol therefore was equivalent to ten units, pre- 
sumably of bronze. Now at Teate and Venusia in Apulia the 
largest bronze coins are marked N and N I (one nummus) ; 
these are dextantes ; and as the silver coins of the former 
place are struck on the Tarentine standard, it may be pre- 
sumed that the bronze dextans or nummus was equivalent to 
the silver diobol. From these facts it would appear that the 
nummus was the diobol. 

Another important division of the stater was the litra or 
one-tenth, weighing -87 g. maximum, and bearing the type of 
the pecten-shell, with its half of *433 g. On a coin of *907 g, 
we have • • • ; it is therefore presumably a trias, or fourth. 
4X -907 g. gives a weight of 3*628 g. which is just the weight of 
the Tarentme drachms issued from the fourth century onwards. 

Outside Tarentum itself we find the Tarentine standard in 
use in 

^ Poll. ix. 80 'Ap'.cTTOTikijs ev tJ XoLpavrivonv mXirdq, mKucrBai vdpLWfjta 
Trap’ avTois vovpiptov £<p’ ot kPTirvwwa$at Hdpayra rhv krroxov- 

fievoy^ . . , 
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-4j9wlia-- where the earliest coinage consists of silver diobols 
and didrachms of Tarentine standard ; while after 300 b. c. 
the smaller divisions only are Tarentine. 

Zwmm'a— at Heraclea, and Velia. 

Ko more than the other standards did the Tarentine main- 
tain its full weight In the third century the weight of the 
stater seems to have been reduced to about 6*609 ? although 

a certain number of coins dating about b. c. 212 to 209 belong 
to the higher standard, with the stater of 7*77 g. 

Most of the bronze coinage of Southern Italy, until about 
the middle of the third century, is, like most Greek bronze, 
merely token money ; it very seldom bears marks of value b 
Before this period, however, we find in Apulia a bronze 
coinage apparentl}^ based on the bronze equivalent of the 
Tarentine silver diobol (which, if the ratio of silver to bronze 
be taken as 250 ; i yields a weight of about 324 g.). Thus we 
have at Luceria and Venusia, about b. o. 314 to 250, a libral 
as (sometimes marked 1) and smaller denominations from the 
quincunx to uncia, marked with five pellets down to one, as 
well as a semuneia (?) with no mark About 250 b. c. at Atella 
and Galatia in Campania, at Luceria, Mateola, and Venusia in 
Apulia, at Brundusium in Calabria, we find bronze issued on 
the triental system. The marks of value in these places are: — 

quincunx, 
triens, 
quadrans, 
sexfcans, 
uncia, 
semuneia, 
quarter-uncia, 
one-eighth uncia, 

although all these denominations are not found at all the 
cities mentioned. 

About 217 to 200 B, c. we find first the sextantal, then the 
uncial standard, a larger number of cities falling into line. To 
the marks of value in use in the previous period must he added 
N or N . I for the nummiis (=dextans), N . M (2 nummi), and 
* S for the sescuncia. From about b. c. 200 to b. c. 89 the 

^ At Metapontum there are bronze coins (about B. c 350 to 272) with 
the inscriptions 0 BO AO^, TE (rcTapTiyjudpiov?), and HE {’^pLireTapTn- 
fxopiov?): Head, H, N. p. 66. 
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semuncial standard piwails (l=as, S = semis, • or = imcia, 
and the other usual marks of value). The independent coinage 
of this part of Italy ceases altogether in b. c. 89. 

The standards in use in Gaul and Spain, and along the 
southei’n shores of the Mediterranean, either fall in with one 
or other of the important standards already described, or else 
(as for instance in the case of Carthage) offer such difficulty, 
and have received such inadequate attention, that it would be 
unwise to attempt to describe them here. 


§ 15. Coln-Dcnommatwns, 

In describing the various standards, we have neglected, 
except in a few cases, to note the divisional systems em- 
ployed. These are very various. The minuteness of the 
divisions may be understood from a list of the denominations 
of silver coins struck at Athens. These are : — 


Deeadrftclimon 

Normal weight 
in grammes. 
43.66 

Expressed 
in didr. 

5 

Tetrad raciim on 

17.44 

2 

Bidrachmon 

8-72 

I 

Drachme 

4.36 


Pentobolon 

3^3 

A 

Tetrobolon 

2 90 

i 

Triobolon 

2 *i8 

i 

Biobolon 

^•45 

i 

Trihemiobolion 

1.09 


Obolos 

.72 

A 

Tritemorion 

•54 

A 

Hemiobolion 

.36 

A 

Trlhemitetartemorion 

.27 

A 

Tetartemoriou 

.18 

tV 

Hemitetartemovion ~ bronze 
chakUs (Fig. 8, p. 37) 

1 -09 



The was probably a still smaller denomination 

(perhaps a quarter of the chalcus, as we hear of a dikollybon 
and trikollybon). There existed also a and a dix^kKor, 

All these were issued in bronze. 

A divisional system characteristic of some of the Asiatic 
standards is that in which the stater is divided into thirds and 
sixths. Here again the division was earned down to very 
minute weights, as low as of the stater. This we find in 
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tlie early electrum coinage of Asia Minor \ Some of the most 
important electrum currencies of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B. c., those of Cyziciis. Phocaea, and Lesbos for instance, con- 
sisted entirely of staters and sixths Many other places using 
the Babylonic standard practically confined their denominations 
to staters and thirds (tetrobols). 

The multiples of the drachm could naturally be carried to 
any height that convenience or, more usually, love of magni- 
ficence might dictate. Besides the tetradrachms and deca- 
drachms already mentioned, we find tridrachms, pentaclrachms, 
liexadrachms, octadrachms, and dodecadraehms. The large 
gold octadrachms of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe II 
(PL VII. 8) and their successors are among the most pre- 
tentious products of ancient art. The use of these heavy 
denominations was on the whole rare in Oreece. Athens in 
early times produced a decadrachm ; there are also a few 
decadrachms of Alexander the Great, probably struck at 
Babylon either by Alexander himself or his generals. Large 
silver octadrachms are characteristic of some of the Thraco- 
Macedonian tribes (Bisaltae, Edoni, &e., PI. II. 9) and Thracian 
cities (as Abdera) in the period before the Persian wars. The 
Syracusan decadrachms, both the early Bemareteia (PL III. 6), 
and the later ^medallions’ of Cimon (PL VI. 6) and Evaenetus 
(PL VI. 4), are, with the rare decadrachms of Agrigen turn, 
the only high denominations, though in themselves a host, 
from Sicity. Carthage produced a few octadrachms and deca- 
drachms, and the Syrian kings, like the Ptolemies, were fond 
of this form of extravagance. But the palm was borne away 
by the Bactriaa Eucratides, whose gold ^ medallion/ now in 
the Bibiiotheque Rationale, is equal in weight to twenty 
staters. 

The indication of denomination by any other means than 
weight is a comparatively x*are thing in Greek coinage. The 
use of numerals is common in the West, but there are 
instances of the actual name dfrcrd/w?' and the like) 

being written in full on the coin, although these are mostly 
confined to Imperial times ^ The distinction by means of types 
appears to follow no fixed rule. An interesting instance of 

^ Head, Brit. Mus. Caial.^ Ionia, pp. 3 ff . 

® See above, pp, 14, 15. s Bee below, ch. viii. § 5. 

■ .'F' 
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such a distinction is furnished by a series of coins belonging 
to Euboea \ and dating about 520-460 b. c. The series is as 
follows 


Tetradraclims 1677, 15.68 g. 

Octobols 5 -60, 5.56 g. 


Tetrobols 


2*79j 2.63, 2.46 g. 


Quadriga facing. 
Rider facing, leading 
a second horse. 
Rider facing. 


Better known than this group is that with a similar scheme 
found in the coinage of Syracuse in the time of Gelon ; — 


Denomination, 

Tetradraebm 

Bidrachni 

Drachm 

Ohoi 


Type of Betwse 

Quadriga. 

Horseman leading a second horse. 
Horseman. 

Wheel. 


^ Journ, EelUn, Stud. 1897, p. So. 



CHAPTER III 


MONETAKY THEOEY AND PEACTICE 

§1. Aristoty s ConcexJtion of Money . 

The considerations to which the preceding chapter has been 
devoted may help to throw light on the attitude assumed by 
the ancients towards various economic problems. 

Any attempt to ascertain the nature of ancient theories 
of money must be based on the definition given by Aristotle’. 
^For the purpose of exchange men agreed to give and take 
mutually something, which, itself belonging to the class of 
things useful, was easily made to do service in ordinary life. 
Such were iron and silver, and the like. At first these metals 
%vere used in pieces having a definite size and weight only, 
but finally they also received a type, in order to save the 
trouble of measuring ; for the type was impressed in order 
to show that the coin possessed a given value Nevertheless, 
Aristotle carefully guards against the confusion between 
wealth and j)ienty of money ; Mt w^ere odd that wealth should 
be a thing, the possession of plenty of which could not 
prevent one from dying of hunger, as did Midas in the myth/ 
The instance is a bad one, since the sphere of political economy 
Is of course not mythological ; the science deals with ordinaxy 
circumstances in which the possession of plenty of money does 
as a rule prevent death by hunger. The point to be realized. 

^ PoL i. 9. 14 ff. 1257 a 35. 

* <5 Tov voffov crjfi€tov. This does not imply that the 

type was an indication of how great the valne was, but only a token that 
the full value, whatever it might be, was present. The importance of 
this apparently subtle distinction lies in its bearing on the significance of 
types (see ch, vii. § 2 ). 
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the "basis of the sound theory of money, is simply this, that 
money must be a real equivalent, not a merely conventional 
token which does not truly repi^esent value. Of this point 
Aristotle seems aware when he says that money must belong 
to the class of useful things. But he appears to contradict 
himself subsequently when he says : ^Sometimes money seems 
to be a mere futility ; a universally accepted convention, 
hut, so far as its nature goes, a mere nothing ; since if those 
who use it give up one currency for another, it becomes 
worthless, and of no use for any of the necessities of life/ 
Now, money being ovto rCip this is absurd; good 

‘money will always have its value, even if being demonetized 
it is to a certain extent depreciated. The story of Midas is 
not to the point, since, as he could not change his gold for 
anything else, his gold had no value. A government cannot 
give value to a currency which has none, without being found 
out in a vexy short time and becoming bankrupt \ 

Money therefore does not constitute wealth, but is only 
the potentiality of wealth when it is good money, that is 
to say, is not adulterated or a mere token. Whatever may 
have been the theories of the Gi'eeks on this point, their 
practice shows a certain diversity of opinion. 

§ 2. The QuaUip of Ancient Money, 

It is usual to praise the ancients highly for the quality 
of their metal. As a matter of fact, there was no lack of 
])ad money in circulation I It is too much to expect that the 
Greeks, imdei'standing as they did the art of alloying, should 
not occasionally have been guilty of fraudulent adulteration. 
There are, of course, economic excuses for a slight adulteration 
or deduction from the nominal w^eight of a coin, in order to 
defray the cost of striking®.. 

The Athenian coinage was on the whole excellent. Demo- 
sthenes ^ records a remark of Solon that, while nearly all states 
punished with death the adulteration of money (eai' rt? to poixuTfxa 

^ A paper or similar currency is of course justifiable only wben bullion 
to the amount of notes issued is possessed bytlie bank which issues them. 

See ch. i. ® See above, p. 31. 

^ ^24 In Timoo'. 
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Bia^dpji), many states, nevertheless, openly used silver money 
wliich was alloyed with copper and lead. It is implied, of 
course, that the Athenian coinage was pure, and analysis has 
proved this to be true. Xenophon ^ also testifies to the 
character of the Athenian money, which was as gladly accepted, 
and as profitably disposed of, outside Athens as is English 
gold abroad at the present time. The abuse which in a well- 
known passage of Aristophanes is bestowed on the coinage 
of the end of the fifth century b. c. is difficult to understand ^ 
In any case it is clear that the new gold coins of the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century, which are 
of excellent quality, cannot be meant by Aristophanes. The 
reference is presumably to the new bronze coinage of tbe time, 
which may possibly have been given a somewhat arbitrarily 
high valued 

There was one occasion on which the Athenian government 
dealt fraudulently with its creditors in the matter of the 
currency ^ The tyrant Hippias, however, did not alter the 
quality of the coinage, but merely swindled his creditors by 
commanding them to call their old coins by a new name. 
The unit of the coinage had previously been a didrachm. 
Hippias, pretending that he was about to issue a new coinage, 
called in the current coins. As a matter of fact he reissued 
the same coins, but called them tetradrachms, and thus made 
a profit of cent, per cent, on his transaction. It was, however, 
ill accordance with the sound foreign policy of the Peisistratids 
that Hippias played a trick which, while profiting himself, could 
not damage the credit of Athens in the outside market, as 
the ordinary process of adulteration would have done. It was 

^ De Vect iii. 2. 

® Rem. 720. See the discussion in Head, Uni. Mus. Caialj Attica, &c., 
p. xxvii. . ' ' ■ ' 

^ Tiie introduction of bronze coinage seems occasionally to have been ns 
\mpopiilar as was, for instance, the change from copper to bronze in the 
English coinage in i860. At Gortyna, as we learn from an inscription, the 
state had to enforce the acceptance of bronze money (vopiapa rb Kai'xbv) 
instead of silver obols by a penalty of five staters of silver (F. Hnlbherr, 
Amer. Journ, of Arch. 1897, p. 191, im6. JouTn* Internat. 1898, p. 165). As 
M. Svoronos shows, ibid., p, 173, the inscription in que5jtion cannot 
belong to the period of the first introduction of bronze in Gortyna. 

^ Tlie account given in the text of Hippias’ measme is based on the 
remarks of M. J. P. Six, Mem. Chron. p. 178, and is to a certain 

extent conjectural. 
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only tile individual Athenians who suffered by this measure ; 
the Athenian money still passed outside Athens for the same 
amount as before. 

It has been said that such debased coinage as we do find 
among the Greeks is mostly confined to necessitous tyrants. 
It is true that public opinion to a certain extent insisted, 
in the free states, on the purity of the coinage. And the 
debased coins of Dionysius of Syracuse are perhaps the most 
famous instance of the fraudulent coinage of antiquity b But 
it is necessary to realize that the operation of arbitrarily 
placing an excessive value on coins was undertaken by several 
free states. The greater part of the electrum coinage of Asia 
Minor is indeed an illustration of the tendency to debase 
coinage. The Phocaean ^gold/ we are told, had the worst 
reputation in antiquity {to mKicTTov This must refer 

to the Phocaean coinage of the electrum union with Lesbos, not 
to the nearly pure gold coins of the time of the Phocaean thalas- 
socraey. The quality of the Lesbian electrum of the same time 
is no better than that of the Phocaean. Probably only a small 
proportion of the electrum coins possessed the value con- 
ventionally assigned to them. The value of the original gold 
Phocaic stater was twenty Babylonian silver staters, and this 
value remained the nominal one long after the Phocaic staters 
were of electrum instead of gold. Naturally such coins 
wei'e subjected to a discount in markets outside the district 
within which they were legal tender for a fixed sum®. This 
’was the case with the electrum coins of Cyzicus and Lampsacus 
as well as "with those of Phocaea and Lesbos. The latter state 
in quite early times carried the adulteration of silver so far 
as to produce money (PL 1 . 13) of a horrible metal containing 
only about forty per cent, of silver L 

In addition to Asia Minor both Italy and Carthage suffered 
from the frauds to Which the possession of electrum seems 
to have tempted ancient governments. The electrum money 
struck by the Eomans for circulation in Campania contained 

* See above, pp. 16, 17. ^ Hesych. s.v. ^cy/raer?. 

^ Tiie poet Persiniis found that h© could get better exchange for his 
in Mytilene than in Atarne (Pollux, ix. 93 ad fin.). 

^ This billon coinage ceases about 440 b. 0. (Wroth, Brit Mus. Catal.^ 
JVociA', &.e., p. Ixiv). 
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twenty per cent, of alloy, and though weighing only 2| scruples 
circulated at a value of 2 1 scruples of gold. The electrum 
of Carthage was evidently meant to pass as gold, since the coins 
were so treated that their exterior had the appearance of 
the nobler metal. 

The most extensive frauds, however, in connexion with 
money were perpetrated by the Komans under the Empire. 
The silver, which at first contained from one per cent, to two 
per cent, of alloy, underwent a speedy degradation. Nero's 
silver contains from five per cent, to ten per cent, of alloy ; 
under Vitellius, the proportion is nearly twenty per cent. 
The Flavians improved the coinage, lowering the proportion 
to ten per cent. From the end of Trajan’s reign to that of 
Antoninus Pius it is again nearly twenty per cent. ; twenty-five 
per cent, under Marcus Aurelius, nearly thirty per cent, under 
Commodus. Thus it gradually rises to fifty per cent, or sixty 
per cent, under Septimius Severus \ Caracalla, besides his 
billon coins, issued pieces of lead plated with silver, and 
mingled with his aurei copper plated with gold. Under 
Gordian III the alloy in the silver amounts to about sixty- 
seven per cent, Gallienus began by improving the coinage, 
and then proceeded to the opposite exti'eme, some of his coins 
being only twenty per cent, or even five per cent. fine. Excep- 
tionally, however, we find a few pure silver coins of this time ; 
but the argentei antoninmniy by far the commonest class of 
^silver’ coins, are nearly all of the quality above described, 
Tims Diocletian on his accession found practically nothing but 
a bronze and a gold coinage in existence. He revived the use 
of silver, which from this time onward was usually of very fair 
quality \ 

v§ 3* JPldfcd Corny 

More disgraceful if possible than the adulterating of the 
metal was the practice of plating. It is not uncommon to 
find plated Greek coinsV but the practice of issuing them 

^ These details are taken from Mommsen, if. B. iii. p. 29. 

^ Mommsen, M.B. iii. p. 86 ff. 

3 Among the most interesting of these is the British Museum specimen 
of the coin issued by Tliemistocles at Magnesia (Head, Brit Mus, Caial^ 
Jonia, p. 158;, The Paris specimen (Pi, lY. i) is solid. 
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can Hardly be called general, and as a state measure, was 
probably very rai'e. Among the Romans, however, plated 
money occurs in great quantities, and the practice of issuing 
a certain number of plated coins fi^om time to time was 
recognized by the Romans as a legal source of state profit. 
The Greeks ' had from early times issued (though seldom 
openly) coins consisting of bronze or lead plated with silver 
or gold ; the Romans introduced an iron core \ The vast 
majority of the Roman plated coins are proved not only by 
literary tradition, but by the skill with which they are 
executed, as well as by their numbers, to be state issues*’, 
and not the products of private forgers* The fii'st state issue 
of plated coins is- said to. have taken place during the 
Hannibalian war b In spite of enactments compelling the 
acceptance of this bad coin, it was avoided when possible, 
and in 84 b.c. the popular praetor M. Marius Graticlianus 
recalled all such pieces. The reactionary Sulla, however, 
put the praetor to death and cancelled his wise measure. 
Plated pieces continued to be issued until the time of the 
Empire, but it would appear that Augustus called in the plated 
pieces, when he made his monetary reform in 15 b. c.b Even 
then, ho'wever, plated pieces w'ere issued by the state for 
exportation, and the pi^actice was- soon revived in Rome itself, 
although the gradual adulteration of the unplated money made 
it less worth while to issue plated ifieces. 

§4. Frecaiitions against Forgery, 

Our information as to the legal precautions taken by the state 
against false coining is very scanty b The statement of Solon, 

d Herod, iii. 56; Polyaen. Strat iv. 10, s; Arlst. Mem, ^ 20 ff, and Soliol. 

^ Pseudo- Arifetot. however, Oeco 7 i. ii. 2, says thafc the people of Clazomeiiae 
in a time of necessity issued iron instead of silver. These pieces they gave 
to the wealthiest citizens, and received a eoiTespondi ng amount of silver 
in return. Some have supposed that these coins were plated. But the 
transaction has the appeai*anee of a loan, and it is possible that the iroji 
pieces were not plateA ^^nd were meant to be redeemed by the State 
when the crisis should be past ; in fact they were certificates. 

The technical phrase was miscere momtamy or aes, or ferrum ai'gmta 
nmeere, which does not, except in late times, metin to alloy, but to plate. 
The legal terra for plating with gold was iingere or wjicere. 

^ Eonaras, Ann, viii. 26 s. fin. ^ Lenormant, i. p. 234. 

® See Eekhel, Docir. Mum. i. p exiiif. 
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that the crime was in most states a capital one, lias already 
been mentioned. The false inoneyer, whether a private person 
or the state official, was subject to the same penalty. The 
death penalty is mentioned in the inscription relating to 
the Lesbio-Phocaean electrum union h In Eome, the adultera- 
tion of gold or silver was regarded as ecpiivalent to forgery ". 
The lex Izdia peciilahts of Augustus" provided against the 
adulteration of the public gold, silver, or bronze. Of the 
enactments of the later emperors, that of Tacitus is worthy 
of notice, making it a capital offence (involving confiscation 
of the offender’s property) to alloy gold with silver, silver with 
bronze, or bronze with lead And there are numerous 
provisions against the issue from the mint of cast instead of 
struck coins. 

§ 5 . Profcetion l)y Tariff. 

As we have said, money to which the law gave an arbitrarily 
high value within the district subject to that law, fell to its 
proper value outside the limits of the jurisdiction concerned. 
Similarly money which was thoroughly sound was, it might 
be supposed, always worth carr^dng with one'b In the 
autonomous period of Greek history this was probabh" always 
the case. But when the Gi’eek world became subject to Eome, 
certain measures were taken by the mistress of the woiTd 
towards protecting her own money ; the mone}?', i. e. of the 
Eoman state, and that issued by Eome for provincial purposes. 
The denarius being in Imperial times made the official money 
of account all over the world, all forms of money were brought 
into rough and ready relations with the denarius, and always 
to their disadvantage. Before Imperial times we see a similar 
measure adopted to the disadvantage of the tctradrachms of 
the Attic standard still in circulation, which were assimilated 
in value, though not in weight, to the lighter cistophoric 

■' } Bee below,, cli. iv. § 13. , ■ ' 

® ‘Lege Cornelia eavetur, ut qui In aurnm vitii quid addiderit, qui 
argenteos nummos adulterines flaverit, falsi erimine teneri ' (Ulpian, Dig. 
xlviii. 10. 9). Notice the distinetion between the gold, which was in bars, 
and the Sliver, which was coined. 

‘‘ Mommsen, iii. p. 37 ; Dig. xlviii* 13. i, 

^ Scr. Mist. Aug. Tacit. 9. ® Xen. De Veci. iii. 2. 
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standard \ In Imperial times, the silver tetradraehms issued 
from the iiiint of Antioch were tariffed at three denarii; whereas 
four would have been a fairer estimate. Similarly the last 
drachms issued from the Ehodian mint (after b. c. 88) were 
probably made to exchange against Eoman denarii, considerably 
to the advantage of the latter, which weighed only about 3 '88 g, 
as against 4-21 to 4*53 g.“. 

§ 6. Bdative Values of the Metals, 

Closely connected with the question of the adulteration of 
money by the state is a problem which in the present day has 
assumed remarkable proportions. This problem is concerned 
with the relation of the various metals to each other. So long 
as the coinage of Greece was confined to a single metal, the 
others circulating merely in uncoined form, no difficulty could 
have arisen. The state of things must have been parallel to 
that in Mediaeval Europe, from the disappearance of gold in 
the seventh century down to its reappearance in the middle 
of the thirteenth. But in so far as gold, electrum or bronze 
circulated beside silver, a very natural attempt was made to fix 
the relation between the metals. Some states, such as Athens, 
seem to have been content to leave the matter to the market ; 
they struck their gold coins of a certain weight, their silver 
also of a certain weight, but made no attempt, so far as we can 
judge from the coins, to fix a rate of exchange. But other 
states, such as Syracuse, were continually altering the weights 
in their gold coins, in order to bring them into satisfactory 
relation with the silver. The frequency of such alterations is 
sufficient to show that the system was a failure. The extra- 
ordinary complications of the standards of weight in the Greek 
world are mainly due to the attempt to adjust the weights of 
the coins to the relative value of the two metals 

In regard to the relative values of the three chief metals, 
a brief summary of the results arrived at by various investi- 
gators must sufficed Throughout, we have to remember that 

^ See above, p. 39. 

® Head, En#. Cate?., Cana, &c., p. cxilx, 

® The evidence for this will be found in cli. ii. 

^ See especially Hultsch, Metrologie (,i88s), Index^ s. v. Werfchverbaitniss ; 
Lenormant, La Monnaie, i. pp. 145 if. 
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tliere is often a distinction between the actual rate of exchange 
and the rate, often arbitrary, assumed for the purposes of 
coinage. 

Melation of gold to silver, — At and long before the time of the 
introduction of money, the normal rate of exchange between 
gold and silver was 13 1 ; i in Babylonia and in the nations 
eonimercially dependent on it. The early coins of Chios give 
a rate of 13*84 : i. According to Herodotus the rate prevailing 
in the Persian kingdom was 13 : i. So far as Athens was con- 
cerned the rate was not legally fixed, and we find that it 
fluctuates from ii| : i up to 14 : i during the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.o. The metals were allowed to find their own 
levels, and such too was the case in Macedon, where Alexander's 
coinage shows that no rate was fixed. There was a popular 
idea that gold might be regarded as roughly ten times as 
valuable as silver, and many calculations seem to have been 
made on this basis. In one case we find a rate of 10 : i fixed 
]>y law, viz. in the treaty of Eome with the Aetolians in 
189 B. G. And this was the rate in the Cimmerian Bosporus 
before the days of Alexander. It is safe to regard 12 : i or 
3 2J : I as the most usual rate in the Mediterranean basin under 
ordinaiy circumstances. But there are frequent exceptions. 
Thus the earliest coinage of Etruria piwes a decimal relation ; 
the coinage of the same district in the fourth century a nitio of 
15 : X , The rate at Carthage in 306 b. c. was also 10 : i, owing 
probably to the adulteration of the gold coinage. The earliest 
Eoman gold coinage (217 b.o.) is evidence for the extraordinary 
high rate of 17! : i During the last two centuries of the 
Eoman Republic the legal rate was probably 11-90 : i. But 
the discovery of gold in Horicum in the middle of the second 
century b. c. sent the price of gold down by one- third, and 
although it recovered, it suffered a similar shock from Caesar’s 
Gallic victories a century later. Under the Early Ernpire the 
rate is 12-5 ; r. Nero’s adulteration of the coinage, owing to 
w^hich the silver coins became merely a money of account, gave 
gold an arbitrarily low value (10-31 : i, and in the next century 
9*375 : t), from which it only really recovered under Diocletian, 
who fixed the ratio at 13*67 : i. From Constantine I to 

^ iii. 95. 

® But the circumstances were special. See below, eh. iv. § 11 . 
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Theodosius the rate ranges from 13 89 to 14-40 ; i\. About 
the year 400 the rate is as high as 15-18 : i. 

In Sicily the relation between gold and silver was, as we 
have seen (pp. 42, 43), subject to considerable fluctuations, 
ranging from 15 : i, on which ratio the iirst gold coins were 
issued, down to 10 : i. 

Melation of silver to co2)j)er,-— In countries where a copper 
standard was in vogue, this relation was of course important ; 
but where, as in the greater part of Greece, and in Italy after 
the introduction of a silver coinage, silver was the standard 
metal, copper coins were merety a money of account, and the 
relation of silver to copper is unimportant for our purposes. 

The rate 120 : i was that prevailing in Ptolemaic times and 
it is probable that it also prevailed in the Aegean in very early 
days, long before the coinage of copper. We have seen (p. 37) 
tliat to explain the origin of the Eiiboic standard it is necessa3y 
to suppose that the great copper-city, Clialcis, put an unusually 
high value on copper, making the rate 96 : i, a difference of oiie- 
lifth ; but this was of course an exceptional rate. Lenormant 
arrives at a rate varying between 120:1 and 100:1 as the most 
probable one, both for commercial and monetary purposes, in 
the Greek world. The rate 105 : i can be fixed for the district 
north of the Euxine from the aes grave of the great commercial 
city of Olbia. For the rest of Greece, after the time of 
Alexander, the actual value of copper is in no way to be 
ascertained from the coinage in that metal, which is purely 
a token-money. 

Ill the West, if we exclude Carthage, the relation between 
the two metals was very different. The original rate ajipears 
to have been 288 : i, but with increasing commerce, and the 
consequently increasing influx of silver, the rate gradually 
sank. The gradual fall in the value of silver, as compared 
with bronze, keeps pace with, or rather is the chief cause of 
the fall in the weight of the bronze coins of the Eepiiblic. 
The monetary exchange value (56 : 1} established in 89 b, c, (the 

’ Under Julian the actual rate was I4*a5 : i, the rate fixed for coinage 

32 ; I. 

' The latest discussion of the most difficult problem of tlie silver and 
copper coinage of the Ptolemies is by B. P. Grenfell {Boveniic-Lmvs 0/ 
Jio’eri/y PkiladdphuSj pp, 193 ffi). 
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date of the introduction of the semuncial as) does not however 
express the real commercial value of bronze. The same is 
true of the rates fixed under Augustus (56 : i), Nero (71-1 1 m)/ 
and Trajan (80 : i). Brass, which was largely employed for 
coinage under the Empire, was also fixed at an arbitrary 
value, and retained a constant relation to copper of 2:1. 

Electrum, which was regarded for the purpose of coinage as 
a distinct metal, was rated at ten times the value of silver, 
both in Asia Minor and in Greece Proper. Gold being to 
silver as 13I : i, the rate of 10 : i would be true of a mixture 
in which seventy-three per cent, of gold and twenty-seven per 
cent, of silver were coiiibined. It has already been remarked 
that as a matter of fact tiie ingredients varied very considerably 
from this standard. 


CHAPTER IV 


■ .THE COINAGE AND., THE STATE 
§ I. Private Coinage, 

The most primitiYG stage of commerce, in wliicli exchange 
was conducted fey means of barter, Avas no sooner succeeded by 
tlie stage in wbicb a definite medium of exchange was adopted, 
than it became necessary for the state to regulate the con- 
ditions under which that medium was produced. It Avas 
possible no doubt for a priA^ate person to place his stamp on 
a piece of metal in order to relie A’'e others of the trouble of 
constantly AA^eighing it ; but his guarantee AAmuld be accepted 
only within a small circle in Avhich Ms credit was established. 
With the extension of commerce it became necessary that 
coins should be marked by some better knoAAm authority, and 
that authority AA^as naturally the state. Outside the bounds of 
the state, it depended on its credit whether its coinage would 
be accepted AAdthout weighing ; whether, that is, it would be 
accepted as a medium of exchange or treated as merchandize. 
In ancient times the credit of many states stood so high that 
their coins Avere aMays accepted at a fixed Yalue ; that of 
others AAuis regarded foco 

The history of ancient coinage is thus hound up intimately 
AA'ith the political history of ancient states and rulers, and it is 
therefore necessary to inquire in some detail into the conditions 
attached to the prerogative of coinage. 

A private coinage implies the absence of a state coinage, for 
the guarantee of the state is more secure than the guarantee of 
the indmdual, and only AA’'hen the better guarantee is not to 
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be Md will the worse he accepted. It has been suggested’ 
that a large number of the earliest coins which it is customary 
to attribute to various Asiatic cities are in reality private 
money, and that the types thereon are the private badges of 
infliiential bankers. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether any 
of the instances which the author of tliis theory adduces are 
really conclusive. The great stores of staters which we are 
told were in the possession of wealthy bankers like Sadyattes 
or Pythes, may well have been state issues. In all probability 
the marks which were placed by such bankers on coins were 
subsidiary countermarks, which served to give a further 
guarantee to state issues which they had tested and found 
satisfactory. The minor types which are occasionally found on 
the reverses of the early electrum coins, inside the incuse^ 
impressions, can hardly be explained as the badges of indi- 
vidual bankers ; or, if they are to be so explained, they can 
only have served as a secondary guarantee of genuineness, the 
primary one being atforded by the main t3^pe of the obverse. 
The comparative regularity with which the ^ incuses ’ are dis- 
posed on the reverses of all these coins shows that, where two 
or three incuses appear on one coin, they must all have been 
impressed at one and the same time. When they do contain 
designs (and this in early times is by no means the rule), 
those designs very possibly belong to the officials appointed to 
superintend the striking of the coin, and are analogous to the 
symbols which at a later time appear in the field beside 
the main type. Finally, the electrum stater of ^Phanes’ 
(Pi. I. 4), on which so many questions seem to depend for 
their answ'ers, does not by any means enable us to decide this 
one with certainty. Babelon recognizes in Phanes a banker or 
merchant who stamped his pieces of gold with his badge and 
name. But Phanes may well have been a potentate of whom 
there is no other record’’. 

^ E. Babelon, Les Orlgines de la Mmnaie^ p. 91 fit. 

® The origin of these incuse or sunk rectangles is explained in ch. vi. 

^ So far I assume that the name on the coin is rightly explained as the 
genitive of a name ^aivrjs^ or ^d 4 vr]s. If so, the badge is definitely 

stated to be that of Phanes. There is, therefore, no reason to attribute 
the coin to Ephesus, simply because the stag ^the symbol of Artemis) appears 
on this coin as on the coinage of that city. Indeed Phanes would be less 
likely to adopt the stag as his aijiM in Ephesus thtin elsewhere. There is 
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Whether there ever existed in ancient times a subsidiary 
private coinage corresponding to the token coinage of modern 
times (such as the tradesmen's, -civic, and bank tokens of 
England during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth centuries), it is impossible to say with certainty. 
At least, no recognizable specimens have come down to us. 
These token coinages differ from the private coinage, the 
existence of which M. Babelon has tried to establish for early 
times, in that they attempt not to rival the state issue, but 
only to supply the gaps which it leaves unfilled ; that is to say, 
when the state issues only the more valuable kind of coin, 
private money in small denominations is issued to facilitate 
small transactions. The series of many ancient states are 
notably deficient in small denominations ; but it would seem 
that the want was supplied by the use of uncoined blocks or 
bars of the meaner metals, such .as had been in use before the 
introduction of coined money. 


§ 2. Nature of ‘ Tcm])le coinage.^ 

There is, then, no certain instance in ancient history of 
anything which can properly be called a private coinage. The 
prerogative invariably, so far as we are informed, belonged 
to the state. Whenever in Hellas coins were issued by 
individuals, those individuals were rulers, whether constitu- 
tional kings or tyrants. Even what are known as temple 
coinages are probably merely a variety of state coinage. The 
temple at Didyma issued coins (di'aehms or heniidraehms) 
of the same types as those of the Milesian coinage, but 
with the inscription Ef Af AYMXlN IE PH [sdl. hpax^]). The 
inscription proves that the coins were issued from the temple ; 
but, taken in conj unction with the type, it also proves that they 

much more to be said for the attribution to Halicarnassus, where the coin 
was actually found, and where we have, in later times, a record of a certain 
Pliane.^, who acted as an auxiliary of Canibyses in Egypt. But as Friinkel 
has pointed out Zeit 1879, pp. 27-30 ; Weil, in Berl Phil. Wo:h. 1898, 
P* ^ 337 )? form ^mvos, -which appears to be the correct i-eading of the 
name, is the genitive, not of <&ah^77s (which 'would give the imcoutracted 
form ^aiveos in the third, and^afreo in the first declension), but of ^aa w, 
an epithet of Artemis. This being so, the attribution to Ephesus is 
made more probable. 
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were issi:jed with the authority of Miletus. This was, in other 
words, a, special Milesian issue meant for religious purposes. 
On the other hand, the Arcadian coins (PL II. ,8) reading 
*A/)KaSiKoV, although very possibly issued from a great common 
sanctuary, are not a mere temple issue, as we shall have reason 
to see (l^elow, § 14). The stater of Olympia with the legend 
"oXypLiriKov belongs to a special issue of the coinage of Elis 
associated with the Olympic festival. The coinage of the 
Pelphio Amphictiones may most properly be classed with 
federal coinages, which will be dealt with below. Another 
sanctuary coinage is probably that of Eleusis (PI. IV. 5), issued 
during the latter half of the fourth century b. c. ^to meet the 
requirements of the Festival of the Thesmoplioria to which 
the types refer L’ 


§ 3. Coinage of Monarclis. 

In the case of individual rulers, the custom most prevalent 
in Greece Proper and in Western Greece, until the period after 
Alexander the Great, was for the ruler to conceal his identity, so 
far as the coinage was concerned, under the name of the state 
which he governed. Thus Peisistratus and his sons, the 
tyrants of Athens, Anaxilas of Ehegium, Gelo, Hiero I and 
the two Dionysii of Syracuse, There of Acragas, the Battiadae 
of Gyrene, and others all employed on their coinage not their 
own names but the names of the subject states. No doubt 
this practice was dictated motives of policy. In outlying 
districts where monarchy ^vas constitutional, or tyrants more 
audacious, owing to the lower grade of civilization of their sub- 
jects, personal names appear, as at Termera in Caria (where the 
tyrant Ty nines, in the fifth century, issued coins bearing the 
legends T Y M N 0 and T E P M E P 1 K 0 N among the Edonians 
(King Getas, about b. c. 500, PI. II. 9), and the Macedonians (King 
Alexander I and his successors). Alexander and Teisiphoniis, 

^ Head, Brit Mus. Catal^ Attica, -p, lx. 

^ It would be natural to explain, this as a case of a Persian Tassal 
issuing coins ; but we find that the Kipej wv paid tribute to 

Athens in b.c. 440 (C. I. A. I 240, col. ii. v, 76'. The coins in question 
are, it is true, usually placed in the first half of the fifth century b c. 
And it must also be remembered that the Lycians were at once vassals of 
Persia and tributaries of Athens. 
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tyrants of Pherae in Thessaly, placed their names on their 
coins, but the coins of their predecessors, Lycophron and the 
famous Jason, read simply 4>EPAI0N. In this connexion it 
would have been interesting had the Spartans^ with their 
constitutional double monarchy, possessed an early coiiiago 
other than the (doubtless anonymous) o/SeXo/, 

The breaking down of the old Greek traditions of autonomy 
by Alexander the Great brought about the frank declaration of 
the royal prerogative on the coinage of most monarchic states. 
Alexander’s name naturally appeared on his own coins in 
continuation of the old Macedonian custom. That custom was 
eventually adopted, though with some hesitation, by his 
successors : and from them it was copied by Agathocles at 
Syracuse. Even Sparta at this time followed the fashion, for 
a tetradrachm of Alexandrine types reading BASIAEOZ 
APEOZ is known And from this time onwards it is the 
rule that the name of the monarch should appear on his 
coinage, although some of the more conservative states offer 
exceptions ‘I 

§ 4. The Coinage and the Sovereign Poiver, 

^In antiquity, as in modern times, the right of striking 
money was generally an exclusive attribute of sovereignty ‘V 
The independent right of coinage being but a sign of political 
independence, it was inevitable that the ancient Greeks, so 
far as their history is that of a number of small independent 
states, should produce an extraordinary variety of indepen- 
dent issues. The history of Eome, on the other hand, and 
that of Persia, are histories of sovereign states, with subjects 
grouped under them; and in the coinage of these empires 
we are therefore concerned with series partly imperial, partly 
delegated to subordinate authorities. The distinction between 

^ Areus reigned from b.c. 310-266. On coins nofc much later than this 
period appears the diademed head of a king who is not named. The 
tyrant Nabis (b. 0. 207-192) is named and portrayed on a unique tetra- 
drachm in the British Museum, reading BAI AEOZ (= BaiXios) 
NABIOZ (Vwm. C/jr. 1897, p. 107 ff, ; 1898, p. i). But as a rule the 
Spartan coinage was civic. Nabis himself on his earlier coinage placed 
his name alone without the title of king, 

^ Gardner, IVpes, pp- 29, 30, 


® Lenormant, ii. p. 3. 
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imperml and autonomous coinage obtains broadly tbroiigb out 
the ancient worlds although there are in the course of history 
instances of the small state or individual ruler becoming an 
imperial authority with subjects whose coinage required control, 
or joining with other states in a political or commercial 
federation which was appropriately accompanied by a monetary 
union. 

In so far as the relation of ruler to subject was clearly 
understood in the political world, this relation may be found 
reflected in the coinage. The relation of Athens to her subject- 
allies in the fifth century, for instance, was one of disguised 
empire. Consequently we find that the imperial city was 
unable to interfere openly with the coinage of the allied states. 
Hevertheless, as Holm has pointed out those districts, such 
as the Cyclades, which were in closest dependence on Athens, 
were most restricted in their coinage. The close relations 
between Miletus and Athens account for the fact that hardly 
any coins can be attributed to the former city at this period. 
Cities like Cnidus and Phaselis show at the same time 
a considerable restriction if not a complete cessation of coinage. 
But it is possible that this feature may be explained rather 
by exhaustion on the part of the tributary states than by an 
actual interference by Athens \wth their right of coinage ^ 

The coinage of the kings of Maeedon is an illustration of the 
way in which a Greek ruler controlled the coinage of his 
dominions. When Philip in 358 b.c. founded the town which 
bore his name, he gave it permission to strike coins in all 
three metals bearing the autonomous legend 477770)1/ (PI. VIL 
3); but before his reign was over the grant was withdrawn, 
and Philippi was placed on a level with other Macedonian cities, 
used as regal mints, hut only to be identified by subsidiary 

^ Gr, Gesch. ii. p. ; Eng. transl. ii. p. 233. 

In the Beiblatt of the Oesterreich. JaJireshefte, h (1898), p. 43, Dr. Wilhelm 
now annonnces the discovery on Siphnos of an inscription showing that 
the Athenians interfered to regulate the coinage, weights and measures 
of her allies. Another copy of the same document was seen at Smyrna 
and published by Baumeister in the Berichte der Berlimr Akademie, 1855, 
p. 197, but has since been lost and forgotten. Both texts are much 
damaged. Pending the fuller publication and discussion of the new 
inscription, I must be content to note that the passage in the text %vill 
probably require considerable modification in the sense indicated. 
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iniiit marks. Alexander the Great continued tlie system ; but 
ill iiis character of liberator he accorded the right of inde- 
pendent coinage to all those states which freely accepted his 
suzerainty. Even the issue of gold was , permitted to them, 
a liberty which they had not enjoyed under the Persian 
domination. 

For the Great King had reserved to himself most strictly 
all rights connected with the issue of the imperial metal. 
When we find gold issued by some of the dynasts under 
Persian rule (thus Pixodarns, dynast of Caria, e. c. 340 to 334, 
issued a gold coinage), it is ^ a sign of a general relaxation of 
direct Persian control h’ The difficulty of controlling the out- 
lying island of Cyprus also accounts for the issues of gold coins 
by the kings of Citium, Marium, Paphos, and Salamis. In the 
great body of his own dominions the Persian king was able 
to prevent the coinage even of silver except by his own 
authority. Where, however, the king’s authority was. repre- 
sented by satraps or tributaiy d^masts, we find large series 
of silver coins, issued partly by the cities, partly by his 
generals and in their own name. 

Thus practically the whole of the coasts of Asia Minor and 
Syida are represented by a silver coinage. We even hear of 
a satrap of Egypt, Aryandes, issuing silver coins At Tarsus 
w& find issues of silver bearing the legends TEPSIKON and 
KlAiKlON and their Aramaic equivalents. These and similar 
adjectives, like NAflAIKON, ZOAfKON at other Cilician 
mints, have been explained as showing that the coins are 
not properly autonomous issues (which would require the form 
T APSEXlN, &c.) ^ Parallel with these issues are those bearing 
the names of satraps such as Datames, Mazaeus, Pharnabazus, 
and tributary tyrants and dynasts such as Maussollus and 
his successors in Cmia, or Dionysius and Timotheiis at 
ileraclea in Pontus. The most interesting coin of the kind 

^ Head, Brit. Mus. Catal j Cctria, , p. Ixsxiv. 

^ Herodotus, iv. 166. Darius, from Herodotus" account, would appear 
to liave been angry with Aryandes for issuing silver of excessive purit}'. 
There are no extant coins which can be attributed to tliis satrap. It may 
be that he coined sigU with the roya! types which should only have been 
issued by the royal mint, and that this was the real reason of his fall. 

^ But there seems to he insiiMcient foundation for this view ; see 
Babelon, Perses Ackem. pp. xxvii. f. 
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is tliat struck by Tkemistoeles (PL IV. i) when in exile at 
Magnesia b 

Ptolemy Soter allowed to the province of Cyrenaica con- 
siderable privileges in the matter of coinage. Thus, under his 
rule (b. c. 321-308) there seems to have been no limitation of 
the coinage, which is found in all three metals. Prom the 
time of Ptolemy IV, Philopator, down to the acquisition of 
Cyrenaica by the Eomaiis in b. c. 96, there is, however, no 
autonomous coinage, Gyrene being used as a royal mint. 

The letter of Antiochus VII to Simon Maccabaeus^ is an 
interesting record of a grant of the right of coinage made by 
a ruler to his vassal. The tenor of the letter shows that it was 
only when Antiochus was in need of help that he thought ht 
to grant this privilege, which he retracted as soon as he could 
safely break with the Jewish prince L 

The grant of the right of coinage was occasionally aceom- 
panied by the condition that the head of the sovereign should 
appear on the coins. Such was the case wdth the autonomous 
coinage of several cities of Cilicia and Northern Syria under 
Antiochus IV But the reason for the appearance of regal 
portrait-heads on autonomous coins is often merely compli- 
mentary: such is the case with the head of Cleopatra on the 
coins of Patrae (where M. Antonias stayed the wunter b. c. 32-31). 


§ 5. Borne and her Subjects. Bestriction of Gold. 

The regulation by Eome, from the time that she became an 
extra-Italian power, of the coinage of her subjects, is a matter 
which can only be briefly touched upon here. In this respect, 
a more or less definite line may be drawn between the western 

^ Wiuldington, Milmges, i. PI. 1 . 2; Head. Brit. Mus. Catal.^ lonia^ p. 158 
(the latter a plated specimen ’ ; the Berlin Museum has recently acquired 
a third specimen (Zei'fec/ir. / A'mw. xxi. p. 73 note). 

^ I Macc. XV. 5 vvv ovv terry}, i aoi ttavra ra arpaip^ixara, cL dipyjicdv aoi ol rtpd 
kpQv ^amkusy ml oca aAAa d<patp€pxtra arpyj/edv <roii irtLgaai Koppa Uiov vopterpa 
T7}S xd'pas crov. 

The correctness of the attribution to this period of the well-known 
Jewish shekels and half-shekels (Fig. 7, p. 34) has xnghtly been doubted. 
They are rather to be given to the first revolt of the Jews under IS: ero 
(see the references to recent Uteratm*e on this subject in Bum. Chr. 

1893., :p. 75 ).': ■; ■ ■ 

■* Lenormant, il 34 ; Babelon, Eois dc %r. p. ci. if. 
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and the eastern provinces. In the former (witli wliicli the 
Adriatic district must be classed) the denarius was the basis of 
all the coinage ; all coins belonging to any other standard were 
demonetized. Thus the coinage of silver was either stopped, or 
limited to issues on the denarius standard. There was of 
course no legal gold coinage except that of Eome herself or her 
direct representatives. The striking of a gold piece by the 
allies in the Social War ^ was even more treasonable than their 
issue of denarii. The local issues — both provincial and muni- 
cipal —lasted to the time of the Empire, the provincial coinages 
of Spain, Africa, and Gaul (the last centring round the altar of 
Rome and Augustus at Lyons), being most important. But 
by the time of Nero all these local issues had been entirely 
superseded by imperial coins. Sicily tiiroiighoiit was placed 
under the same system as Italy, a bronze coinage alone being 
allowed, and that only to certain favoured cities like Panoniiiis, 
which were free and immune.’ 

The coinage of the East was more complex. Here also the 
general rule prevailed limiting the coinage of gold to Rome. 
There are, however, one or two exceptions. Most important 
is the large issue of gold coins (gradually degenerating into 
electrum) which belongs to the kings of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus (PL XIII. 3). Electrum continued to be coined by 
these rulers as late as the second half of the third century a. d., 
but by this time the material of the money is more properly 
to be called bronze with a wash of gold. From the time of 
Domitian onwards the head of the emperor always occupies one 
side of the coin, the head of the vassal king the other. 

Certain gold coins reading KOZllN are often attributed to 
a Thracian prince who suj)plied Brutus with gold before the 
battle of Philippi ^ On these coins Brutus is represented 
marching between two lictors. But it is not very probable that 
the name of such a person should have been placed in the 
nominative on these coins, which are really a Roman issue. 

^ Friedlander, Osh-. Miinz, p, 73 ; Pinder u. FriedlUnder, Beiirage^ i. p. 176 ; 
Mommsen, Jf. B. ii. p. 426, no. 225. 

^ Mommsen {M. R. iii. p, 2S3) speaks definitely of ^Gosoii, prince de 
Thrace.’ The passage of Appian, on which alone the theory is based, 
does not mention the name of the king whose widow brought gold to 
Brutus. 
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The word KoVo^p may be a genitive plural, and the name of 
a peopled 

The gold pieces belonging to the time of Caracal la and 
bearing t5^pes relating to Alexander the Great are of course 
not coins, and therefore do not concern us^. 

The result of this restriction of the coinage of gold W’ as 
a gradual disappearance of this metal from the coinages of the 
outskirts of the Eoman dominion in proportion as that dominion 
made itself felt. Thus both in Gaul and Britain the advance 
of Eoman influence caused the gradual disappearance of the 
gold coinage. And independent rulers, as the Eoman power 
threatened their existence, abstained more and more from 
employing this metal. The issue of a gold stater at Athens in 
the name of Mithradates the Great (PI. IX. 7) was of course 
an act of war. There is a curious exce|)tion to this rule in the 
gold decadraclim struck at Tyre in 102 b. c.^ The issue of 
a gold coinage by Ephesus and Pergamum in b. c. 87-84 ’was 
a/ declaration of independence b’ 

§ 6. JRestrktion of Silver, 

As regards silver, the regulations were more lax. In the 
first place the denarius standard was not imposed ; but at the 
same time an unfair tariff was established in accordance with 
which the silver coins in circulation were valued at a discount 
in terms of denarii. In the province of Asia the issue of 
Attic tetrad rach ms ceased, and the cistophori were the only 
silver coins which under ordinary circumstances wei'e legal 
tender. The Attic tetradrachms of Side were, however, 
admitted to the province, but only when assimilated in value 
to the cistophori. The issue of Phoenician tetradrachms in 

^ The people of Cossea has been suggested. Babelon, Monn, dela Rejp, rom, 
ii. .p, 114. 

“ Longpa-ier, Rev. Num. 1868, PI. 10-13. The little gold coins of 
Alexandria Troas belong to the same class (Wroth, Mus. Catal.^ Troasy 
&c., p. 12, note). Of the gold coins of Amyntas, it may be said that the 
evidence against their genuineness is too strong to allow of their being 
admitted to the text. The stater at Paris is certainly hilse ; some of 
the sixths appear to be of better style than others, but the resemblance is 
too close to allow of a satisfactory distinction between false and true 
(see Wroth, If His, Galatia^ &c., p. xviii). 

^ At Berlin, JV. iv. p. 6. 

* Head, if.. 2V..p. 49-7. 
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Phoenicia was interfered with and partially stopped. Sfcill 
most of the Greek cities that possessed the title of 4 ree ’ or 
^autonomous’ retained the right of silver coinage j and certain 
confederations created or patronized by the Romans enjoyed 
the same privilege. Thus we have silver coins of the Lycian 
league (PI. IX. 5) certainly as late as the time of Augustus ; 
we have the federal coinage of the Regions of Macedon, during 
the short period 158-146 b. c., those of the Magnetos, Thes- 
salians, &c, and that of Hispania Citerior down to the war of 
Numantia. It -was natural that in mining districts such as the 
last-mentioned a silver coinage should be permitted. 

In Greece, after the formation of the provinces of Achaea and 
Macedonia in 146 b. c , the various federal coinages come to an 
end. We now have a provincial coinage in Macedonia in both 
silver and bronze. The earliest pieces, while resembling in 
types the earlier regional coinage, now bear the word LEG(atus) 
(PL X. 5 ) ; the later pieces, on which the quaestorial insignia 
occupy the reverse, are marked with the names of the praetor, 
quaestor, or legatus pro quaestore L Bronze coins were also 
issued by at least two c^uaestors. On these the whole legend 
is in Greek, while on the silver the Greek lettering is confined 
to the word MAKEAONnN. 

In the Province of Asia the cistophori were taken up by the 
Romans, and on the later of them appear the names of Roman 
proconsuls of the Province of Asia, as T, Ampi(us) .T, /. pro 
co(n)s{uIe}. On the Phrygian cistophori, since the Phrygian 
cities were at times within the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Cilicia, the names of Cilician proconsuls (P. Lentuius, Pi. X. 6, 
and M. Tullius Cicero) occur, as well as those of the Asiatic 
governors. 

Generally speaking, down to the time of the Empire the 
coinage of silver in the eastern provinces was limited to the 
Romano-provincial coinage, and to the issues of a few cities or 
rulers specially favoured (such as Alexandria Troas, Tyre, Side 
in Pamphylia, Amyntas, the kings of Cappadocia, &c,). Other 
states and monarchs received the right of coinage, but were 
limited to bronze. And that a distinct grant was necessary is 
shown by the curious way in which some of the most important 
cities are ill represented, or entirely unrepresented, by coinage 
^ Aesillas q(iiaedor) j 8uura Ug{atm) pro q(^mestore). 
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after they come under the power of Kome. The scantiness of 
the Ehodian coinage under the Empire is doubtless due to the 
sutferings of the island state in the civil wn\r. 

§ 7. The Eastern Prommes under the Emjpire, 

The advent of the Empire caused considerable changes in the 
provincial administration. In the first place, although local 
money was not suppressed, Augustus made Eoman coins, 
weights, and measures obligatory in all parts, in so far as they 
were to be legal in all transactions, and all public accounts and 
tariffs were to be based on the denarius \ If the drachm is 
mentioned, it is regarded as e<^uivalent to the denarius, unless 
a special tariff was arranged 

It took, however, some three centuries, before the Eoman 
coinage actually expelled the local coinage from all parts, and 
then the cessation of the local coinage may have been due rather 
to exhaustion and disorganization than to other causes. 

The silver money of the East in Imperial times is designed to 
meet the want of the provinces for a silver coinage 'which could 
not be supplied in sufficient quantity by the Eoman mint. In 
the first place, the cistophori were continued by the so-called 
^ silver medallions ’ of Asia Minor (PL -XII. 8). Farther East, 
the great mint of Caesarea in Cai^padocia issued enormous 
quantities of silver coins, mostly with a local type, the Mons 
Argaeus (PI. XIV. 2). Syria and the further East were served 
by Antiochia on the Orontes (PI. XIV. 7) and its subordinate 
mints (Tyre, Heliopolis, Emesa, and ‘Others ; even xilaces like 
Seieucia ad Calycadnum struck an occasional billon coin which 
is evidently to be classed with the Antiochene series). The 
third important coinage of this kind is that of Alexandria in 
Egypt, which extends down to the end of the third century 
a.b/ These coins do not bear the name of the mint, but are 
distinguished by their fabric and by the careful system of dating 

^ Egypt, however, seems to have been excepted; not till Diocletian’s time 
did drachms and obols go out of use in aceounts. 

Thus we hear of the Khodian drachms current in a. d. 71, that they 
were tariffed at 10 assaria, or | of the denarius (inscription of Cibyra, 
C'.T. G. ,4380 a, vol. iii p. .■ .. . ■ ■ 

3 As Pick has pointed out (Z./fW. xiv. p. 300 f. ; Jbwm. Internal 1898, 
p, 462), the coinage of Alexandria under the Empire is not the coinage of 
the city, but of the provincial government. 
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according to the regnal years, the symbol L being employed, as 
a rule, instead of €TOVC (PI. XIY. 5, 8). The character of 
these coinages is by no means high, and the silver rapidly’ 
becomes billonj and the billon bronze. 

Besides these important issues, we may mention some of 
a more sporadic character. After the dissolution of the Lyeian 
league and the constitution of the imperial province of Lycia- 
Pamphylia by Claudius in 43 a.d., a series of denarii were 
issued until the time of Trajan. This coinage ceases with the 
transference of the province to the Senate. Less important are 
the casual issues of silver at Byzantium ^ and at Ephesus I 
There are also silver coins struck in Imperial times at Strato- 
nicea, Aphrodisias, and Tabae in Caria, in the first cas3 as late 
as the time of Antoninus Pius. The silver coins struck in 
Cyprus during the last three years of Vespasian’s reign (in the 
names of Titus and Bomitian) are of the same exceptional 
character. Crete has a series of silver coins from Augustus 
to Trajan. The little silver coins struck at Nicopolis in 
Epirus with the head of Faustina Senior ( 0 €A 4 >AVCT€IN A) '^ 
were issued in connexion with the Actian games. Tarsus 
occasionally issued silver. The silver coinage of Tyre lasts 
down to 57 A.D. ; and this city, as we have already noticed, 
was one of the mints of the Antiochene series. The source 
of a peculiar series of silver coins struck in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius and his family, and reading vTrep pIkyjs 'PooijLamv 
or vTrip viKTis rmv Kvplcov 2e^{acrT(ov), was probably Edessa in 
Mesopotamia. 

The irregular and scattered character of this silver coinage 
shows how much the right of coinage depended on the will of 
the provincial governors. It seems impossible to elicit from 
the known facts any kind of rule governing the distribution of 
silver mints. That they were kept under strict control is shown 
by the fact that a governor in the time of Marcus Aurelius is 
known to have demonetized the silver of a mint (unknown) 
owing to its debased condition b 

^ With the heads of the deified Augustus and Livia, therefore pre- 
sumably struch by Tiberius. 

® Under Nero, with the inscriptions AlAPAXMONandAPAXMH. 

^ Wroth in Nwm. Chr, 1897, p. 104, no. 19. 

^ Digest xM. 3. 102, pecunia, qua ilia res publiea utebatur, quasi aerosa 
iussu praesidis sublata est. After the time of Augustus the number of 
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Tlie coinage of bronze was permitted in enoi'mous quantities. 
Tiie right was, even so, strictly controlled by the home govern- 
ment. There were only two senatorial^ mints (Eome and 
Antioch), and local issues supplied the remainder of the bronze 
coinage. The bronze coins issued by Eonian procurators in 
Judaea (of which later) may perhaps foi'm another class. The 
local issues are of two kinds, those bearing the heads of 
emperors or personages of the Imperial family, mostly em- 
presses, and those with a quasi-autonomous type. The emperors 
or empresses are occasionally identified with deities ; Plautilla 
appears as N€A 8€A HP A, Commodus as HPAKAHC PUMAiOC 
(PL XIII. 2). Similarly even on Koman coins we find Livia 
in the character of PI ETAS. 

Next to the heads of emperors, and forming a transition to 
the more frankly autonomous types, come the personifications 
oftheEoinanSenate(l€PACVNKAHTOC,e€ONCVNKAHTON, 
PL XIII. 6)andofEomaherself(eEA PriMH, GEAN PliMNN, 
PL XIII. 6). These are limited to senatorial provinces, or 
rather, one may say, to the province of Asia I 

The individual city is represented on its coins bj^ its AHMOC 
(PL XIV. 9, 10), BOVAH (l€PA BOVAH, PL XIV. ii), 
rCPOVCIA (1€PA TEPOVCIA), or personified, in which case 
the name of the city, or simply HO A 1C, is inscribed beside 
the bust. A fine coin of Sardes (PL XIII. i) has a representa- 
tion of the MrjTpoTroXis 2dpBis ’Atrias AvBlas *EWuBos a\ But the 
greater number of these quasi-autonomous coins bear repre- 
sentations of deities or heroes locally important, such as Zeus 
Poteos at Dionysopolis (PL XIV. 12). 

The right oJf coinage gradually became more and more an 
empty honour. The greater part of the later bronze coinage 
of Asia Minor seems to have been connected with local festivals 
and games, and coins were probably issued in vast numbers on 
these occasions in order to supply the wants of the unusual 

mints from wluch silver was issued was considerably reduced. Again, 
under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius there were numerous changes, some 
mints being closed, other new ones opened, many only for a few years. 

^ See p. 50, for the authority of the Senate in the matter of coinage. 

« PIIMH occurs outside the province, as at Amisus and Alexandria. 
The interference of the Roman Senate in local affairs is evidenced at 
Laodicea in Phrygia by the "phrase ASy/jian ^vvKkrjTov, which is equivalent 
to Senatus Considto, 
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concourse of spectators. After the time of GalHeniis, Greek 
Imperial coins were rarely struck ; the Emperors Claiiclius II, 
Aiireiian, and even Tacitus are, however, represented (the last 
only at Alexandria and Perga). At Alexandria the coinage 
went on (long after the billon 'had degenerated into bronze) 
iiiitil the time of Diocletian, who established there one of his 
Eoman mints. 

The treatment of vassal rulers seems to have varied as much 
as that of subject cities. The gold coinage of the Crimean 
kings has already been mentioned. In the closing days of the 
Eepublic and the beginning of the Empire the kings of Maure- 
tania, of Cappadocia, of Pontus (that is to say, the Zenonid 
family), the kings of Nabathaea, and Amyntas of Galatia are 
all represented by silver. On the other hand, the kings of 
Thrace (with the possible •exception of a Cotys in the first 
century e. a), the Jewish rulers, the kings of Commagene, the 
dynasts of Olba, the kings of Cilicia, and (from the time of 
Trajan downwards) the princes of Edessa were limited to 
bronze. The usage as to putting on the coins the head of the 
emperor seems to have varied in different places, and under 
different rulers in the same place. 

The Eoman governors and their subordinate officers, having 
authority over the various provinces, naturally appear on the 
coins of places under their control j in these cases the inscrip- 
tions are in Greek k 


§8. Homan Colonies, 

A peculiar position in the monetary system of the Eoman 
dominions was occupied by the Eoman colonies. Strictly 
speaking, that colonies of Eoman citizens should ever have had 
a coinage other than the state coinage was an anomaly. That 
colonies with limited citizenship should have had certain 
rights of coinage was, on the other hand, only to be expected. 
Accordingly we find in the earliest period that cities like 
Caere and Capua (which possessed the ‘Caeretan right ’), and 
colonies with the ‘Latin right/ standing in the same position 
as allied states, did possess a coinage of their own. Until 
268 B. c-j when the Eoman silver coinage was introduced, the 

VSee below, ch. v. § 8. 
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right of coinage in these colonies .ms nnrestricte.cl. At this 
date, however, the issue of silver by the colonies was stopped, 
and a similar measure was adopted wdth the allies (the B.rettians 
alo,ne excepted). About four years later, .all mints, colonial or 
other, ..were closed in Central Ital}^ and .at the same time the 
system of the was imposed on the southern part of the penin- 
sula. The bronze now issued was, however, of a. lower standard 
than the .Eoman ; and after a time none but the smaller divisions 
were alIow<E^. The admission of ail Italians to the citizenship 
by the leges Julia vaid Flaiitla-Fa^nria {&, c, 90-89) naturally 
carried with it the abolition of the independent coinage of 
Italian colonies and allies,, excepting only Paestum. The 
coinage of Sicily and Spain, however, continued ; but here 
again, as .earlier .in .Italy, the weights were kept below the 
Roman standa.rd. 

In the period of transition to the Empire, the old rule was 
broken, notably in the case of Corinth, which, though a colony 
of Eoman citizens, issued coins: Gades is another instance of 
the same breaking down of the old distinction. About this 
time also we find a number of municipia striking money, some 
of them even placing their title on it’. Some of these may, 
however, have been municipia with the Latin right only. We 
have also in the coins of Vienna and Lugdiintim (imder the 
name of COPI A) further instances of the same relaxation of 
the rule ; and Eemaiisus and Cabellio (with the Latin right) 
and Lugdiinum (with the Eoman right) even .issued silver 
quinarii, ; '. 

Augustus removed the anomaly' hj abolishing the distinction 
between the two forms of rlghtp and making it possible for all 
colonies outside Italy alike to bronze. The right 

however, had to be specially granted in each case, and the 
circumstance of the grant is noted on many coins. As it was 
at first made by the emperGr directly, we fiid the formulae 
Perm{issu) Atigusti, Jermissii Caesaris Axigitistl)^ Perlmissu) 
Imjgiiratorls) Caesarls AugusU^ InJulgentlae Augiusti) Moncta 
impctrata (this at Patrae), and exQXi Feiin{issii) Dm Ang[%istl). 
But after the reorganization of 15 B. c. the proconsuls were 
competent to make the grant,/ ‘and thus we meet with the 
names of legates and proconsuls in formulae such as : Term[issu) 

^ As at Eniporiae, EM POR—M V NIC. 
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Sllani (at Berytus), Permissu L. Aproni procos. III (at Glypea). 
The mention of these permissions ceases in the time of 
Tiberius h The most abbreviated form in which they are 
found is PPDD (Penmssti Proconsulls, Bemriomm Becreto). 

Colonial coinage in the West has but a brief duration. In 
Siciiyy it ends with Augustus ; in Africa and ISTumidia, with 
Tiberius ; in Spain, with Caligula ; in Gaul, about the time of 
Nero : Babba in Mauretania, curiously, strikes as late as Galba’s 
reign. The exceptions are only apparent. When Commodus 
perpetrated his freak of colonizing Eome, the new colony 
struck coins with the title Col[oma) L{ucia) An{t 07 iimam) 
Com(mocHaw a) (Fig. 1 8). The coins of the fourth consulate of 



Frcf. i8.— Reverse of as of Commodus (a.d. 190) : COL(onia) L(ucia) 
AN(toniniana) COM(modiaiia). P(ontifex’) M(aximiis), TR(ibU“ 
iiicia) PCotestate) X V, I M P(erator) VII I, CO(n)S(ul) VL S. C. 
Priest ploughing. 

Postumus (a.d. 265-266) struck at Cologne, reading Col(onia) 
Gl{aulid) Agnp{pim) ov 0 {olomd) C^lmidia) Aiiignsta) A{grippmd)^ 
are really imperial, not colonial coins. In the East the colonial 
coinage lasted down to the time of Aurelian. 

The official language of these colonies was of course Latin. 
Still we find Greek in some of the colonies of late foundation, 
as Thessalonica, and Philippopolis in Arabia. Greek in fact 
is the rule in the remote East, where it must have been difficult 
to inculcate Latin. And even in Asia Minor the Latin legends 
are often sadly blundered The later coins of Antiochia on the 
Orontes reading $ C and Mi^rpo. KoXa>i/ta have been explained, on 

^ But Corintli, -which received again from Bomitian the right which it 
had lost under Yespasian, records the fact in the legend Perm(iss?e) 
Imp(&ratoY%s). 

For instance, the title of Yolusian appears (in the dative) on coins of 
Pisidian Antioch as I M PCVIRAPCALVSSI ANO AVG. 
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the ground of the two Latin letters, as really senatorial coins h 
The letters S R on the coins of Antioch in Pisidia |)oint to 
some interference on the part of the Eoman Senate with the 
coinage of the colony (PI. XIY, 3)", . 

The obverse type of colonial coins under the Empire is 
almost universally the emperor's head. In the earlier period 
it is not unusual to find mention of the Eoman patrons of the 
city. At Gades we find Agrippa as Miinicipi Pafromts et Parens ; 
earlier at Paestum On. Corn[elms) IL Tiic(cius) Patr{oni). 
Agrippa’s third consulate is commemorated on coins struck at 
Caesaraiigiista (Tarraconensis) as late as the reign of Caligula. 

The types of the colonial coins are as a rule somewhat 
uninteresting. The most common are: — 

A priest tracing the pomoerium with a plough drawn by 
a yoke of oxen. 

The Wolf and Twins. 

Marsyas (a copy of the Silenus-statue in the Eoman forum, 
popularly called Marsyas and supposed to be a type of the 
Latin right) 

Military standards (denoting a deditcMo of veterans) some- 
times accompanied by an indication of the legion concerned. 

But besides these and other stock types (such as Victory, the 
emperor performing various functions, the Eoman eagle, <&c.), 
there occur interesting local representations, such as Apollo 
Smintheus at Alexandria Troas, Men at Antioch in Pisidia 
(PL XIY. 3), or the types relating to the myths of Bellerophon 
and of Melicertes at Corinth. 

§ 9. Belegated Coinage : the Satraps, 

We have already mentioned the subsidiary coinages of the 
Persian Empire : those coinages which, to meet the military 
necessities of the outskirts of the Empire, were by the Great 
King’s pei’mission issued by his generals or satraps, and by 

( SC occurs elsewhere, e.g. at Phiiippopolis m Arabia and at the 
colony of Malliis in Cilicia. 

2 An interference limited at first (from Septimius Severus to Gordian III) 
to the sestertii, and then extended to all the coins. The meaning of tlie 
abbreviation is, however, by no means certain. The letters also occur at 
the colony of Parlais in Lycaonia, 

^ Serv. adAen. iii. 20 j iv, 58. 
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tbe dynasts wlio owned allegiance to him. From one point 
of view {de facAo) the coinage of these last was simply the 
outcome of a privilege granted to subjects (from whom it could 
hardly be withheld) j from another {de ,jure)^ the right of 
coinage may be looked upon as delegated to them by the 
Great King. The coinage of the satraps and generals, on 
the other hand, is a purely delegated coinage without any 
of the character of autonomy. In Paphlagonia, Ionia, and 
Cilicia the satrapal coinage is especially important. In the 
northern province, the mint of Sinope was irsed by Datames, 
by his son Abd Susin (?) \ and by Ariaratbes ; tbe last-named 
struck coins also at Gaziura in Pontus. The legends on all 
these coins, except those of Datames, are in Aramaic. Besides 
the satraps themselves, however, it is possible to recover from 
these coins the names of a certain number of their subordinates, 
such as those which M. Six has read on coins of the series 
of Datames^. 

As satrap of Dascylium, Pharnabazus issued staters bearing 
a fine j)or trait of himself (PI. Y. 6), perhaps from the mint 
of Cyzicus, on the occasion of the loss of that city by the 
Athenians \ These coins bear the satrap ^s name in Greek 
letters. More than thirty years later, when he was preparing 
his expedition against Egypt (b. c. 378-372), it is probable that 
Pharnabazus issued from Tarsus coins bearing in Aramaic 
characters his name and the supplementary legend Idle or 
KIAiKION, showing that the coinage was meant to defray 
the expense of his military preparations in Cilicia, These 
satrapal coins, therefore, were probably nothing but a military 
issue \ 

^ Kum. €hr. 1894, p. 302. In the pseudo- Aristotelian second book of the 
Oeconomics (c, 24) is an intei’esting stoiy of Datames and the plundering 
of a temple for plate which he carried to Amisus and Converted into 
money to pay liis troops. 

^ yararanes, Tir ..... Orontobates (perhaps identical with the last 
dynast of Caria). 

® B. o. 410. y^roth, 0 /n*. 1893, pp, 11-13. 

* ‘ C’est comme geinSraux places it ia tete d'armdes en campagne et non 
comme satrapes, exer9aiit les pouvoirs reguliers de cette charge, qiie les 
personnages en question les out fabriquees et y ont inscrit leurs noms * 
(Lenormaii t). Probably also the representation of the satrap’s own features 
which we find at Cyzicus would not have been permitted in the province 
of Cilicia, which was nearer home. 
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The woixi mi'c?,//, which occurs on a large number of Cilician 
coins of later date than those of Fharnabaziis, was once 
interpreted as equivalent to the 'Oreek ^la-Bos ^ ; but it is now 
generally agreed that' the letters' represent the name,,'.. of 
Mazaeiis,. wdiose career as satrap, in Cilicia, in .Eber-nahara 
(i.e. iiorthern Syria, ^across the river’’ Euphrates), and finally 
ill Babylon under Alexander, lasted from 362 to 328 b c. He 
issued coins for all three satrapies, the most remarkable piece 
being that (PL lY. 12) which describes him as bMazaeus, who 
is over E ber-n ah ara ' an d . Cilicia. ’ 

111 considerably later times the Parthian king Phraates II 
|B. c, 136-127) in order to pay his troops in the war against 
the Scythians, issued drachms which bear the word KaraaTpareLa 
campaign , 


§ 10. iniitanj Coinage tn the West 

Examples of a military coinage are by no means wanting 
when we pass from the East to the Greeks of Greece Proper. 
The enigmatic ‘ Thibronian money ’ mentioned by Photius ^ 
was presumably that strucdc by one of the two men named 
Thibron, probably the Spartan harmost, to pay the Greek 
troops which he organized against Tissaphernes The coins 
have not been identified with any degree of certainty L An 
instance of a military coinage issued in common by a number 
of Sicilian towns will occupy us subsequently L 

But the most important instance (outside Kome) of the issue 
of coins for purely military purposes is found in the Western 
Mediterranean. The Carthaginians, who did not possess a 
citizen army, were obliged to spend large sums in payment 
of their mercenary troops. The earliest Carthaginian coins 
are those struck in Sicily for this purpose at the time of the 
great invasion of 410 b. 0. (PL XL 5). The workmanship 

^ Lenoriuant, ii- p. 262. 

^ &i^pd)V€iov vofiiffpa : (SuKet BWpm/oi rod Eenor- 

mant, ii. p. 258. 

" Xen. Exp, Cyr. vii. 6. i. 

* See Wiilers, xxi. p. 66 f. It appears that the coins wei’e not 

of good quality. 

For the coin supposed to have been struck by the Athenian army in 
Samos (Lenormant, ii, p. 260), see Gardner, Sajwos, pp. 45, 46. 

H ; 
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of these coins is thoroughly Greek ; hut the inscription in 
Funic clmractfrs, an occasional Funic symbol and types such 
as the date-palm, the head of a queen (Dido ?), and others 
proper to Carthage distinguish them from the issues of the 
Greek cities of Sicily. At the same time the head of Persephone 
surx'ounded by dolphins, which often occurs, is an obvious 
imitation of the head on the Syracusan coinage. The in- 
scriptions fall into two classes. The one includes the names 
of cities occupied by the Carthaginians, such as Heraclea 
Minoa, Motya, Panormus (?), Eryx, Solus. Of the others one 
is the name of Carthage (‘New city of Carthage’), which does 
not imply that the coins were struck there, as the analogy 
of ROMA on coins struck at Capua and other places suffices to 
prove. We find also ^Am Maclianat and similar forms, 
meaning ‘the people of the camp’ or ‘army.’ Finally, 
Mechasbim appears to denote the quaestors or paymasters 
in attendance on the commanders. 

This camp coinage of the Carthaginians in Sicily probably 
terminated in the time of Agathocles, having lasted about 
a century. 


§ II. Boman Military Coinage* 

The military issues were, as has been already indicated, 
an exceedingly important part of the Eoman coinage, both 
in their bulk and by the historical fact that^ the process by 
which the coinage of the Republican state became the coinage 
of the emperor was entirely conditioned by the laws relating 
to the military coinage. In accordance with the whole con- 
stitution of the Empire, Julius and Augustus applied the 
principles of the military coinage, up till then confined to 
the provinces, to the coinage of the city; the right of coinage 
belonging to the Imyerator, which included the right of 
portraiture, was thus assumed by the head of the State in civil 
as well as in military affairs. The military commander in 
virtue of his struck coins either in his own name, 

or through his financial officers {gmestor^ legatus, or pro 

^ As Lenormant has said ia a passage (ii. pp. 272, 273') the gist of which 
I have tried to reproduce. See also Mommsen, Momi. Eom, ii. pp. 57-63. . 
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(imestore% Tlie authority of the Senate was not needed 
and is only exceptionally mentioned Tlie coinage thus 
issued by the military commanders was part of and conformed 
to the system of Eoman state coinage.; its circulation was not 
confined to any one part, of the- Eoman dominions. , But the 
governors of provinces' also issued local . coinages of a limited 
character' and conforming to local standards and types (such 
as the Maced o.nian series or the cistophori which must not 
be confounded with the military coinage ' proper, although 
th.Q impermm in virtue of which the two classes of coins were 
issued was one and the same ^ 

The first coins certainly of a military character issued T>y' 
the Eoman Eepublic are small gold pieces of 6o, 40, and 
, 20 sesterces (PI. XI. 9). The obverse bears the helmeted head 
of Ares and the mark of value; 'the reverse an , eagle on a 
thunderbolt, and the inscription ROMA. The work is Greek. 
These pieces were issued during the Hannibalian war, beginning 
ill 217 B. c. The extraordinary value attributed to them (giving 
a ratio of 17^': i between gold and silver'*’) shows that they 
were issued under stress of circumstances. 

: The liberator^ of Greece, T. ’Quinctius 'Flamininus, issued 
during' or after the Second Macedonian war (b.c. 200-197) 
a gold stater with his portrait and name (T. Q_V'I hi CTl). In 
some respects this rare coin® is an exception to the rule that 
Eoman military coinage conformed to the general - Eoman 
system ; for it is a stater of Attic weight, and the reverse type 
is that of the gold staters of Alexander' the Great (Xike with 
wreath and palm-branch). But, '. as Lenormant, has remarked, 
at this early period a coin of Eoman weight would have puzzled 
the Greeks. 

The Social War saw the issue of a large military coinage 
by the revolted allies (Pi. XI. 13, 14). This 'records the names 

^ Other officers were occasionally, but only in special circumstances, 
granted the light ; e. g. legati pro consvle ovpro prdetore^ and in the civil wars 
the nrfoan quaestors and the triumviri monetales XQplSLm the military 
quaestors. - , 

^ On coins of Sulla’s two lieutenants C. Annins, 0 . Valerius Elaccus ; of 
L. and C, Memmius, quaestors during the Sertorian war j and the praetor 
C. Coponius in the war between Caesar and Pompeius. 

^ See above, p. 88. 

^ A list of these provincial issues in Lenormant, ii. pp. 277-287. 

* Hultsch, p. 302. e See Head, M, N. p. 205. 
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of their generals (and perhaps alsb their military quaestors), 
and C. Papins Mutilns is sometimes actually called (in Oscaii 
characters) jE'jwhra to' {i.e. ImperaioiY. 

The great series of Eoman military issues begins, however, 
with Sulla. His quaestor in the Mithradatie war, Lueullus, 
issued for the payment of the troops coins which were actual ly 
known as ^ Lucullan.’ These are probably the pieces of some- 
what hasty execution reading L. Sulla on the obverse, and 
Imper, itcnim on the reverse. The obverse bears a head of 
Venus, before it Cupid with a palm-branch; the reverse, 
a sacrificial ewer and a lituus between two trophies (PL XII. 2}, 
Two peculiarities may be noticed : exactly the same types occur 
in both gold and silver; and the gold pieces are struck at 
thirty to the pound L 

The example set by Sulla was followed by Pompeius, by 
Julius Caesar, and by the minor combatants m the civil war. 
In 49 B.C., for instance, the praetor C. Coponius, in command 
of the fleet at Ehodes, struck denarii with his own name : 
< 7 . Coponius Fr[aetor\ and that of the monetary triumvir 
Q. Sicinius: Sicinius Illvir, ' The fact that both these men 
were holding ^ home ’ magistracies, and therefore had no real 
right to strike military coins, made it necessary for them 
to mention the Senate {S- C,) as authorizing the issue. 
These coins well illustrate the disturbed condition of the 
political ’world at the time. 

Caesar, once in possession of the city of Rome, made it 
the mint of his imperatorial coinage, while the urban officers, 
as we have seen, struck outside the city the coins which should 
have been issued at home. In 44 b. c. an order was made 
by the Senate that the portrait of Caesar should be placed 
on the coins. This was done in the case of the urban silver 
coinage which was issued by the monetary magisti'ates in- 
stituted by Caesar (PL XII. 7). But the order did not apply 
to the gold coins, which did not come within the Senate’s 
control. For the issue of money by the urban officials was 
still strictly limited to the baser metals, except in the case 

^ Ei'iedl. OsK PL IX. 6 aod 9. See also below, § 14 ; Conway, 

Ttoh’c nadfids, L pp. 216 ff. 

Siula occasionally issued gold at thirty-six to the pound ; Hultseh, 
p. 302. The weight of the Eoman aureus gradually fell (see above, p. 54). 
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'.of military coinage; and the aurei ■■ of .Caesm' were all issued 
in virtue of liis military office. ' Not tilLthe year after Caesai*\s 
death was an urban .gold coinage instituted. A single gold 
coin of Julius Caesar (if indeed.it is not a coin of .Hirtiiis 
wlilcli lias been tooled) bears his portrait’.; but ■ in placing 
his portrait on this gold piece he was not conforming; ■ to 
any decree of the Senate, but to the example set long before.' 
by FlamininLis. The right of portraiture was not actually 
a prerogative of monarchy at this time; witness the fact that 
not only M. Antonins and Octavius, but also the most 
eminent republicans (Cassius excepted), followed Caesar’s 
example after his death. The privilege was extended by the 
triumvirs to their families (thus we find the heads of Octavia, 
of Marcus Antonins Junior, even of Cleopatra, on coins of 
Marcus An tonius). The right of portraiture was retained by 
the governors of senatorial provinces even under the Empire, 
but only until the year 6 a. n. From that time onwards 
it was an imperial prerogative ‘h 

We liave traced tiie process by which tlie military coinage 
of the Eepublic became the chief state issue of the Empire. 
This coinage now passes out of the limits of this section, 
as being no longer an issue delegated or permitted by the state 
to its military representatives. Before leaving this subject, 
however, we nirty take notice of the coins struck by the 
propraetor P. Carisius in Spain (23 -22 b. c.), the last on ■which 
a general was allowed to place his name Henceforward 
the military coinage is absorbed in the general imperial 
system. Certain classes of coins may, ho^vever, be distinguished 
by type or legend as having a closer connexion wuth the army 
than the rest: such ax’e the coins -with the legends FfDES 
MfLlTVM, CONCORDIA MILITVM, &c, or with the names 
of the legions, such as LEGio Xlll QEN\in(i tAarfki yictnx\ 

^ Lenormant, ii. 328. The portrait is, however, disgiiisod as a head of 
Pietns. As to the gen niiieness of the coin see Balirfeldt, Xadttulge u. 
Btrlchiiguji/jm, p. 140. The specimen in the British Museum is cei’taliiiy of 
veiy doubtful luitlienticity. 

^ But it was not recognized as such by Glodius Maeer, who, while attempt- 
ing to revive the repuJjiican constitution after the fell of Nero, and without 
cixUlng himself vnperator, nevertheless placed his portrait on Ms coins. : 

Lenormant, ii. p. 363 ; Babelon, i¥onn. de la Mep, i. p. 317 f. 

^ These legionary coins occur under M. Antonins and again in the third 
century under S. Severu-', Galiienus, &c. 
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§ 12. ComUned Coinages: Meal and Complimenfarg Alliances. 

Besides the exercise of the right of coinage by the single 
state, Greek history presents several instances of its being 
exercised by more than one state in common. It is necessary 
at the outset to distinguish the apparent from the real alliance 
coinages. A complimentary understanding (ofxuvom) between two 
states was often, under the Eoman Empire, accompanied by 
what are called ^alliance coins’ on which the names of the 

Thus we have a coin of Valerian I. 
struck at Side with CiAHTUN 
A€A4>jQN 0 MON 01 a (Fig. 19), 
commemorating doubtless an under- 
standing with Delphi at a time 
when Pythian games were cele- 
brated at Side. There are coins of 
Apollonia in Pisidia in ^alliance’ 
with the Lycians, from whose land 
the Apolloniates claimed to have 
come. The states are usually repre- 
sented by their deities, and also 
named, but occasionally the types 
are regarded as sufficient to identify 
the states concerned ’ . 

These coins, which are especially 
common in Asia Minor, cannot be 
regarded as expressing alliances either political or monetary, 
considering the conditions of the Eoman rule under which they 
were issued. 

The real alliance coinages of Greek antiquity ai’e either 
primarily political or primarily commercial. A third class, 
however, in which the coinages centre round a religious point, 
may perhaps be distinguished. As a rule, coinages originating 
out of purely commercial reasons have the characteristic that 
the states concerned retain their own types, but conform to 
a certain standard and fabric. The coinages of alliances 

^ Mionnet (vol. iii. p. 47) no. 114) describes a com reading merely 
OMONOIA MYTlAHNAinN on which the divinities represented 
show that the alliance was between Mytilene, Pergamum, Ephesus, and 
Smyrna. 


two states were coupled. 



Fig. 19. — Eeverse of bronze 
‘Alliance-Coin’ of Side 
and Delphi. Two Vic- 
tories holding prize vase 
with palm - branches. 
[Ohv. Bust of Valerian I.] 
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tiiat are primarily political range between two ' extremes ; 
one, in which the indmduality , of the various states Is so 
completely sunk in the federation that they all use coins 
exactly alike and struck at one mint; the other, in which 
a certain type and standard, are common to all, while the 
various states distinguish ' their own issues by mint marks, 
subsidiary types, or inscriptions/ Between these two extrem.es 
there is much variation ; frequently we find states supple- 
menting the federal coinage by means of a coinage of their 
own. And usually it may be taken for granted that where 
the former extreme of an absolutely uniform coinage is found, 
its existence is owing to the undue predominance of a single 
state. In these cases the federal name X AAK I AEflN (PI. V. ii) 
or BOIflTflN or the like is placed on the coinage for reasons 
of policy. The true federal coinage, in which the equality of 
the various members of the state is properly expressed, is one 
in which those members have their own distinctive issues. 

§ 13. Commercial Unions. 

Of the commercial unions leading to the adoption of a 
coinage uniform in essential particulars, there are two great 
instances, the union of Southern Italy, and that between 
Phocaea and Mytilene. The peculiar fabric of the early coinage 
of a part of Southern Italy will occupy us later h The states 
which issued these remarkable coins were in the main Achaean 
colonies or their dependencies ; but the Dorian Tarentuni was 
drawn into the system for a time. It is a noteworthy fact, 
recently discovered by Mr. A. J. Evans, that the Chalcidian city 
of Zancle across the Sicilian strait also had. an early coinage 
of a fabric similar to that of the Achaean cities. The federal 
coinage which began in the middle of the sixth century, and 
lasted until about 480 b. c., was perhajps partly the outcome of 
the political projects of the Pythagorean brotherhood As the 
federation was never very firmly established, we find con- 
siderable laxity in the system of the coinage, Groton, Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Caulonia (PL III. 3), Luiis, Siris, Pyxus and 

, ,§ 4. ■ ' ■ 

* Head, If. W. p. n. In so far as this is ti'ue, the union cannot have 
been founded on a purely commercial basis. 
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a few other cities conform in all respects to the federal fabric 
and weight (staters of 8-i6g., thirds of 2-72 g.). Poseiclonia 
(PL III. 2} conforms in fabric, but in standard and mode of 
division it follows the Campanian system (staters of 7-64 g,, 
drachms of 3-82 g.). Tarentum observes the rule of fabric at 
first, but about 500 B. c. places a new type in relief on the 
reverse; and the stater is throughout divided into halves. 
Finally, Zancle, in the earliest period of its numismatic history, 
struck drachms of 5-68 to 5-12 g.L A peculiarity to be noticed 
is that a large number of the cities place their names side by 
side on the coins. We find the following combinations : — 


Uik ... and Mok . . . (both retrograde) 
Stpfx'os (retrogr.) and IIu£o€s 
Uoff . . . and /"ti? . . . 

Qpo , . . and . . . (retrogr.) 

Qpo • . . and Te . . . ; 


Pal . . and Mol ... 

Siris and Pyxns. 
Foseidonia and Phistelia ? 
Croton and Sybaris. 
Croton and Teme»a. , 


In some eases of alliance the type on the reverse is varied, 
although still incuse (thus the coin of Croton and Temesa has 
on the obverse a tripod— type of Croton— on the reverse a 
helmet incuse — type of Temesa). But equally often the same 
type does duty for both cities. 

No less important than the union just described, but of 
a later date, was the monetary union between Phocaea and 
Hytilene which is attested by an inscription dating about 
400 b.c.'L This inscription records an agreement between 
Phocaea and Mytilene to issue a common coinage in elect rum, 
the quality and weight of which is fixed ; the mints were to 
work alternately for a year, the lot falling upon the Mytileiiaean 
mint to begin. Omitting the mutilated beginning of the 
inscription, read : — 

T[6i' be Kepvd'JTti roj xpvcriov virobiKov dp,cj)orep~^mat 

TToXietrorL' be epi^pepai rm pev ip MvTiKrjpat [Kepyai/ri] rms* 

TralcraLs Tms ip M[vT£X^]i/ai TrXeas rmv atpi(T€(av, ip d[e rjalff 

dp)(aiS Traiorms Tats ip 7rA[ie]aff T<Si/ alplaem^p^" tcip Si bUap eppe me 

iireL Ke muiaVTos i^ekBrp ip pi)PPe(^(rJ(n. at bi K€ KaTay[p6]^i)t to ypicriov 
iceppup {fSap6VTe[p]*--[j^] 8ikoiPj Savarmt, ^apimcrdm' al /C€ dffogljiujyjyt 

^ Kuni. Chr, 1896, p. lor. Thirds of the Euboic tetradrachm ? or 
Aoginetic drachms ? See above, p. 36. 

Tiio latent account in Wroth, Brit. Mm. Catal., Troas., &c., p. Ixv. 
text is given in Michel, liecuoil d^lnbcriptions grecqiies, no. 8. 
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a/i|3[po]T»5j/, t[6] btmcrT^piopj orri xp^l ct^f{Q)v 1 } 

KaT^*[p]<fmi:. a §€ ivoXis dpalrios Kai afaptoj eXa^oP MvTtkrjvaot, 

TTpikiBe KOTTTiqp, Trporavts 6 TfeBd KdXmvov^ ^jojKai; M 0 TnBa 

®Api'o[r]ap;^o"« 

By this convention the official who makes the alloy of gold 
and silver (i e. the electrum of which the coinage of the two 
cities is composed) is responsible to the government of his 
state, the trial to take place within six months after the 
expiry of his term of office. The punishment for wilfully 
making the alloy too base {uBapea-repov) was death. In any case 
the official, and not his city, was alone responsible. 

The electrum coins of Phocaea (PL IV. 8) are distinguished 
by the canting s^mibol of the city, a seal ; a certain 

iiimiber of Mytilenaean sixths are distinguishable by the 
letters M or AE (Lesbos), but the greater number (PL IV. 9) 
are uninscribed. The strong resemblance to each other of 
these sixths proves that they were issued from a single mint ; 
probably for use in the various Lesbian cities (as the inscription 
AE would seem to show). The Phocaic staters and sixths were 
accepted in Lesbos as legal tender, and the Lesbian in Phocaea. 
In the neighbouring Atarne, on the other hand, Phocaean coins 
were at a discount L 

The convention between Phocaea and Mytilene is the nearest 
parallel afforded by antiquity to such a union as the Latin 
Union of our day. The essential element in such unions is 
that they are purely commercial, and no political union is 
implied. With the convention between Phocaea and Mytilene 
may be compared other conventions on a smaller scale, the 
evidence for which rests entirel}^' on a numismatic basis. Such 
is the agreement which seems to have subsisted in the fifth 
century b.c. between the cities of Side in Pamphylia and 
Holmi in Cilicia ‘h The earliest coins attributed to the former 
city bear a pomegranate and a dolpbin -combined. In the 
fourth century both Side and Holmi issued staters with the 
types of Athena and Apollo which they distinguished by symbols 
in the field, Side using a immegranate, Holmi a dolphin. In 
all probability, therefore, the early coins just mentioned were 
struck by Side and Holmi in alliance. 

^ See above, p. 70, note 2. 

f Brit. M'us. CaiahyLyciUf &c., p. Ixxxi. 
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, ' Byzantium and Ghalcedon, the two cities w^Hcli shared the 

control of the trade which passed through the Bosporus, struck 
from 400 .B;o. onwards coins, a comparison of which shows 
I that some sort of convention must have been in force. 

i' ’ BYZANTIUM:. CHALCEDOlSr. 

I ^ B. 0. 400-350 ^f*Y Bull on dolph'n. KAAX Bull on corn-ear. 

Mev. Mill-sail incuse square. Eev. Mill-sail incuse square, 
t Persic drachms, Persic drachms, 

I I B.c. 350-280 Similar types. S'milar types. 

: Phoenician tetradrachmSj Phoenician ietradrachmSj 

I drachmSf and ietrohols, drachms jietrohols, and diohols, 

' B. 0.280-277 Foreign coins countermarked <. 

T*Y. 

I I B.o. 277-270 Head of veiled Bemeter. Head of veiled Demeter. 

Eev. Seated Poseidon >pY, Bcv. Apollo sealed KAAX 
, monogram and magistrate’s f (PI. IX. 4). 

! name (Pi. IX. 3). 

■ Phoenician tetradracims and Attic Phoenician tetradracJms and 

octobols. / Attic Qctdbols, 

The cities of Aspendus in Pamphylia and Selge in Pisidia, 

' both on the river Eurymedon, s^em also to have issued coins 

according to some convention ^ similar to that between Byzan- 
^ tium and Chalcedon. There is in fact great difficulty in 

distinguishing the coins of these cities in the fourth and third 
centuries, except in the case of the staters which bear their 
names. It is indeed possible that the resemblance may be 
due to imitation on the part of Selge. 

§ 14. Political Unions, 

In the great majority of cases the combined coinages of 
Greek states are merely the outcome and expression of a 
political combination. From these political combinations we 
should perhaps exclude those unions consisting of a number of 
villages allied by tribal relationship, such as the Odomanti, 
Derrones, Bisalti, and others, which produced a coinage bearing 
the name of the tribe. Still the difference between these 
coinages and the issues of such unions as the Boeotian league is 
mei’ely one of degree of civilization ; the former were the 
issues of a group of villages, the latter of a group of more 
highly organized cities. It is with the unions of TroAei? and not 


^ Brit. Mus. Caial.f Lycia^ ka , p. cxiv. 
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of Kmfxai that we have to deal. Such union? of Kafxm were not 
unknown even in imperial times, an instance being the kowov 
of the Hyrgalean plain in Phrygia, which issued coins reading 

'^YpyaXioou 01’ pyiihewp Spovoia, 

As early as the fifth century b.c., and probably even before 
that time, Arcadia 'was provided with a coinage consisting of 
silver triobols and obols with the legend ’Ap . . . , Ap/ca . . . , 
and later "ApKaBiKov (PL II. 8). The types are Zeus 
Aphesiiis with his eagle, and the head of Artemis. It has been 
maintained ’ that these coins are not a federal issue, since we 
know of no federation of the Arcadian cities prior to that 
founded after the battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c. The coins 
must, therefore, be a temple issue, and are to be associated 
with the sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeiis near Lycosura, and the 
periodical festivals (Lycaea) there celebrated. Nevertheless it 
is difficult to understand how in this case the inscription could 
justifiably be placed on the coin. The issuing of coins with 
such an inscription must have been authorized by the Arcadian 
cities in common ; and it is clear from the extant coinage that 
some sort of federation existed. That the federation was to 


some extent political is further clear, from the political signifi- 
cance of the inscription. In any case, the attribution of this 
coinage to the sanctuary on Mount Lycaeum is not certainly 
established, and there are reasons for suj)posing that it was 
issued from the city of Heraea If so, the parallel with other 
federal coinages, such as that of Chalcidice, is exact, 

Euboea offers a curious variety of federal coinage. When 
delivered from the power of Athens in 41 1 b.c. the cities com- 
bined to use a coinage with the legend , El> . . ^ 

and the like, but with types that prove the coins to have been 
issued from the mint of Eretria. At the time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest the coinage ceases ; but it revives again with the 
‘liberation’ of Greece in 197 b.c. Now, however, the silver 
coins read ^Eperpieoiv ; but the federal legend Ev^m€Oi>p apj)ears on 
the bronze. These federal coins, therefore, throughout proclaim 
the predominance of Eretria in the federation. 

The coinage of Boeotia was from the earliest times largely 
a federal currency. Until the fourth century b.c. the coins of 

^ Lenormant, Ta Jfoww, ii. pp. 80, 81. 

® Imhoof- B 1 umer, Jfoww. 196. 
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tlie Tarioiis cities were distinguished by legends, the types 
being uniform ; but about 378 b.o. a new currency was insti- 
tuted, bearing the names not of the cities, but of the magistrates 
who issued it (PL IV. 10). After the battle of Chaeronea 
(b, c. 338) even these are abolished and replaced by the name 
of the Boeotians, which is retained (except for a short period, 
from 315 to 288 B. c. when coins were struck in the name of 
Thebes) until b.c. 146, when Greece fell under the power of 
Rome. The regular type of the earlier coinage is the Boeotian 
shield (possibly the shield of Athena Itonia) but it disappears 
after b. c. 288, when types relating to Zeus, Poseidon, Athena, 
Dionysus, &c., prevail in great Yariety. 

In 392 B.c. the cities of Chalcidice formed a league, with; 
Olynthus as headquarters. This league is represented by a 
uniform coinage with types relating to Apollo, with the inscrip- 
tion XaXKid€o)jf (PL Y. ii). In one case, on a silver tetrobol, the 
name of Olynthus is also given. The names of magistrates are 
given on the gold staters and silver tetradrachms, as well as 
on some silver tetrobols. There are also bronze coins. This 
coinage lasted probably until 358 b. c., when Philij) II captured 
Chalcidice. 

The types of the Epirote federal coinage (which probably 
began even before the definite constitution of the Republic in 
238 B. c., and lasted to 168 b 0) relate chiefly to Zeus Dodonaeus 
and Dione. The coins were probably struck at Phoenice. 

The federal coinage of Acarnania begins as early as 400 and 
lasts till 168 B. c. The mint from which the coins -were issued 
was shifted from town to town, Stratus, Leucas, and Thyrrheum 
all enjoying the privilege at various times. The dominant type 
is the head of the river god Acheloils. 

The Aetolian federal coinage begins with the period succeed- 
ing the invasions of the Macedonians (b. c. 314-311) and Gauls 
(b c. 279). The reverse type of the gold coins and the higher 
denominations of silver (PI. YIII. 6) is a figure of Aetolia, 
copied from a statue dedicated at Delphi^. She is seated on 
shields, some Gaulish, others Macedonian. This federal coinage 
is the only issue produced by the Aetolian cities. 

In Thessaly, between b.c. 196 and 146, the Thessalians, the 
Perrhaebi, and the Magnetes struck federal coins, the mints 

^ Piiiis. X. 18. 7 yvi atfc^s dyaKfxa dirktafiivfiSf ^ PurwXia 
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l,)eing probably Larissa, Denietrias,.and Oloosson, Tlie coinage 
of tlie Perrbaebi in tliis period is limited to bronze. To the 
later part of the same period belong the coins of the Aenianes, 
stnick presumably at their capital Hj^pata. 

The coinage of the Bruttians in the third ' cent iiiy mo.- has 
been explained as a federal coinage^ It is true that iioiie of 
the pure Greek towns in the peninsula were allowed to strike 
anything hut bronze after b.c. 272 (with the exception of some 
rare silver coins of Ehegium meant for Sicilian trade). But it 
is doubtful if the coins reading BperriW were issued b}’ the 
common authorit}^ of several states, and not rather in and 
by some one of the cities of wdiich the Bruttians had gained 
possession. , , 

111 the first third of the second century b.c. (b.c. 185-168) 
the Macedonian subjects of Philip V and Perseus were allowed 
to issue an autonomous federal coinage of silver (tetrobols and 
diobols) and bronze, with a variety of types and tlie legend 
'SlaKfBiwau (sometimes abbreviated, the silver having as a rule 
merely This fact shows how weak was the authority of 

the kings over the Macedonian cities. These coins were probably 
struck at Amphipolis, and partly, at any rate, by the same 
officials as the regal coins (a fact proved by the appearance on 
both series of the same monograms). At the same time the 
districts of Amphaxitis and Bottiaea issued similar coins read- 
ing *AiJL(pa^lmv or ^AjjxCpa^icav and Borrearwy or 

BoTT€arS)u (the defining names being sometimes expressed in 
monogi’ams). The mint of Amphaxitis was probably Thessa- 
lonica ; that of Bottiaea, Pella. 

When the Eomans in 168 b.c. took over Macedonia, they 
divided it into four regioneSy at least three of which received i :i 
158 B. c. the right of coining silver tetradrachms, tetrobols, and 
bronze. The coins bear the legends MaKedopmv irpwrrj^y ^evrepasy 
TcrayiTj;? (coins of the third region are at present unknown). 

The federal coinages of the leagues of Lycia and Achaea, and 
of other unions to which we now proceed, differ from most of 
those already described, in that the cities 'composing the federa^ 
tions exercised a greater freedom in the matter of their coinage, 

‘ Lenormant. ii. p. 86, after Mommsen, i. p. IS7 f. 

2 Collected by H. Gaebler, Z. /. xx, pp. 179 if. I have followed his 
views in this paragraph. 
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which was issued not at one special, mint, hut at each city. 
Nothing more than conformity in type and standard was 
required. W© have already seen that a currency of this kind 
existed in Boeotia until the time when the power of Thebes 
became so predominant that all the coins of the federation were 
issued from that city alone. The type of coinage with which 
we have now to deal thus belongs to a federation in which 
no one member has a very marked predominance over the 
others. 

The early coinage of Lycia, previous to the age of Alexander, 
has been placed in the category of federal coinages. In all 
probability some sort of political union existed in Lycia in the 
fifth century. Apart from the fact that the Amtoi Km o-wre'Xu^ 
pay tribute to Athens \ the homogeneity of the coinage is 
sufficient to prove this. The majority of the coins are, how- 
ever, dynastic, and the federation probably consisted of an 
alliance (or rather, a number of alliances) between the rulers of 
the various Lycian cities. The prevailing type is the symbol 
consisting of a central ring with three (or sometimes four) curved 
blanches radiating from it ; a symbol which is associated witli 
solar worship, and therefore doubtless with Apollo, the tutelary 
deity of the Lycians There is, however, in the early Lycian 
coinage so much variety within certain limits that it would be 
rash to assume from it the existence of a highly organized 
federation such as that known in later times as the Lycian 
League. 

This was founded in i68 b.c. at the time when the Romans 
delivered Lycia from the Rhodian domination, and lasted until 
Claudius organized Lycia with Pamphylia as a province in 
A. B. 43. The coinage consists of silver and bronze. The 
silver is modelled in fabric and standard on the coinage of 
Rhodes, in that the reverse type is placed in a shallow incuse 
square. The drachms bear the head of the national deity, 
Apollo (as often as not between the letters A Y), with his lyre 
on the reverse (legend: AYKl or AYKinH, and the initials of 

^ C. I. A, i. 234, col. iii. 1, 31. 

® The explanation of the triskeles (tetraskeles) symbol as symbolizing 
a political union of three (four) membei's is fanciful. Tor the various 
explanations, see Babelon, Les Perses Achemmides, p. xc, 

^ From which they were known as 
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the city, as riArap^r, ni^npcry AlAtv'^'h There are a few speci- 
mens without a city' namej and these were probably struck at 
Xarithus. The hemi-drachms were only issued in the names of 
Cragus and Masicytes (of which below), and bear on the obverse 
the head of Artemis, on the reverse her quiver and the name 
KPAr or M AZl. The regular federal bronze has in some eases 
an incuse square similar to that of the silver, but towards the 
end of the period of tlie league this goes out, and a considerable 
variety of types and sizes is found, although types relating to 
Apollo and Artemis still prevail. On the silver, and on some 
of the bronze, the mint officials are represented by symbols 
(only in one ease is a certain innOAOx«s(?) named). A pecu- 
liarity of this federal coinage is the existence of two large 
subdivisions, comprised in the districts of Cragus (which took 
in, for this purpose, the banks of the Xanthus and the district 
west of that river) and Masicytes, which, again for this pur- 
pose, comprised the whole district east of the Xanthus valley 
(the eastern coast and various outlying parts being probably 
excluded). The chief mint of Masicytes was Myra, that of 
Cragus probably Xanthus. There are large series of coins with 
the names of Cragus and Masicytes (PL IX. 5), and in many 
cases the names of cities such as Telmessus, TIos, Xanthus, 
Myra are combined on the coins with the letters KP or MA. 
That the issues of Cragus and Masicytes do not belong to 
towns of that name, but to sub-federal districts, is probable for, 
a number of reasons which I have given elsewhere'^. From 
the time of Augustus the coinage of the league is practically 
limited to these two district issues, which are represented both 
by silver coins bearing the emperor’s head on the obverse, and 
two lyres on the reverse, and by bronze of a variety of types. 

The Lycian league was celebrated in ancient times, and 
apparently favoured by the Romans ; but of far greater historic 
importance and of earlier date was the Achaean league, the 
most ambitious attempt made by the Greeks towards federal 
'unity.; ' ■ . . 

The earliest coinage of the Achaean league is prior to the 
Macedonian conquest. The silver coin (a hemidrachm of 

* Occasionally the wider ethnic is omitted, and the name of the city 
written in its place, as <I>ASHAL OAYM OH. 

^ Brzt, Mics. CaM.f Lyczaf pp. xlvii, UL 
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tlie Aeginetic standard) bears on the obverse the head of Zens 
Hoiiiagyrius, on the reverse the letters AX in monogram. The 
types of the bronze are similar. About 280 b. 0. begins 
the more plentiful coinage on which the various mints are 
distinguished. The coinage is throughout uniform ; for it was 
a part of the constitution that all members of the league should 
employ the same weights and measures and coins ^ The silver 
coins (of 2*59 to 2-20 g.) bore on the obverse the head of Zeus 
HomagyriuSy on the reverse, within a laurel-wreath, the Achaean 
monogram with the names, s^mibols, or monograms of the mints 
and mint officials (PL IX. i). On the bronze is a full-length 
figure of the same Zeus, holding Nike and sceptre, with, on thf 
reverse, a seated figure (possibly Demeter Panaehaia, whose 
temple stood beside that of Zeus Homagyrius at Aegiuni, 
the centre of the league). On this metal the name of the city 
is written at length, accompanied by the word AX A I UN. 
The league included not merely Achaean cities, but a very 
large number of cities in Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, Messenia, 
and even Lacedaemon itself. Many of the lesser cities were 
naturally only represented by bronze (and this was also the 
case in Lycia). The constitution of the Achaean league was 
stricter in the matter of the coinage than that of the Lycian, 
in that the bronze coinage was no less uniform than the silver. 
The federal coinage ceases with the constitution of the Eoman 
Province in 146 b. c. 

The federal coinage issued immediately after 394 b. c., when 
Oonon’s victories over the Spartans freed many of the Asiatic 
cities from oligarchic rule,, is perhaps the most interesting, 
historically, of all such issues. Ephesus, Samos (PL IV. 13), 
lasus, Cnidus and Bhodes all issued coins bearing the type of 
the infant Heracles strangling the snakes, and the legend 
CYN, Le, (TvvfxnxiKov (voiJLKTfia). The same type, but without the 
inscription ^YN, occurs on gold and silver coins at Thebes 
at this time, and it was from Thebes that the type wars 
borrowed. The type also occurs at Lampsacus on gold and 
at Cyzicus on electrum. The silver coins are equivalent at once 
to three Bhodian drachms and to one Aeginetic stater. The 
connexion of the Asiatic cities with Thebes, already seen in 
the type, is sufficient to explain this peculiar standard. The 
^ Rolyb. ii. 37. 
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sole' evkienee of the existence ■ of this political combination 
is found in the eoins of the cities eoneerned K 

Cyreiiaica during the reign ■ of Ptolemy Euergetes (b.c. 
24 7“ 222), .was organized on a federal ■p.rinciple. The, 'coins 
of this period, of silver and bronze, bear the usual types .of 
the district ■ (head of Zeus Ammon and silphium-plant) ' but 
read KOI NON I 

The combination of the Sicel towns in support of the 
CoriiitMan Timoleon, when he visited ■ Sicily in 345 b.c. to 
deliver it from the Carthaginians, was accompanied by a new 
ciiiTency of a federal character. The metal (appropriately to the 
native states, for which bronze had always furnislied the 
standard of value) was bronze. Many, but not all, of the coins 
were issued from Alaesa. The types are sufficiently suitable to 
the cireiimstances : the heads of Z€vs 'E'kevBepwSf of Sicily 
of Apollo, the leader of colonists (Apxayeras) ; the free horse 
Isymbol of liberty'), &c. The legends are 
(i.e. ^ moneta nova ^), and in the case of Alaesa the name of the 
people is also given ('AXaiatVo)*'). 

The later Sicilian coins, reading ^iK^Xtcorap, were not a federal 
currency^, but were struck at Syracuse under Hiero II, who 
was practically supreme over such parts of Sicily as did not 
belong to the Carthaginians. 

The list of federal coinages proper may be closed with that 
of the Italians in the Social War of 90-89 b. c. (PI. XI. 13, 14}. 
Cliiefiy from Corhnium, the name of which they altered to Italia, 
the allies issued denarii imitated from the Eoman coinage. The 
inscriptions are usually in Oscan characters, hut one group 
(PI. XL 13) has the inscription ITALIA under a helmeted 
head modelled 011 the well-known representation of Eoma. 
On the reverse of this denarius are the Dioscuri and the name 
(in Oscan letters) of C. PAAPI, C. (C. Papius Caii filius ®). 

In the second century b. c. the four cities of Antiochia, 
Seieueia, Apamea, and Laodicea in Syria issued a kind of 

^ See especially the valuable remarks of Holm, Gn Gesch, iii. pp. 54 if. 
Eng. transl. pp.. 48 ff. The coins of Zacynthus and Croton with similar 
types may belong to 377 b. c. 

- Lenormant (ii. p. 118) attributes these coins to the period b. c. 96-66. 

•' This and other varieties are illustrated in HeacL Coins of the Ancients, 
PL 68. 12 - 15. See also above, pp. 99, 100 ; Lenormant, ii. pp. 291, 292 ; 
Conway, L p. 216, 
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federal coinage of bronze. The legend AAEA<l>flN AHMIlN 
is appropriate to places which all owed their foundation to one 
king, Seleucus I \ The coins bear dates, which show that they 
were issued between 149 and 128 b.c. As the four cities were 
subject to the reigning kings of Syria, they were not allowed 
to coin silver, and the confederation of the cities was of course 
of no importance except from a municipal standpoint. 


§ 15 . Other AlUanees. 

In the case of the coinages which have been dealt with 
so far it is as a rule comparatively easy to say what is the 
character of the federation which produced them political, 
commercial, or religious. There exist in addition a very 
large number of alliance coins between pairs of states which 
it is not always so easy to assign to any one class. On 
these the names of the participating states are indicated 
(instead of their being included under a federal title) either 
directly or by means of types. Perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of this kind of alliance is that commemorated 
on a silver tetradrachm of Gyrene (PL I. 15) struck in the 
time of Arcesilaus III (soon after b. c. 530). That king %vas 
restored to his kingdom, from which he had been expelled, 
by the help of Samian and Ehodian allies. The coin in 
question bears on the obverse the silphium j)lant and its fruit 
(types of Gyrene) and a lion’s head (type of Samos or Lindus) j 
on the reverse, in an incuse square, is an eagle’s head holding 
a serpent in its beak (type of lalysus). In this case it is easy to 
assign a political reason for the issue of the coinage ^ 

In all probability political combinations -were the cause 
of most of the alliance coins which are so characteristic of 
the coinage of Sicily and Magna Graecia. We have already 
enumerated some of these alliances which fall wdthin the 
epoch of the commercial union of Magna Graecia. Of a later 

^ Atir^p ml kXtjovTO ddeX<pal dia r 7 )v opLovoiav^ rod Ni/cdropos 

xrhjuara, Strabo, xvi. 749. 

- It is the coinage, however, not of the states of Gyrene, Lindus (Samos), 
and lalysus in alliance, but rather of allied groups of individuals from 
these cities. 
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date are several alliances between the various cities of this 

district : — 

Croton and Temesa (types, tripod and 9 ^^' Croton, 
lieliiiet and TE for Temesa). 

Croton and uncertain towns (P, lA, PA, .tripod on both 
sides). 

Croton and Pandosia (obv. 9 ^*^ tripod, rev. PAN AO 

bull). 

Poseidonia and Sybaris (obv, VM Poseidon, rev. MOT 
bull). (PL III. 8.) 

Mystia and Hyporon (obv. head of Apollo, rev. MY YPflP 
and tripod). 

This last coin, which is of bronze, is considerably later than 
the others, being struck about 300 b. c. The others all belong 
to the fifth century. 

To these must be added two alliancG coins recently published 
by Mr. Arthur Evans ^ ; one of Croton and Zancle, earlier than 
493 B. c., but with both types in relief (9PO and DA, tripod 
on both sides), and one of Locri and Messana, of the second 
quarter of the century. (Obi\ AO and ME^€ANfON, hare; 
Eev. biga of mules.) The latter coin shows the same excep- 
tional arrangeinent of the names of both towns on the same 
side of the coin as is found on the Mystia-Hyporon piece. 
More peculiar, however, is the arrangement found on a Croton- 
Temesa piece, where TE is placed beside the Crotonian tripod, 
and 9®^^ beside the helmet of Temesa, and on the coin of 
Poseidonia and Sybaris already described* 

To the fifth century also belong the alliance coins of Leontini 
and Catana''*, and of Eryx and Segesta (which have a dog 
as a common reverse type). A small coin, struck probably by 
two or more towns of Western Sicily towards the end of the 
fourth century, has on the obverse a head of Homonoia, on 
the reverse an altar dedicated to the river Crimissus ^ Certain 
coins struck by Theron of Acragas when in possession of 
Himera (o&y. cock ; rev. crab) have been called coins of alliance 
between these two cities ; but the union they indicate is of 
course that of ruler ' and subject. 

Alliances of the kind described, although commonest in 

^ JVum. Chr, 1896, p. 106 f. ® A. J. Evaas, Chr. 1896, p. 129. 

® A. J. Evans, 1. c. p, 140, 
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Western Hellas, are also found in the East. The coins 
apparently representing an alliance between Holm! and 
Side haTe been discussed abore (p. 105). A coin has been 
described bearing on the obverse the name and type (griffin) 
of Abdera, on the reverse the name of Amphipolis with a fish 
Blore than considerable doubt may be expressed as to wdiether 
the so-called alliance coins of Abdera and Dicaea, Maronea and 
Samotlirace, Ehodes and Cnidus'^, are really anything of the 
kind. The head of the Rhodian Helios on the last is probably 
due to imitation merely. The Cilician coins with constant 
types, and the varying mint letters M, .Z, I, T (apparently 
for Mallus, Soli, Issus, Tarsus), are not alliance coins, but 
satrapal issues, and the uniformity of type is due to their being 
issued under the same authority* 

§ 16. Grech Colonies, 

The relation between Greek colonies ® and the cities to which 
they owed their foundation seems seldom, especially in early 
times, to have been of the fixed character which is found, for 
instance, in the case of Roman colonies. In eases like those of 
the Athenian cleruchies, "we find, it is true, a definite regulation 
of the duties of the colony to the mother-city ^ ; but these 
were exceptional. In ordinary circumstances the relation may 
be regarded as moral rather than legal. There is, accordingly, 
no fixed rule affecting the coinage of Greek colonies in respect 
to their mother-cities. But their coinage nevertheless often 
bears evidence of the connexion. Since the colonies were 
usually founded on the line of trade, it resulted that they 
continued to use the standards current in their old home. But 
whether colonies were founded or not, standards were carried 
in this way all over the Greek world; and the presence of 
Asiatic standards or their derivatives in Southern Italy or Gaul 
is evidence only of the course of trade, and not of the establish- 
ment of colonies. The same is true, though to a much smaller 
degree, in regard to the retention by the colony of the coin- 

^ Lenormant, ii. p. 63, aftei’ CataL Wellenheim, no. 1964, 

- Lenormant, 1 . c. ^ Gardner, Types^ pp. 36 tf, 

^ See especially the inscription relating to the colony of Brea, Ditten- 
berger, isylloge^ no. 18 ; Hicks, GK Hist, Inscr,, no. 29. 
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types of its mother-city. Since colonists generally carried with 
tliem the gocls whom they had w^orshipped at homej it was 
only to be expected that the old types, more or less modified, 
would appear 011 the coins of the new foundation, • This is the 
expdanation of the recurrence of Dionysiac types on coins of 
K’axos in Sicily, a foundation of the island Naxos in the Aegean 
Sea. So, too, the grlfiin of Apollo at Abdera is taken from 
the griffin of the mother-city of Teos. Other instances of the 
same phenomenon are found at Ehegium (the Samian type of 
a lion’s scalp introduced by the Samian immigrants early in 
the fifth century), or at Thurium (an improvement on the 
Athenian head of Athena, PL VL 5). What may be called 
a negative illustration is found at Gorcyra, whose hatred of her 
mother- city Corinth is signalized by the adoption of a type 
(PL II. 7) proper to Euboea, and of a standard which, what- 
ever its origin, has nothing to do with Corinth L The great 
commercial state was, howevei*, more fortunate with other 
cities which, being either founded by her, or entering into 
friendly relations, adopted, in the fourth century, and in some 
cases earlier”, the well-known types of the head of Athena 
and Pegasus. Even Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, although they 
took their origin from Corcyra, at one time broke through their 
connexion with their mother-city, and produced ^ Pegasi ’ like 
most of the other cities in this part of the world ^ 

§17. jRcVigloiis Conibinathns, 

With the issues of single religious centres such as Olympia 
and the temple at Didyma we have already dealt. To a certain 
extent these may be regarded as federal issues, since the 
importance of these centres was largely due to a combination 
of the various states interested in them. In the ease of the 
Delphic issue of the Amphictiones we have a clear case of 
coins being struck by the authority of the representatives 
of a number of Greek states on the Amphictionic Council. 
These fine coins (which read and bear on the 

^ Gardner, Types, p. 39, Pi. XVI. 24. 

‘ Pegasi ' were struck at Ambracia as early as 480 b c. Head, Mas. 
Cutal . , Corinth, &c,, p. 104. 

^ Head, If as. CataL, Con»f/e, &c,, p. 100. 
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obverse a bead of the Demeter of Anthela, on the reverse types 
relating to the Pythian Apollo, PI. V. 7) are probably to be 
associated with the festival of b.c. 346, after the deliverance 
of Delphi from the Phocians. During the revival in the time 
of the Antonines we meet with another similar issue, but in 
bronze instead of silver. 

In imperial times the religious festivals which almost every 
city celebrated gave rise to an enormous coinage in bronze. 
Among these festivals were many which had a federal character, 
being celebrated in common by the various cities of a district, 
under direction of a chief magistrate. The right to organize 
common festivals and cults (especially the cultus of the 
Emperor) was gianted by Eome as a slight compensation 
for the loss of political autonomy. The union of the 
cities for this purpose was known as a Koipov ; thus we 
have the KOINON BEI0VNIAC, which received the right of 
coinage under Hadrian (PL XIII. 4), the KOINON AC I AC, 
KOINON inNXlN, KOINON IT HOACnN in Ionia. The 
coins of this last union, which flourished under Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, bear the name of Claudius Pronto, 
who was Asiarch and Archiereus of the thirteen cities. The 
KOINON MAKEAONnN NEjQKOPIIN, the KOINON 
KPHTIlN (sometimes abbreviated KK), and the KOINON 
KYnPIOON are other well-known instances of this class of 
union b 

Combinations of cities of this kind are in the West only 
known in the province of Africa, where the cities of Oea, Zitha 
and Zuchis issued a common coinage^. 

^ A list in Head, E, E, p. Ixxii. The term K 0 1 N 0 N seems some- 
times to imply no more than 0 MON 01 A as on the coin of Mytilene 
and Perga (Wroth, Brit.Mus. CataJ'., TroaSy p. 215, no. 235). 

® To these may perhaps be added Macaraea with Bilan (?), and again 
Oea with the same two cities. Much uncertainty, it must be remembered, 
still involves the numismatics of this part of Africa. 
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MONETARY OFFICIALS 
A. AMONG THE GREEKS. 

§ I. Magistrates^ Signatures and Symldls, 

Cue knowledge of the offices held by those responsible for 
the issue of money among the Greeks is extremely obscure, and 
depends almost entirely on the coins themselves. What we do 
know* is due to the fact that, in order to fix the responsibility 
for the quality of the coin, it was necessary to indicate directly 
or indirectly the person or persons by whom their issue was 
superintended. Directly, this could be effected by making the 
person place on the coin, in the field beside the type, either his 
own private signet or symbol, or his name (written monogram- 
matically, otherwise abbreviated, or at full length). Indirectly, 
it could be done by similarly indicating on the coin the 
eponymous magistrate of the time. A reference to the registers 
of the state would then, in case of need, be sufficient to bring 
home to the moneyer any fraud. The indication by symbol 
may be said, as a rule, to precede chronologically the indication 
by name, Just as the earliest coinage of most Greek cities bears 
merely a type and not the name of the city. At the same time, 
not all symbols on early coins must be interpreted as magis- 
trates’ marks ; and again, the representations by symbols and 
name often continue side by side. 

A peculiar development of the symbol is found at two or 
three cities, wdiere it becomes so important as to quite over- 
shadow the type. At Cyzicus (PI. 1. 5, V, 8) and Phocaea 
(PI. IV. 8) the city types (a tunny and a seal respectively) are 
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reduced to tlie size ordinarily assumed by the symbol, while 
the greater part of the field is occupied by the symbol. The 
scope which this gave to variety of artistic display is obvious. 
At Lesbos this system was carried so far that on the electrimi 
hectae (PL IV. 9) we look in vain for any state-type. At 
Lampsacus (PL V. 10) the obverse is occupied by changing 
types (some of them among the most beautiful of Grreek coin- 
types) while the arms of the city (the forepart of a winged 
sea-horse) appear constantly on the reverse. At Abdera during 
a certain period (the last thmd of the fifth centuiy) a changing 
type appears on the reverse ; the occasional punning nature of 
these types justifies our supposing that they are magistrates" 
emblems. Thus we have a dancing-girl accompanying the 
signature im MoX-rrayopeo^, It is true that the name MoXnayopijg 
also occurs with the type of a young Dionysiac head. But 
such types as a warrior associated with NiKoarparo^, or a tripod 
with Iiv6cov, seem to be clear instances of puns. Or if may 
be that both name and symbol had a common source — 
such, e.g., as a military success on the part of Kikostratos" 
father, leading to the adoption of the name for his child and 
the symbol as a family signet ; or, again, a vow to the Pythian 
Apollo in the case of Python. In this case^ the types would 
not be punning types. But the former explanation is simpler, 
and in accordance with a very natural tendency, which was 
probably as characteristic of Greek heraldry as it was of 
mediaeval. Either alternative suits our argument. 

At the same time, where we find name and symbol side by 
side, two possibilities have to he considered. Either the two 
belong to the same person, or else the symbol is the mark of 
some other official whose connexion with the coinage is not 
otherwise indicated. Thus, for instance, at Ehodes (in the 
period b. c. 166-88) we find the symbol of a right hand 
associated with the name Here we might he 

inclined to regard the symbol as a ‘canting" device. But the 
same name occurs with at least three other symbols in the 
same period. Again, in the same period, the head-dress of 
Isis occurs as a symbol in conjunction with at least five names 
(ApreficJV^ Ztjvcov^ OpaiTVpribrj^j Mai??). In ail probability, 

^ I owe this suggestion, to Professor Percy Gardner. 

^ Head, Brit M-us* Catal., Caria, P..254, no. 259, PL XL. 4. 
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tlierefore, the symbols which occur on the reverses of these 
Eliodian coins belong, not to the actual responsible official who 
signs his name, but to the eponymous magistrate whose 
name does not occur. This theory is suggested by the arrange- 
nient of names and symbols on the coins of Apollonia and 
ByiThachiiiin (PL IX. 6) in Illyria, where two magistrates’ 
names occur on each coin. On one side the name is in the 
noiiimati%^e. It is accompanied by a symbol which varies with 
the name on the other side. Lenormant has formulated the 
rule that a man’s name in the genitive, whether accompanied 
or not by the preposition eV/, generally signifies that the coin 
was issued during the period of office held by that man, 
whereas a name in the nominative signifies responsibility. 
The difference, in fact, is that between ^Ayodvlivnov (apxopros exapux^n 
TO vopiapa) and AivoKpdTi ]9 (^exdpa^e ro vofxKjpLo), The name in the 
genitive, then, is probably that of the eponymous magistrate. 
The names on the two sides are combined in a great many 
different groups which wmiild seem to show that in each term 
of office of the eponymous magistrate, i. e. probably in eacli 
year, there were nine or ten money ers at least, and, at the same 
time, that the moneyers remained in office during a number of 
years \ That being the case, it was necessary to inscribe on 
the coins both names, and also, in case of a re-election on the 
j>art of the eponym, the symbol used by the latter as his private 
mark. This, then, is the most probable explanation of the 
variation of symbols with the same name on series like that of 
Bhodes already mentioned 

§ 2. The Athenian Ilonetary Officials. 

One of the most important series of magistrates is furnished 
by the Athenian coins of the ‘ new style,’ from b. c. 220 
onwards. The names on these coins are at first (b. c. 220-197) 
written in monogram (in two exceptions pai-tialiy resolved); 

^ Namely, tile priest of Helios. 

® See the list given by Brandis, Z.f, jV. i. p. 59! 

® The names which occur in the nominatwe on the coins of Ccrcyra 
are those of the eponymous piytaneis f Lenormant, iii. 62, 63). In this and 
similar instances the responsibility for the coinage, if Lenormant’s mie 
of the cases holds, rested with the eponymous magistrate of the state. 
But the rule is hardly universal. 
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from 196-187 we find the names of two magistrates written more 
or less fully ; then follow series of three names. In nearly all 
cases we find symbols in the field in addition to these names ; 
also letters on the amphora denoting the prytany or month in 
which the coin was issued^, and certain letters beneath the 
amphora, supposed to indicate the various workshops in the mint. 
The system by which any fraud could be brought home to the 
perpetrator was exquisitely complete, and worthy of the Athe- 
nian democracy at this period. The question arises : to which 
of the two or three magistrates does the symbol belong ? One 
would naturally suppose that it belonged to the first-named 
magistrate ; and in one or two cases (some of historical 
importance) this is true. Thus, in the period b.g. 186-146, 
we have : — 


Magistrates. Symbols. 

f V { *Avrioxos — Nf/rov. EIei>hant. 

\ ^Avrioxos — Kapacxos (PI. IX. 8) Elephaut, 

t M7]rp6^cupos—Mt\Tid37]s Grapes. 

^ I Mrjrpudwpos — Arjpioo'&ev. Grapes, 


In the next period (b. o. 146-middle of first century, b. c.) 

^ V ( 'Evpapddrjs — "AXfciddjxas Triptolemus. 

I Evpapdbtjs — KXco/icV. Triptolemus. 

(d) Baai\€, MiOpaddTrjs — -hpiaricav (cf. PI. IX. 7) Sun and crescents. 

The Antiochus of (a) is the man who afterwards became 
Antiochus IV, Epiphanes. This in itself would suiSice to 
suggest that the elephant is his symbol, and not that of the 
second magistrate. Apart from this fact, since in (a), ( 5 ), and 
(c) the symbol does not vary while the first magistrate remains 
in office, the symbol must belong to the first magistrate. The 
King Mithradates of (d) is of course Mithradates the Great, and 
the sun and crescents his particular symbol. 

^ On certain series of the first period these letters run up to M ( = 13') ; 
hence, if we assume that the letters represent prytanies, these series are 
later than the foundation of the Attalis tribe about b.g. 200. 3 E of 
course recurs on most of the later series. The letter N which occurs on 
some has been connected by Th. Reinacb (Eeu. des gr. 1888, p. 397) 
with the fact that there was a time ^before 200 b. o.) when there were 
thirteen prytanies (inscription from Eleusis, ipx» 1887, 177 ff.). But 
to transfer ail series with N before 200 b.g. is impossible {Num. Ohr. 1889,, 
pp, 229 ft*.). If, as is probable, the letters refer to months, N represents the 

pi^v kpi^oKifios. 
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The combinations which point to the symbol belonging to 
the second magistrate are the following : — 

Period b. c. 186-146. 

. Nike witli wreath, 

t / I *Af/)^oSiVz. — Aioye, Double cornucopia©* 

Period b. c. 146-middle of first century b. a 


,,v I Koivros — KXeas 
^ I Koivtos — X apias 

/ V I 'Apxirifxo^—A'qpjrirpu 

i *A/)X^Vi/ios — HapLpivrjs 
I AiOfikT]^ — A^mvidijs 
(d) < AiOfcXiijs Sev.— MiJSeto? 

{ AioKkr^s rpL—Ai6d(f)pos 

/ N J ^ikof£pdr7}s — 'HpctS??? 

^ I ^ikofcpdrrjs — Kakki<ppcav 


Nike crowning Metellus? 
Two ears of corn. 

Isis (?) holding flower* 
Thyrsus, 

Asclepius. 

Hygieia. 

Dionysus. 

Dionysus. 

Nike. 


From the above it would seem to be clear that the symbol 
belongs to the second magistrate. It might, however, be argued 
that, for instance, Architimos came into office a second time 
and therefore changed his symbol. If so, why is Diokles the 
only one who enumerates his successive tenures of office ? 

Finally, it may be noticed that we find some combinations 
which fall in with neither of the alternatives suggested. 

These are : — 

Period b. 0. 196-187. 

. . { *AjjLpu) — Aio. Kerchnos ^ or no symbol. 

I A/iyw — Afo. Cornucopiae. 

Period 146-middIe of first century b.c. 

I BevomkTjs — *AppL6^€vos Serpent. 

(&) < Bevo/ck^s — *Appi 6 ^evos Trident and dolphin. 

iBepofck^s — ‘ApfLo^evos Metellus (?) seated. 

On the whole the evidence of the coins is so inconsistent 
that it is safest to assume that there was no fixed rule ; indeed, 
the placing of the symbol beside the name was by no means 
essential, since we find series in which the symbol is either 
always or sometimes absent 

^ For th© significance of this symbol, until lately wron^^^ly called plemo- 
ciioe, see 0 . Rubensohn, Athen. Mitth., 1898, pp. 271 fl., especially p. 302. 

-An arrangement, somewhat similar to the Athenian, is found in 
a series of coins of Macedonia (regal of Philip V and autonomous of the 
same time) which have been shown by Gaebler {Z,f, N, xx. 1895, pp. 170, 171) 
to bear three sets of monograms, of which the third is associated with 
a symbol. 
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§3. The Office of the Money en 

Who were these magistrates to whom the superintendence 
of the coinage of Athens was confided? It is impossible with 
our present information to say K We only know that the first 
two magistrates were annual, the third (whose signature was 
by no means essential) enjoyed office during the length of 
a prytany, and therefore presumably was elected from the 
prytanizing tribe. The Council being the supreme financial 
authority at Athens", the control of the coinage was natiu’ally 
in its hands. It seems fair to suppose that the third magis- 
trate is the treasurer (ra/i/as) of the prytany 

In the case of some federal coinages we are able, thanks to 
historical records, to recognize the office held by the magistrates 
who sign the coins. Thus the coins of Phoeis in the fourth 
century bear the names 'Qwfidpxw and the famous 

Phocian strategi in the Sacred War (Onymarchus b. c. 354-352, 
Phalaecus b . c . 351-350). The name "Errap, or ’Enapi, on 
Theban coins of the period b . c . 379-338 (PJ. IV. 10) almost 
certainly represents Epaminondas ; and it appears that the 
privilege of coinage belonged to the Boeotarchs who happened 
to be at the head of affairs \ 

A few cities there are in the pre- Roman period which go so 
far as to specify on their coins the official title of the magistrate. 
A unique gold stater of Smyrna, probably of the period wheji 
Mithradates the Great controlled the city ( b . c . 88-84), bears the 
insexiption XMYPNAffiH TIPYTANEIZ. The earlier coins 
of the same city (cistophori, tetradrachms, and drachms of the 
second century b . c .) frequently bear, in addition to a magistrate's 
name, monograms in which the letters TTPY or TIPYTA are 

^ The various coujectu res —they are nothing more— may be found in 
Xenormant, iii. pp. 41 ff. M. Th. Eeinaeh’s tempting theory that the first 
and second magistrates are the arparyjos lirt rd oirka and the eTrl 
r^v 7 rapacr/c(v^v respectively (Rev. cks Et. gr. 1888, pp, 163 if.) is refuted 
by Preuner 1894, p. 376 f). 

® Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. Trans.), p. 341, 

2 Giibei't, op. cit. p. 273. 

^ Lenormant, iii. p. 73, and Head, Bril Mus. Caial, Central Greece^ p. xlii. 
The Euares mentioned in a Delphian decree of proxenia (Perdrizet in Bull 
Corr.Hellen. 1897, p. 551) is named (EYFAPA for Eufapao, the Boeotian 
genitive) on a Theban coin {Bril Mus. Catal, p. 8s, no. 140). See Bull. Carr. 
IMlm. xxi. p. 577. 
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a predorainant element. These.. eoms were therefore issued 
in the former case by the authority of the whole body of the 
Prytaneis, in the latter by a single Piytaihs b It is noteworthy 
that the officials who sign the coins of the imperial .period .at 
Smyrna are not prytaneis blit -strategi. It follows that-j in .the 
inatte.r of . titles, we cannot infer from imperial coin,s to the 
..autoiionious period. Such an inference as that drawn by lieiior- 
mant from the usage at Ehodes in Imperial times (when coins 
are signed eVl roD hehm rafxia) to an earlier period is only justihed 
when we know that the institutions of a city have remained 
absolutely unchanged . 

The same word 7ipvT(aim) occurs in monogrammatic form on 
tlie cistophori of Fergamum in the period b. c. 133-6^, together 
with the first two letters of a magistrate’s name. It is by no 
means certain that this magistrate is himself a prytanis. ISpvr, 
may simply signify that the prytaneis have authorized the 
issue of the coin, while the magistrate who signs is the 
responsible mint master. 

The mention of magistrates’ names on regal coins is naturally 
somewhat restricted. The most remarkable instance is peihaps 
that of Zoilus who signs in full on some tetradrachms of 
Perseus of Macedon, and in monogram on other coins of 
Perseus and his hither Philip V b 

An inscription of Sestos 'b recording a decree in honour of 
one Menas, tiirows some light on the position of money er in 
this small city of the Thracian Chersonesus. Since the time of 
Lysimachus, Sestos had depended on foreign currency ; now, 
some time in the latter half of the second century, it decided 
to issue a bronze coinage of its own (1, 43) : to{) re d^pov TrpoeAo- 

p€Pov mplaparu -xiikKip^ )(pq<jBai. IBloji, vopeirevecrBai pev rw 

Tf|sr TrdXeojff to di XvcrtreXes to Tr^pty^vopepop itc rijif roiamijs 

TTpoao^ov Xapl3dp€tp top ^^pop^ Kal Trpox^i'P^o'dp'^vov rovs t^p irla-n.v 
T€ Kal dimms TrjpricrovTas^ Mi)pds alp^6€h pera rov crvvanoBet^Be'pTOS Tt)p 

Kadi]Kov(rap €hn]viyKaro iiripiXuap^ Z>v 6 B^pos Bid rijp rmp dpBp 5 >v 

^ Two of these officials entitle themselves Baw?, which appears to he an 
abbreviation for Ba(<7iA.€)ds. The head of the prytaneis was therefore the 
i^affiKevs (see Pauly-Wissowa, MealSm, iii. p, 71). 

" Leiiormant, iii. 85. Zoilus is unknown to history. In the succeeding 
}>age.s Lenormanfc mentions various historical personages whose names are 
to be recognized, with more or less probability, on regal coins. 

" Last printed in Cii. Michel, Recwil d^Inscr. gn no. 327, 
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BtKmoarvvr}P re Kal fj>ihoTijiiav IBlai pofiiarpLari, The IieW 

coinage is that which is classed to the second century b. c*’ 

§ 4. 3 iagistrat€s in Imperial Times- 

The mention of magisterial titles is very rare before the time 
of the Eoman domination. The titles which are then given 
are, however, not merely those of offices actually connected 
with the issue of money or of eponymous offices. A man may 
inscribe on coins issued by his authority any titles, however 
empty, that he may chance to possess, even to the omission of 
the actual title in virtue of which alone he is enabled to sign 
his name. 

The formulae which occur on coins in connexion with the 
magistracies are of almost endless variety. In the first place 
the name of the magistrate may ba 

1. In the nominative ; 

2. In the genitive; 

(a) Alone, or with a preposition ; 

{h) With a participle or noun in absolute construction, or 
preceded by a preposition. 

(1) arparriyos KKapos, Smyrna. 

'EKaTMvvfjLos Erythrao. 

(2) (a) At'yatavot), Lehedus. 

tih 'opOplov ‘Upcouos, Tahae (Caria). 

(&) Tapia Teipocrrpdrov, Ehodes. 

4 m TcLpoBeov apxovro^^ Hyllarima (Caria). 

arparriyovvTQs Scoa-rparoy, Dionysopolis (PL XIV. 12)* 

I, The use of the nominative needs little comment. It is 
very much rarer than the genitive, and would seem, as in pre- 
imperial times, to imply some special responsibility or interest 
on the part of the magistrate. He may, for instance, make the 
coin a means of paying a compliment to some superior person, 
or to his city. In this case he uses formulae which may he 
roughly classified as follows : — 

(«) He merely states that he struck the coin. The most 
curious instances of this class are those rare ones involving the 
use of the word as Zmmpos ^ikQ'JTarpis^l^poTroKeiTibp 

p. 225.' 
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at Hieropolis in Phrygia; with which must be compared the 
Ephesian legend *0 p€(o(k6pos) *E<p€(cr[(av) i7r€xdp{a^€p), 

(^) He dedicates the coin to a personage or body of persons. 
Thus B€vBiaPQ9 .(TTpaTri(ySip) avi67}K€ '2p,vpvaiois^, TMs ^ dedicatioii ’ 
probably means that the expense of the issue was borne, by 
Theudianos,; it would seem- that the issue of coinage, was 
regarded as a leitourgia. 

(y) The name of the person complimented may also be placed 
ill the accusative case, in which circumstances we must under- 
stand some such ivord as €V//ij;o“€, e. g. ^e^aa-TOP KecpaXmp ypap- 
pcmvwv (Pergainum), 

2 . The use of the genitive is much commoner. The preposi- 
tions which are employed are three in number. ’Ett/ of course 
expresses primanly a date, but probably in the case of financial 
officers also direct responsibility. Other prepositions are 
restricted to small areas. Am is confined to part of Caria 
and south-west Phrygia, occurring at the cities of Laodicea 
ad Lyeiim, Attucla, Cidramus, Trapezopolis, Apollonia Salbace 
and Tabae (at the last two places onlj^ exceptionally). Uapd is 
found once or twice at Apamea in Phrygia {napa ^rparopiKtapov), 
Uapd and lilve the formulae of dedication, both seem to 
imply that the person charged himself with the expense of the 
coinage. 

Before passing on to deal with the various magisterial titles 
that occur, we must consider a few participial constructions 
which express not an office but a commission or private under- 
taking which resulted in the issue of coins. The commonest 
of these is empeXjjOepTos or impeX^a-apTos, This merely implies 
that the person (whose official title is sometimes mentioned— 
iinpeXrjBivTos Mva}Pos ap{x(^pros) at Aphrodisias ill Garia) is 
charged with the issue The title impekr^rov is probably quite 
distinct, the i’^ipsXrjrrjs being a distinct officiaP. 

^r}(piaap€Pov ^XavfSiov Aioprjdovs IS the inscription on a coin of 
Stratonicea in Caria of imperial date \ The use of the middle 


^ Smyrna, Bnl Mus. Catal, lonia^ 133. At Temenotliyra© in Phrygia 
nearly all the coins with magistrates' names are inscribed with this 
formula (omitting 

^ The phrase is common in inscriptions in connexion with the erection 
of monuments. Coinpai'e also the Sestos inscription (above, p. 125). 

® Pie occurs on coins of Mastaura. 

* Brit Mus, Catal. j CarUtj p. 153, no. 4a. 
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voice is peculiar, Ibut tlie analogy of lapidary inscriptions shows 
the sense to be that the coins were issued in accordance with 
the terms of a proposed by Biomedes, or possibly passed 

under his presidency. 

AlTrimijiivoi) ^povjL occui’s Oil coins of Alia, and similar inscrip- 
tions on coins of Ancyra and Eucarpia, all Phrygian towns. 
The phrase perhaps means that the coins were issued in answer 
to a request from Prugi for funds to defray certain expenses 

'Elcravyu'kavTos M. lOi{avbiov) Ovakcpinvod dp;^i(6p6<y?) *Acrta? is the 
inscription on a coin of Eumenia. Here of course the participle 
cannot have the technical sense which it bore in Attic law ; 
most probably the inscription means that the coin was issued 
• on the presentation of a report by M. Claudius Yalerianus.’ 

The vaguest in meaning of all the titles is «p;(&)i^. It may 
either be, as at Athens, a real title, or, when used In the 
genitive, may simply mean ‘being in office/ Only at those 
places where no other official title occurs on the coins can %ve 
leel sure that the magistrates were called archons, and at any 
time a magistrate’s title may be discovered on a new coin to 
disprove our theory. Elsewhere, as at Cyzicus, we are able by 
comparison to arrive at the real title. Thus two coins of 
Cyzicus (in ‘ alliance ’ with Ephesus under Antoninus Plus) read 
respectively tVt apxoPTOs "‘EamaloVy ^Opuvoui and 'OpoVoio, 2rp( trpyoi) 
"Eanaiov^ The former inscription, therefore, means ‘ during 
the year of office of (the general) Hestiaeus.’ 

The various titles, and the exj>lanation so far as that is 
possible, of their meanings, cannot be given in detail here. It 
is, howevei', necessary to emphasize the distinction between the 
various classes of them : — 

(1) Eegular official titles, of an eponymous charactex*, or 
giving the bearer right to issue coins. 

(2) Eegular official titles, but not necessarily implying either 
of the above rights. 

(3) Honorary or fancy titles, or titles expressing social 
grade. 

Of course the same title may at one place belong to class (i), 

^ Priedlllnder {Hermes^ ix. pp. 492 jBf. ) refers the words kmpGkrjdcvros and 
alrrjaaixivov not to the issue of coins, but to the erection of statues or the 
like, which are sometimes represented on the coins themselves. 

^ Bi'it Mus, Catal, Mysia, p. 60. 
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at anotiier.to class (2). The third' class, however,, stand .quite 
apart* ; 

The regular official titles of the first class may relate, to, all 
kinds of offices' connected with the administration of the, .state* 
ThO' strategos (who of course had no military .powei*), .the 
prytanis or boularclios, and other officials connected mith the 
various municipal assemblies, financial officers like the rafs/as*, 
superintendents of the athletic and musical contests wMch were 
celebrated at so many cities under the Empire {panegyriarehs, 
agonotlietae, &c,), and, where sacerdotal and political offices 
were closely combined, priests and archpriests — ail these figure 
on coins, probably as possessing the right of coinage. But 
again, it is not in virtue of his office as Asiarch that Tipri&g 
"Aaidpxvs issues coins at Smyrna, but because he holds some other 
office ; Epikrates, son of Xenokrates, calls himself tep^vg d^p^ov 
at Plarasa-Aphrodisias, but it is probably as holding some other 
office that he is entitled to put his name on the coins he issues* 
Finally, such titles as vi 6 g*A(f)podtcri€<oVf Ouydrrjp Tov br}pov (Smyrna), 
vldg 'Aaidpxov, vh)g TrdXem are merely honorary titles (sometimes, 
doubtless, specially conferred by a grateful city) ; titles like 
liTTriKog merely betoken a social rank ; and ‘'ArTaXog (rocpio-rfig and 
Sr. "'Arrakog dpxuirp ig indicate professional distinction. 

Besides individual magistrates, it would appear that bodies 
or corporations undertook the issue of coins. Thus we find the 
Neat at Laodicea issuing a coin as a body, while, conversely, 
the Statilius Attalus already mentioned dedicates a coin Nmig 
at Heraclea in Caria. Boards of magistrates are mentioned, 
though rarely ; thus eVl dpxd{vTu>u) twv mpl Mei^eer^ect ^Icrd^ovpov at 
Aphrodisias, or at Antiocliia in Caria. 


§ 5. The Greek Mint 

At Athens alone among Creek states do we know anything 
of the arrangement of the mint. An inscription^ of Eonian but 
pre-imperial date speaks of the standards preserved cV dpyvpo- 
KOTTsiw. The same term for the place otfgv Ko^trerai to vdpmpa. is 
quoted from Antiphon, Aeschines Socraticus, and Andocides, 

^ C. I. A, ii. 476, I 4 ‘‘Ayirta dl ml ij pva €^irop:«^ Xre^avTjfopov Spaxptas 
hsarov rptanovTa ml irpos rd ardOpia rd kv dpyvpomifucp. 
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A later term was aTjfxavTrjpiov The term 2T€(j>apr}<p6pov dpaxpal in 
the inscription just mentioned is to be explained by ^ drachms 
fresh from the mint/ which was attached to the shrine of the 
hero Stephanephox'os^ 

Some at least of the workmen in the mint were public slaves. 
Andocides says of Hyperbolus that 4iis father is branded, and 
is still a public slave in the mint, where, being an alien and 
a barbarian, he Xvxi'oirom^’ Whatever the last phrase may 
mean, it certainly denotes some very base office. It does not, 
however, follow from this passage that the die engravers were 
slaves, as some would have us suppose. 

On the Athenian tetradrachms of the ^ new style ’ we find 
a number of abbreviations which seem to indicate the various 
officinae or workshops of the mint. In a time when all the 
coins were struck by hand there is nothing astonishing in the 
existence of a great number of workshops in the mint of a city 
of which the coinage was as extensive as the Athenian. Most 
of these abbreviations seem to represent names, possibly of gods 
or heroes after whom the various workshops were named. 
Five of them occur in all four of the periods into which the 
coinage of the new style has been divided (namely : AN ; ME 
or MENE; OP ; S<i> (PI. IX. 8), IcPA or S4)Aj ; and SIl). 
A few of the abbreviations can hardly represent names ; such 
are 0)1, M0, MP. In all there are between thirty and forty 
of these mint marks. 

Other cities (with few exceptions) do not seem to have gone 
so far as Athens in fixing the responsibility of the moneyers. 
At the same time, the extraordinary differences in the dies 
which were employed may have acted as a check, if some record 
was kept of the way in which the dies were used by the various 
workmen. 

In Athens, as we have seen, it is possible, though not proved, 
that the workmen of the mint were public slaves working in 
the mint and probably under one roof. It has been suggested 
(by Lenormant) that elsewhere the moneyers worked in their 

^ As Beule suggests, a more suitable term, when Athens was not allowed 
to strike in silver. 

' Who was probably no other than Theseus, one of the mythical 
inventors of money (Beal 4 , Les Monn» d*Athenes, p. 349). 

® Schol. Aristoph. Vesp, 1007. 
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private .workshopSj, being of course responsible to. the state. 
The cliiiiculty of properly controlling them seems to make this 
siiggestloii liighly improbable The mint must always have 
been strictly under the control of the state,.and this „wouM 
have been thoroughly ineifective if the money er were fallowed 
to make coins in his own house. 

The artists who engiwed the dies of Greek coins are^ in 
a comparatively few cases, known to us by name, owing to 
their custom of signing their dies. The consideration of this 
subject belongs more properly to another chapter. Here we may 
note that, magnificent as some of their productions were, the 
utter silence of ancient literature in respect to these engravers 
has suggested to some writers that they were not freemen. 
Yet, if so, it is hard to see how they can have been permitted 
to affix their signatures to the state issue. The fact that we 
find the same artist working for different cities also makes it 
improbable that he was a slave ; the jealousy that always 
existed between Greek cities, even in times of political alliance, 
would hardly have permitted an interchange of state servants 
of tixis kind. 

B. Among the Eomans. 

§ 6. Boman Monetary Magistrates, 

The earliest Boman coins bear no mark indicating the 
moneyer who issued them. As in Greece, so too in Borne, 
a beginning in the way of indicating the moneyer is made by 
means of symbols. These are found on some of the old denarii 
of um*educed weight (therefore before the close of the First Punic 
war) Towards the close of the third century b. c. (before 217} 
appear the names of moneyers, in ligature or otherwise abbre- 
viated, Gradually the name begins to appear at greater length. 

^ A passage is quoted by Lenormant (Polyb. ap. Athen. v. 193 d) in 
favour of ibis arrangement at Antiocbia. But ihQ apyvpoKOTrua which 
Antiochiis Epiphanes frequented were merely silversmiths’ workshops. 
This is clear from the context. *Apyvpotc6iros must not always be taken in 
the sense of moneyer. It is parallel in meaning exactly to our word 
silversmith. There is no reason, for instance, to suppose that Demetrius 
of Ephesus was a moneyer. 

See above, pp. 47, 48. 
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It is only in the later period that any title is added to the name. 
This becomes common in the case of extraordinary issues ; and 
sometimes even we find the title (such as I MPERas^or on a coin 
of Q- Caeciliiis Metellus Pius, or QL for Quaestor 011 a coin 
struck in 8i~8o e.c. under Sulla) without the name. The 
increasing importance of the moneyers is also shown by the 
introduction (about 134 b. c.) of types personal to the nioneyers 
(such as the tribune C. Licinius Crassus assembling the people 
in the septa, on a denarius of P. Licinius Nerva, PL XII. i). 
The authority over the coinage probably belonged in the earliest 
times to the consuls. About the time of the Second Piimc 
war, when coinage was concentrated within the city, it would 
seem that a new arrangement was made. The tendency at 
the time was to restrict the consular power within the limits 
of the city in various ways. Accordingly the consuls lost the 
right of coinage within Borne, which was given to a special 
board of magistrates, tresvlri auro argento aere ‘ (or acre argento 
auro) flando ferhmdo or tresviri monefales. 

The title of the ordinary monetary magistrate, wdien expressed, 
is simply given as M 1 VI R (e. g. M. AQ_y 1 Ln(.s M . f Ums M. N epos 
illVlR). It is commonest among the moneyers belonging to 
the exiled Pompeian pai'ty, who naturally felt it desirable to * 
call attention to their right to issue coins. 

It is probable that when the board of moneyers was first 
instituted, these officials were appointed not every year, but only 
%vhen their services were required. The definite establishment 
of the magistracy is dated by Mommsen between 104 and 89 b, c. 
As a rule only one magistrate signs a coin. Thus C. Claudius 
Fulcher, whom we know to have been Illvir a, a. a, /. 
always signs alone: G, PulcJm\ This pi-actice is fully in 
accordance with theEoman rule that each official could exercise 
^liis power independently, subject to the veto of any one else 
foi equal authoiity. But there are, nevertheless, coins signed 
by all three members of the board: thus M, Gdid^s), 

Q. On. F{o)l{vms): The office of moneyer was one to 

which, in the ordinary cursus homrum, a man might attain at 
the age of twenty-seven. An appointment does not seem 
necessarily to have entailed the issue of coins j for we know, 

^ The old form of the dative, as in iure dicundo. 

® C. L LA, p. 279, of 92 B,c. 
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from tlie coins dating between the social and civil wars^ of 
some ..sixty, moiieyers only , 

Inscriptions on coins of the Eepublic bear witness to certain 
extraoi’clinary issues authorized by the Senate : — 

8[emUis) C{onsuUo) 

Ex B{enakis) C{onsulto) 

E{iiMice) E{x) S{enatiis) C(om^ 

I)[e) S[enatus) B[ententid) 

or by the popular vote : — 

Pu{blke) — If. ZucRi{7u) [90 b. c.] 

Buiu — P, Bervill IL F{Uii} P{uhiice) [Bg B,cJ] 

These issues might be directed by the triumvirs, but most 
often a special person 
was commissioned for 
the purpose. In 82 b. c, 
an urban praetor was com- 
missioned to melt down 
ail the temple treasures, 
and struck denarii with 
the inscription Q. Ante- 
{mus) Balb[u8) Pr{aetor) 

8* C. Other inscriptions 
of this kind are : — 

X. Torqua{tus) Q[naesto}) Ex S. <7. [99-94 b. c.] 

A. Plautms Aed{ilis) Cur(ulis) 8, 

M. Ean{nms) L, Crit{onms) P{tiUko) A{rgento) Atdiiles) 
[86 B. c.] 

The formula Ex A{rgento) sometimes without the 

preposition^ — appears on many denarii issued between 90 and 
80 B.C., some of them anonymous. L(ege) P{apirm) I)(e) A{€re) 
P(M.Mko) is the inscriptm^ on the earliest semuncial bronze 
(Pig. 20)., 

^ With three moueyers to the year, we should have for this period more 
than double this number. Possibly, however, the appointment was not 
annual. Cicero's use of the word monetalis in reference to Veetenus 
{ad Att X. 5 and ii) is a jest, the point of which has escaped Lenormant 
(iii. pp. 162, 163), who founds on these passages a theory that Veetenus 
was a triumvir but did not issue coins I 
^ Others write these abbreviations P(uUic)M Sienaivs) C{o7}suJto), 

3 The coins thus signed were probably issued at the expense of the 
aedile to serve for his games, and natui’ally he had to obtain permission 
from the government to issue them. 



Fig. 20. — Semuncial bronze mnw. Ohv. 
Head of Jupiter, S. Eev. L.n.D.A.P. 
Pi’ow of galley. Weight: 6*11 
grammes. 
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x\ set of coins (a special emission for the purposes of the luM 
Apollmares made by Jf. Volteius Jf . /. shortly before 74 b.c.) 
bear the legend S. C. D(e) T(hesmiro\ and we know that the 
expenses of these games were defrayed out of a special treasury. 

Hames of magistrates other than the regular triumvirs do 
not occur on bronze coins of the city. Ex S. C* is found on an 
anonymous semuncial as, Be S, S, on an as of 0. Cassius 
L, Salina{tor) issued in 85 b.c. Probably all the bronze was 
issued by ordinary triumvirs. 

Julius Caesar increased the number of the moneyers to four 
(towards the end of 45 b.c.). The first members of this new 
board were L. Plaminius Ohilo, L. Aemilius Buca, M. Mettius, 
and L. Sepullius Macer, of whom the first seems to have been the 
head of the board, if we judge by his signature L. F LA M I N I V S 
CHILD llllVIR PRln 2 W 5 FLAw^ 

Hitherto the issuing of gold had not been within the 
competence of the board of moneyers. When the Senate 
towards the end of 44 b.c. decreed an issue of this metal, 
it appointed the praetors C. Norbanus and L. Cestius to 
superintend it (so that the coins read, for instance, L. CESTI VS 
C. HORBAmia ?\<aetores Semtus ConsuUo), But in the next 
year the power of striking gold was transferred to the quatuor- 
viri, some of whom added the new distinction to their title 
(L. REG VLVS 1 fi I VI R Auro PuUiee feriundo). 

The board of quatuorviri as constituted by Caesar had but 
a short existence. The old triumviral arrangement was 
restored by Augustus after a brief period (b.c. 41-27) in which 
no coins signed by regular monetary magistrates were issued. 
The names of the triumvirs now appeared for a few years until 
15 B.c. Prom this date onward they were discarded on gold 
and silver, but maintained themselves for about ten years on 
the bronze coinage, which was instituted in this year. This 
was the last appearance of a magistrate’s name on any Koman 
coin. Then followed after an interval the change by which 
the Senate took over the superintendence of all the copper 
or brass coinage, a fact which is indicated by the letters S C, 
which henceforward occur on all the small money. The 
earliest known coin struck under the new conditions belongs 
to the year a.b, ii. The gold and silver coinages remain 
in the province of the emperor. 
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, Tlie vigintwimte^ the magisterial college in which the tresviri 
monetaks were mdnded, was 'established definitively in ii b.o* 
Although the names of the triumvirs vanish from the coins^ 
lapidary inscriptions in plenty attest the existence of the office 
for at least two and a half centuries ’. But although they 
retained the full title of \ triumvirs appointed to cast and strike 
goldy silver, and bronze,’ their competence was restricted to 
the last metal. The mention of these triumvirs in inscriptions 
ceases soon after the middle of the third century a. d., and 
shortly after this time (under Aurelian) the senatorial right of 
issuing money "was suppressed, and presumably at the same 
time the board of triumvirs ceased to exist. The change is 
probably connected with the great revolt of the moneyers 
in 274 A, D, 

The coinage of the imperial gold and silver was entrusted 
to officials of the imperial treasury. We hear of Caesar’s 
having placed private slaves in charge of his coinage; of 
a fiimilia monetalis in the imperial household ; of one Julius 
Thai! us, a freed man of Caligula, who was super^osUus auri 
monetai nummulariorum under Claudius. In the time of 
Domitian it was the chief official of the imperial treasury 
(with the title a rationibiis or rafionaUs) who superintended 
the coinage at the mint in Kome, though doubtless not in 
the various supplementary provincial mints. 

Trajan it probably W'as who centralized the whole system 
of Roman imperial coinage, both at home and abroad, placing 
the general management in the hands of a procurator monetae 
AtigimU^ who had under his orders cMspensafores, probably 
all slaves or imperial freedmen. These procurators were men 
of equestrian rank ; and they remained under the control 
of the rationalis (at least it was a rationalis Felicissimus who 
instigated the revolt of the moneyers under Aurelian) 

After the suppression of the senatorial coinage, at the close 
of the third century, we find special procurators appointed 
under the chief procurator. Such are the jjroc, sacrae monetae 
per Gallias ires et prop, ISfarbonens^ md proc. sacrae monetae 
Triverkae, This arrangement was finally extended and re- 

^ The title is Illvir a. a. a. f. f , or lllvir mmetalis a. a. a. &c. The 
inscriptions are collected bj Lenormanty iii.pp. 185 
^ Vopisc. Aurelian^ 38. 
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giilarized by Diocletian. There exist gold bars, of which two 
are figured here (Figs, si,- 22}, bearing stamps which were 
impressed in the metal before cooling by yarious officials 
connected with the mint at Sirmio The stamps are (i) 
Lwcmms ohr{ymmi)^ I sigimvit)^ followed by the Giiristian 
monogram; (2) Fl{aviufi) Flavianm Fro{curator) sig{navit) .ml 
dtgma followed by a palm-branch ; (3) Qiiirillus et Fionisus 
[star] Sirmi(i) sig{nmwunt) [palm-branch] ; (4) ODD NNN (i.e. 
Donrhw ^ 05 fn) with three busts; {5) Sirm{hm), with personifi- 
cation of Sirmium seated, holding palm-branch ; above star 
or Christian monogram. The date of these bars can be fixed 
to some time between 367 and 383 a.b. Flavianiis is evidently 
the procurator monetae sit Sirmium ; Quirillus and Dioiiisus and 
Liicianus probably minor officials. The procurator sacrae 
mmetae UrMs until Constantine’s time was under the raiionalis; 
afterwards he was placed under the disposition of the comes 
sacrariim largitionum. We possess the tedious /ormw^a qua 
moneta commitUhir, i.e. the formula of institution of these 
procurators \ 


§7. Ilonetarg Officials of Roman Colonies, 

In the Eoman colonies the formula corresponding to the 
Eoman S, C. is D. D. or EX D. D. {ex decar iomm decreto) But, 
just as at Eome in Eepublican times it was never considered 
necessary, save in the case of special issues, to mention the fact 
that the issue was authorized by a senatus eonsultum, so in the 
colonies the letters D. D. or EX D. D. are by no means essential. 
Much more frequent is the appearance of the titles of the 
monetary magistrates. The coinage was in the hands of the 
duumvirs (originally dtmmvirt), vrlio me therefore named 
sometimes singly, sometimes both together®. The duumviri 

^ See especially C. I. L. iii. 8080 ; Mommsen, Z./. W. xvi. pp. 351 ff. ; 

Arch. Ep. Mitih. aus OesL vol. xii. The article of H. Willers iNum. ZL xxx. 
21 1), too recently published for consideration here, should be consulted. 

2 'Ogpv^ov^ refined gold. ® Auypiaf sample or standard. 

* Cassiodorus, Var. vii. 32, quoted by Lenormant, iii. p. 212. 

® Lenormant, iii. pp. 215 fiT. 

In the old colony of Carthage (that founded by Julius Caesar) the old 
title of Siiffetes was revived (ARISTO MVTVMBAL RfCOCE 
SVF.) for a time. We also find quatuorviri, as at Parium Hllrm 
I are Dicxmdo UeoArionum T^ecreto, 



Fig. 22.-— Gold Bar from the mint at Sirmio. [Eriti.sh Museum.] Length: 16.5 cm. (6|- in.). Weight : 476 
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were usuc^lly elected annually ; but in some colonies we meet 
wntb duumviri quinquennales who were appointed every fifth 
year. This quinquennial office was filled as often as three times 
by the same man (as is shown by the coin of Biithrotuiii 
in Epirus reading GRAECINVS QVfN. TERT. BVTHR.' The 
office of qiiinqiiennalis was occasionally bestowed in compliment 
on imperial personages; in which case, like those duum^drs 
who from some other cause were absentees, they appointed 
prefects (prasfecii pro dtmmviris) to fulfil their duties. Thus 
at Carthago Nova we have a pair of coins of Augustus and 
Agrippa respectively reading : — 

(1) iMPem^or CAESar L. BENm'o PRABfecio 

— HiBERO PRAEFcc^o. 

(2) M. AGRiPpa QyiHquennalis HIBERO PRAE/ccfo—L. 
BENNIO PRAEFcc^o. 

From the arrangement of these coins it appears that Bennius 
was the prefect of Augustus, Hiberus of Agrippa. The prefects 
are not, however, always named. The honour was also 
occasionally offered to distinguished strangers outside the 
imperial circle, as to the two kings of Mauretania, Juba II 
and Ptolemaeus, who were duumviri quinquennales at Carthago 
Nova. 

Occasionally, we find coins signed by aediles or quaestors 
{as at Carteia). At some towns, as Obulco, the aediles may 
have been the regular monetary officials ; but elsewhere, when 
we find aediles, we have probably to do with special occasions, 
such as games. 

The magisterial titles are occasionally, though rarel5q given 
alone, without the name of the magistrate : IlilVlR. D. D., 
or CE^^Sor, or Quaestor at Carteia, The formulae relating to 
the issue are simple, such as Baciundim Curavit or other phrases 
containing the same verb. 

§ 8 . Eoman Governors, 

The nature of the militaiy coinage of the Eomans, in virtue 
of which the Eoman generals or their subordinates placed 
their signatures on coins, has already been explained (p. 98). 
These officers hardly enter into the scope of a discussion of 

^ Gai'dner, Brit Mus, Catal, p* 97 j bo. 3. 
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monetary officials. The Eoman governors whose names appear 
on Greek coins of Imperial times are as a role mentioned 
merely out of compliment, or for the purpose of a date. Thus 
we have such formulae as 

dp^virdrtp (=: legato procoiisule) ^povTslvm fXTparr^ybs ^Fr^yeivos 
at Smyrna \ or 

iwl A. ^AptcovIov ’Ndcroivos iirirpoTTov (procuratore) 
in Bithynia, or 

lm(^aT€vopTos) KvvriXiapov in Moesia Inferior. 

Occasionally, however, the Roman official signs in the nomina- 
tives : thus, at Nicaea A. Mtvbtos BdA^os dvBviraros, It is possible 
that in such cases the money may have been struck by the 
orders of the Roman governor for his own purposes, or at any 
rate that he was directly responsible for the issue. 

§ 9. The Boman Mint 

Little more is known of the Roman mint than of the Greek. 
The letters and monograms which occur on the early Republican 
coins denote extra-Roman mints (K A for Capua and the like). 
When these mints were closed, letters, monograms, and symbols 
representing the monetary magistrates were placed on the coins. 
Finally, when it became the custom for the magistrates to sign 
at greater length, mint-marks properly so called were intro- 
duced. They have been classified by M. Babelon- as 

(1) Symbols. 

(2) Latin letters or syllables. 

{3) Greek letters. 

(4) Monograms. 

{5) lumbers, rising in large issues as high as CC, and on the 
coins of L. Calpiirnius Piso Frugi to CCOD (10,000). 

(6) Dots, genei'ally placed in a certain connexion with letters 
or symbols. 

The object of these various marks was the same as that 
served at Athens by the letters below the amphora. 

Towards the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 

^ It has recently been suggested (by Pick, Joum, Infernat 1898, p. 461, 
note 2) that these datives are incorrect representations of the Latin 
ablative absolute. For this view there is certainly much to be said ; but 
at the same time there is nothing improbable in the theory of a 
dedication. 

* Monn.de la R^. I. pp. I, li. 
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century a.d, we meet on Eoman coins with a curious series of 
inint-marksj which have only revealed their secret after patient 
collation of various issues \ Two examples must suffice. Three 
coins of Diocletian, of one and the same type, and struck at the 
same place, bear in their exergues : — 

XXI ,A.|, XXI.B O, and XXI.r.BI, 

Three corresponding coins of Maximian bear in their exergues 

XXf . A . HP, XXI . B . KOY, and XXI • F • Af. 

The XXI, which is constant, is a mark of value. The ABF 
represent three different workshops. The remaining letters 
put together read, in the case of Diocletian, lOBl, and in that 
,, of Maximian, HPKOYAl. These words represent the genitives 

1 1 of the Latin titles assumed by the two emperors, lovius and 

Ilercidms. 

A set of coins struck in Rome during the period of the 
tetrarchy with the legend SAC(ra) MON(eta) VRB(is) AVGC(usto- 
rum) ET CAES$(arum) NN(ostrorum) give us the following 
exergual letters : — 

Coin of Diocletian (First Augustus) R P 

,, Maximian (Second ,, ) R S 

,, Constantins (First Caesar) R T 

„ Galerius (Second ,, ) R 

The R of course stands for the city name. The remaining 
letters are the initials of prima, seeunda, &:c. (officina). There 
were thus four workshops in Rome, one devoted to each of the 
four rulers. 

At Alexandria also at this same time there were apparently 
four workshops, but not devoted each to producing the coins of 
one of the four rulers. For, taking only the coins in the British 
Museum collection, we find A and A on coins of Diocletian, A, 
B, and F on those of Maximian, A? on a coin of Constantius 
Caesar, and A or A, and F on coins of Galerius Maximianus, 
The use of these mint-marks seems to begin in the eighth year 
of Diocletian (a. n. 291-2). 

Of the workmen in the mint {famlUa monetaUs) we have, 


’ Mowat, CoifiUnaisom secret€$, iiev, 2 ^um. pp. 67!., 127 f. 
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during Imperial times, many classes mentioned. The signifi- 
cance of til 'fir titles is by no means always clear. 

0 ffieinaf ores wsls' the usual word for the officials who super- 
vised the mints. Before the creation by Trajan of the office of 
prommtof monetae these, and the officials to be mentioned, were 
perhaps under the general direction of di superposHm^^ Under 
Constantine their director was known m praeposHus* 

The conductores flaturae directed the fiaturarii who cast the 
bars of metal and the blanks for coining. The signatores have 
been explained as officials who attested by their signature the 
exactness of the weight and quality of the blank. But at the 
period at which we hear of these functionaries (the second and 
third centuries a. b.) signatures of any sort are conspicuous by 
their absence from the coins. Further, as we find signatores 
mentioned together with supposfores and maIUafores% it would 
seem that they were concerned with the actual striking of the 
coin. It may be suggested that as the supposior was the person 
who placed the blank between the dies, while the malUator 
brought the hammer down on the upper die, the signator was 
the person who held the upper die in position. Sigmmt means 
device or type, and this person could well be said signare 
monetam^. The testing of the accuracy of weight of the blanks 
was probably the work of the aequator. Finally, there were 
the scalptores^ who engraved the dies. 

All the officials of whom we hear under these names were 
members of the Imperial household The titles and organiza- 
tion of the workmen who produced the senatorial coins were 
doubtless similar. All, in any case, worked together in the 
mint attached to the texnple of Juno Moneta, which occupied 
on the Capitol the site where once had stood the house of 
Manlius \ 

The organization of the mint at the beginning of the second 
century a.b. can best be realized from three inscribed bases 

^ In 1 15 A. n. we find the whole fa m ilia of offieinatores under an 02)iio 
et exactor auri argentl et aeris (C. L L, vi (i), nos. 42-44). See below. 

® See the inscriptions described below. 

^ No inference must be drawn from the connexion between this title 
signator and the verb sig(naDit) on the gold bars descx'ibod above ; for the 
subject of the latter is a procurator and a high official, 

* lulius Caesar monetae puUicisque vectigalihus peculiares servos praeposuitf 
and thus began the practice (Suet. luh 76), 

^ Livy, vL 20. 
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found noar the site of the ancient mint h The first is a dedica- 
tion to Apollo by FeUx Aug, lib. Opt to et Exactor ami argenti ei 
mris. The second, to Fortuna by the Officinatores monetae 
aurmiae argenfariae Gaesaris n{osiri), .The list contains, the 
names of (i) the Felix already mentioned ; (2) Albaiius lib(ertus) 
optio ; (3) sixteen liberti, who are described as off(icinatores) ; 
and (4) nine slaves. The third inscription is a dedication by 
the same Felix and the signatores suppostores malliatores monetae 
Gaesaris n[ostri). The list of these officials contains thirty 
liberti and thirty-six slaves. The inscriptions belong to the 
year 115 A.B., 

* C. J. n. vi (i), nos. 42^44. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FABRIC AND STYLE 

! ' ■ ■ ■ 

§ I. Struck Coins. 

1 

The word fabric is loosely employed in numismatics to denote 
i the form given to a coin by the peculiar methods employed to 

produce it. These methods and their results varied at different 
times and places, and on a proper acquaintance with them 
depends to a large extent the power of distinguishing the 
^ genuine coin from the forgery, ancient or modern, as well as 

I the possibility, in many cases, of attributing a coin to its true 

. place of origin. The ancient literary authorities on this part 

; of our subject are meagre in the extreme, and our knowledge 

I of it is largely founded on inference. 

I Metal of the proper quality and homogeneity having been 

' obtained, the first process was to divide it into the requisite 

€|uantities. Where the method of coinage employed was that 
f of casting, the process of division coincided with the final stage 

I of giving the coin its proper form and type, 

I For the purpose of striking ^ coins, the blanks of metal had 

’ first to be prepared of the requisite shape and weight. This could 

most easily be done by casting them ,* and in all probability 
this was the process usually adopted 

^ XaparrcLv, Koirrctu, ferirCj percufere, signare (see 

Biumner, TechnoL iv. pp. 258, 259). The type, and apparently even the 
struck coin, may be called or ic 6 ixp.a {Nme Jahrh. f. PMU 1896, 

P- 538 ; Amw- C/^r. 1897, p. 287). 

^ Pieces of gold have been found of the same quality and weight as the 
Roman aurei, with one side moi'e convex than the other, to allow of 
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111 many struck coins the traces of the original casting of 
the blank are still apparent, as in the projections at the edge 
marking the channels by which the metal entered the mould 
(see below, § 4), The traces of casting are present, again, in the 
sloping edges which are characteristic of the bronze issues of 
Syria and Egypt (Pig. 23). The moulds were made wntli the 
edges slanting slightly outwards, so that the blanks when cool 
would easily drop out. The edges of the gold bars described 
above (p. 136) are sloped for a similar cause. Any rougliness 



Fro. 23 — Bronze coin of Antiocims IV of Syria (b. c. 175-164). Ohv, 
Head of Zeiis-Sarapis. JRev, BacnKim ’Avrioxov ©eoO 
Eagle. 


left on the edge of the blank by the casting was trimmed off ; 
hence a secondary chamfer is often apparent. 

The Pompeian wall-painting from the Domus Vettiorum, 
which is reproduced on pp. 146, 147 (Fig. 24 a, h) is of the utmost 
importance as illustrating the methods of coining employed by 
the ancients h Its date is some time in the first half-century 
of our era, but the methods it illustrates are probably in all 
essentials the same as those of an earlier period. The peacocks 
above the scene are probably purely ornamental, but they may 
possibly symbolize the presidency of Juno Moneta over the 
operations of the mint, which are carried on, in the artist's 

the high relief in which the head was represented (Mongez, Mem. de 
VAcad. des Inscr. ix. 1831, p. 207''. There exist also several proofs of coins 
struck in lead (e. g. Brit. Mu$. (kxiaK^ lycia, p. 283, no. 16 a \ It has been 
suggested (Friedliinder, Ann. d. Imi. 1859, p. 407) that from these pi'oofs 
moulds were made in which the blanks were east. 

^ First published by Mr. T, Ely, Nwm. Chr. 1896, PI. VI. The view of Mau 
(Row. Mitth. 1896, p. 78) and others (to. Num. 1896, p. 360 ; 1899, pp. xvi ff.) 
that this painting represents a goldsmith’s workshop, is, I venture 
to think, untenable. Jewels are not made with sledge-hammers. 
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fancy, by amoretti. Beginning at the,,rigM we see' a furnace 
(surmounted; by a bead of Vulcan). On one side stands a Cupid , 
wlio examines a ladle full of metal whieli be withdraws :from , 
the furnace \ ■ On the other,, smother flattirarms with a, pair of ' ; 

. tongs holds in the . flame a blank of metal which he is heating 
with the help of a blowpipe. When heated the blanks are 
passed on to a third Cupid, who reduces them to a proper shape 
by means of a hammer and anvil. The next object in the picture 
is a cabinet with shelves containing various coins and pieces of 
metal and balances. A fourth Cupid holds a pair of scales with 
which he is testing the weight of a blank before a seated figure 
who appears to be female. It would, however, in spite of the 
apparent ‘eyes’ on her wings, be rash to identify her with 
the presiding goddess. The final stage is represented on the 
extreme left, where one Cupid (the siij^postor) holds with the 
tongs the die, which another (the malUator) strikes with a 
sledge-hammer on top of the blank which — though not seen 
in the representation — is lying on the anvil The coins are 
throughout represented as of gold. 

On the coins (PL XIL 6) of T. Carisius (denarii struck about 
48 B. a, and * restored ’ by Trajan) are represented four objects 
wiiich are generally supposed to represent the instruments of 
the money er — anvil, hammer, tongs, and a wreathed conical 
object, generally described as a coin die. Others explain this 
object as the cap of Vulcan, and the presence of the wreath 
appears to favour this view. So far as its shape is concerned, 
either explanation will served The hammer is absurdly small | 

for the size of the die, but accuracy in a matter of this sort can 'f 

hardly be expected. ; 

The only other external evidence of the methods of striking [ 

coins is derived from a small bronze coin of Paestum, alluding 

' ' 

^ This, Mr. E. J. Seltmann's explanation (Mem. C%n 1898, p, 295), is ! 

undoubtedly right. This Cupid was previously explained as stoking 
the fire. ' J 

The depression in the anvil, necessary to prevent the blank slipping ^ 

aside, accounts for the invisibility of the blank. Or it is possible, as 1 

Mr. Seltmann suggests, that the dies are actually fastened into the tongs. 1 

See ch. ix. § 3, note. 

^ Cp. the die of a coin of Augustus ; Cayius, i?ec. d*AnL i. 284, PI. 105, 
no. I. The case against the explanation of the object as a die is given ; 

by Friedlander, ‘ Weiche sind die aitesten Medaillen ? * p. 26 ; cf. Ann. \ 

d. Inst. 1859, pp. 407 f. j 

+ : i 
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apparently , to the right of -coinage specially accorded, to this 
place ^ by the Eomans in 89 b.c. On this piece we have on the 
obvei’se a pair of scales, on the reverse a workman 


striking the die with a hammer as on the painting ; in front of 
him stands another person (the qptio?) directing his work 
(Fig* 25) h Other bronze coins of the same place represent 
what appears to he the mint building. 

^ Garmcci, Le Monete deW Italia^ PI. 123^ nos. 5 (the specimen here 
figured) and 6. 
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The Pompeian picture somewhat incompletely . suggests that 
easting was the method by whicli flans were originally prepared. 


If so, the process of re-fusing with the blowpipe and hammer 
ing seems somewhat unnecessary unless it be to remove 
irregularities of the kind already mentioned. If, on the othei 
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lian.dj tBe blanks were obtained not by casting, but by cutting 
off equal lerigtbs from a bar of metal of imifonn tliickness, 
we can understand that it would' be necessary to touch up the 
blanks be'fore they could be struck \ 

The actual process of striking ■would be much facilitated by 

heating the blank, and the' reticu- 
lated surface which some early 
Greek coins present is evidence 
that in at least some cases coins 
were struck while hot 

But this raises a further diffi- 
culty in the interpretation of the 
picture. If the blanks were 
heated before being struck, a 
second furnace episode might be 
expected ; for during the touching-up and the weighing the 
fans would have become cold. The omission may be due 
to obvious artistic reasons ; or again, the order of the scenes 
from right to left may not correspond to the actual order 
in time. 

The lower die — that of the obverse of the coin — was let into 
the anviP ; the blank was laid over it; the reverse die— con- 
sisting in the earliest times merely of the end of a bai*, 

^ In mediaeval times the blanks were clipped into shape with shears. 
This of course was possible only when coins were thin, although Lenor- 
mant thinks that the process of punching out the flans was occasionally 
adopted In ancient times. The blanks of the square Indo-Greek coins 
were perhaps cut out of sheets of metal. 

® Mongez (op. cit. pp. 208, 209) states that, until the time when 
steel dies came in, all blanks were heated before striking. This he holds 
was necessary so long as the dies were made of so soft a material as 
bronze (i.e. throughout the good period of ancient coinage). Tlie eccen- 
tricity of the impressions was also partly due to the great haste which 
was necessary, if the blank was to be struck befoi'e it became cool. 
Coins which were left too long after heating usually split under the 
hammer. Mongez and Lenormant hold that coins were taken away 
between the blows and reheated, but the evidence for this, never very 
strong, is still more weakened by the Pompeian wall-painting. 

^ This is the generally accepted view. By some it has been supposed 
that the incuse square was produced by an elevation on the anvil, and 
consequently that the obverse die was the upper one (Blumner, 2 Wm. iv. 
p. 261, note i). The rude, unequal nature of some of the incuses shows 
that the position of the blank would be somewhat insecure on such an 
elevation. 



Fiu. 25. — Bronze coin of 
Paestum. Obv. Scales. J^ev. 
The striking of money. 
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rongliened so as to grip the blank—was placed over all.; and 
tli(* liaiiiiiier being' brought down caused an impression to be 
made on both sides. No ' collar appears to have been used to 
prevent the metai spreading or slipping. The upper die being 
driven deeply into the blank by the first blow (thus producing 
iho incuse impression) served fairly well' to keep the coin in 
place, and at each blow the security of the position of the 
blank was of course increased.. But, although kept in place, 
the metal was able to spread freely ; and to this we owe the 
irregular shapes and split flans which can hardly be said to 
detract from the charm of Greek coins. 

§ 2. Ancient Dies, 

The way in which dies were prepared in ancient times can 
only be conjectured from the appearance of the coins struck 
with them. Mongez ’ maintains that the instrument employed 
for engraving gems was also employed for coin dies, viz. the 
wheel The graving tool was not introduced until late Eoman 
times, in the fourth or fifth century. That the wheel was used 
for sketching out the main design cannot be doubted®; the 
circular sinkings produced by the instrument were often left, and 
the bosses resulting from them are obvious, especially in the 
lettering, on the less carefuiij' finislied coins. Very often these 
bosses are so large as to considerably increase the difficulty of 
deciphering the letters ; and the types of barbarous imitations 
often reduce themselves to a meaningless conglomeration of 
bosses or pellets of this kind. The more careful engraver 
supplemented the wheel with the graving tool, and smoothed 
away the circular sinkings until the whole intaglio appeared to 
have been produced by the graving tool alone. 

A few ancient dies exist; one used for striking coins of 
Faustina II, in the Lyon Museum, has been illustrated more 
than once *, and is reproduced here (Fig. 26). It is made of 

^ Op. cit. p. 204. 

" i.e. a souill intUal wheel with a eiitfcing edge, woihed by means of 
a drill. See Brit, Mus, Catal, of Engraved Geins, i i, 

^ Tlie IfaJians of the Renaissance, who imitated Roman coins, used the 
graver wholly (Mongez, op. cit. p. 204). 

* Friedlitoder in Z. f. N, v, p. rai ; Gardner, Types, p. 20. 
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soft iron, except for the part which contains the actual design, 
which is in steel. Other dies exist of hardened bronze ; a few 
made for striking Gaulish coins are entirely of bronze or soft 
iron. It is doubtful whether any of the coin dies supposed to 
be Greek can be regarded as genuine ’. 

On the coins of the Seleucddae (Fig. 23 and PI. X. 4), 



Fig. 26. —Die for sfcrildng coins 
of Faustina II. Lyon Museum. 
[From ilia ZeitsGhriftfur Niimis- 
matikj vol. v. p. 1 21 .] 


on some of the eoiitemporary 
bronze coins of Syrian and 
Palestinian cities, on the coins 
of the Lagidae with sloping 
edges, and on a number of 
Greek imperial coins, there 
occur punctures in the very 
centre of the field. These are 
generally supposed to have been 
caused by a pin inserted in the 
centre of the die, in order to 
prevent the blank from shifting. 
It is odd that so simple a thing 
as a collar should not have 
occurred to those who are sup- 
posed to have adopted this 
barbarous expedient. The sup- 
position is however without 
foundation ; for in two coins 
from the same die the hole is 
in different places, thus show- 
ing that the object which pro- 
duced the hole was not fastened 
into the die 


Instruments made of soft metal naturally wore out very 
quickly, and it is indeed not common, before imperial times, to 
find two coins from the same die^ To this fact we owe the 


^ One with the type of Berenice is published in the Mon. d, Inst. v. 51, 
no. 9; Annali, 1853, p. 12S. 

- E. g. Wroth, Brit. Mus. Catal., Galatia^ &c., pp. 20, 21, nos. 16, 20. I know 
of no satisfactory explanation of this fact. 

Though commoner than at first sight appears. Naturally collectors 
do not care to have two specimens from the same dies. At the same 
time, the value of noting the community of dies is considerable. The 
chronological relation between a number of coins can be partly ascertained 
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t^xtraoidiiiiiry variety in design 'whieli is. .cliaracteristic o..f ancient 
coins. Ill .imperial tiineS; lioweveiyit.is not niicoiiiiiion in any 
large collection to find two coins sharing one die between them, 
although it is still rare; to find both obverse and reverse of two 
coins from the same dies. 

Traces of the mending of dies sometimes appear on imperial 
coins, in the shape of circular lines parallel to the edge of the 
coin. The die has cracked at the edge, and the edge has been 
replaced by a band of fresh metal, which, not being truly 
adjusted, leaves traces of the join (PI. XIII. 7), 

But if the soft dies wore out quickly, it was also possible to 
produce them with great rapidity. This speed of execution 
accounts for the not infrequent blunders on ancient coins, and 
for the careless workmanship which is too common even in the 
period of the finest art. It also explains the fact tliat emperors 
whose reigns were short— sometimes limited to a few days — 
are represented by large and various issues I 

§ 3. The Bevelopment of Form of Struck Coins. 

The lower die, as we have seen, produced what is known as 
the obverse of the coin, the upper die the reverse. The reverse 
continueH for some time to receive merely a i-ude impression 
from the punch ; the idea of ornamenting the latter, however, 
was not late in arising, and by the middle of tlie sixth century 
the practice of having what might pi‘operly be called a type for 
both sides of the coin was fairly well established Before this 

hy making such a list of common dies as that drawn up fur Elis by 
Mr. Wroth {Nicm. Chr. 1892, pp. 12, 13). The sharing of common dies by 
difthrcnt cities is evidence of a political connexion between them, TIuis 
Ml". Arthur Evans possesses two coins of Croton and Metapontum irom 
tlic same obverse die. Prymnessus and Symiada in tlie time of Gallienii.s 
u^ed the same obverse die. See Imhoof-Bhimer, Zur Mibizkunth Gross- 
(jrivdienlands t£*c., mil hesonderer Beruckskhiigimg elniger Mimzgnqjpen wdt 
iSk7niiehjldchheiten, ISfutfi, Zeit. xviii. 

^ Mongez, op. cit. p. sro. 

^ If the accepted attribution of the earliest double-type coins of Athens 
to Solon is correct—and it has not been disproved -Athens was a genera- 
tion in advance of other states in this matter. In any case, these earliest 
double-type coins are not later than the middle of the sixth century (Von 
Eritze in Z. /. N, xx. 1896, pp. 142 ff.)* Some of the earliest electrum 
coins of Asia Minor bear minor types on their reverses (PJ, i. 3 7 ; 
Head, Coins of (h-i AncimiSj Pi. i. 3, 4). 
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was. the case, various methods -of niodifyi.ng t,lie monotony of 
the i.iicuse square had' leen adopted. . A eomb,iiiatioii of two 
squares ■ of unequal size, or of an oblong wit,h .a square, is 
very cliaracteristic of the earliest pieces of the west coast of 
Asia 'Minor (PI. I). In the south-east corner of the Aegean 
•we find two narrow oblongs side, by side. A.notlier method 
of diversification — not common in these early times in Asia — 
was to divide up the square into quarters (square or triangular) 
or eighths. By leaving every other eighth level with the sur- 
face, there was produced the pattern known as the mill-sail 
incuse (PL I. 5) Some of these forms were retained by cer- 
tain states long after the practice of using two types had become 
established elsewhere ; in other cases a transition was effected 
by placing small types or letters in the division of the incuse, 
preparatory to abolishing the divisions and filling the whole 
space with one type. 

One great exception, however, to the use of the incuse square 
on the reverse must be mentioned. This is met with in 
Southern Italy At the time when coinage was introduced 
iiito this district tim double type had become established ; but 
instead of a new type being placed on the reverse, the type 
of the obverse was repeated in incuse in a slightly modified 
form''. This was an advance on the practice prevalent in 
Northern Italy (Etruria) and in other outlying districts, sucli 
as some parts of Cyprus, where the reverse was sometimes 
left perfectly plain. The object of the Italian fabric was to 
make it possible to pack or pile coins. A number of coins 
of this peculiar fabric can bs piled one on top of the other 
to some height. With ordinary coins of which both sides 
are in relief this is impossible. But from an artistic point 
of view the form was due to a naive attempt to enable one, 
so to speak, to look through the coin and see the obverse typo 
from behind. Thus on early coins of Poseidonia (PL III. 2) 
the figure of Poseidon on the obvei^se is seen from the front, 
advancing to the right ; on the reverse the god is seen from 

^ Feculiiir forms of incuse, Head, Corns 0/ the Amten's, i. 5 ; 6. 31 ; 
9. 33 (a variety of tlie mill-sail) ; 13.24. 

And at Zaucle in Sicily in the earliest times (Evans, Nmto. Chr. 
1896, pp. ror ff.). 

^ The coins have thus the deceptive appearance of being small pieces of 
repousse work, and are indeed very thin. 
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behind {as is clear 'from the' representation of t. he .elihuiiys) 
advancing to tiie ,'I.eft. Small details were usually ' omitted 
0,11 the reverse, although the inscription was sometimes, as 
in the case just meiitio,ned, repeated.- Even where the reverse, 
type was a different one,, it was usual in -this district ....to 
represent it in incuse. The use of an incuse design on the 
reverse is also found in the electru.m coinage of Lesbos in the 
fifth century h But here the designs are always different on 
obverse and reverse. 

The reverse die, in Southern Italy and in Sicily, was as 
a rule from the first made circular instead of square in form. 
The result of this was a circular impression on the reverse 
instead of the incuse rectangle of Hellas proper and the East. 
As in many other things, tlie Western colonies were thus 
considerably in advance of their mother-cities. For in Hellas 
proper and the East, the incuse square continued to be usual 
iiiitil the end of the fifth century b.c. Before this, however, 
the experiment had sometimes been made of using the round- 
headed punch for the reverse. Shortly after 400 b. c. this circular 
incuse very generally displaced the square, and it was not long 
before it disappeared in its turn, except so far as the excessive 
size of the blank caused tlie edges to swell up under pressure 
and form a rim round tlie type. The transition from the 
incuse square to the Hat reverse was often effected without 
the intermediate stage of the incuse circle. 

It was doubtless for commercial reasons that a state such 
as Cyzicus refused to do away with the incuse square on its 
reverse, but retained it till late in the fourth century. But 
the sudden reappearance of a well-defined incuse square in 
the second centuxy b. c. at Ehodes, and certain places under 
Eiiodian influence (mainly in Caria and Lyeia, PI. IX. 5), was 
not due to any such reasons, and must bo attributed to a 
tendency to archaize. 

So ffir as fabric is concerned, there are few changes to 
chronicle ill the fourth century. In spite of the disappearance 
of the incuse, coins continued to be made of a considerable 
thickness. The earliest coins were almost bean-shaped ; but 
the thick oval dump gradually gave way to the round, flat, but 
still comparatively thick piece. Towards the end of the fourth 
1 Brit. Mus. Cafah, Troas, &;c., FI. XXXI. 
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century may be noticed a tendency to spread the flan and 
make the relief lower. At the same time more care is taken 
to strike the coin, so far as concerns the placing of the type 
in the centre of the flan ; and the types of the coins of this 
and the succeeding period show up well in the centre of the 
flan, surrounded by a comparatively broad field. From the 
beginning of the second century b.c. dates the introduction 
of the ‘spread tetrad lachms ’ which were struck in such 
numbers, especially in Asia Minor. This spreading was often 
carried to excess, as for instance in the coinage of Maronea, 
Thasos, and Byzantium (PI. IX. 2). 

A few of the varieties of fabric in struck coins which are 
met with from the fourth century onwards must be mentioned 
here. Some of these were peidiaps due to fancy merely. To 
this class must probably be assigned the famous Eoman 
(PI. XII. 4\ denarii with notched edges which gained a con- 
siderable reputation in distant parts of the world \ The serrate 
fabric was employed by the Carthaginians (who perhaps in- 
vented it), the Seleucidae (PI. X. 4), and the Macedonians about 
200 B. c. ^ Since there are bronze coins of this fabric, its object 
can hardly have been to show that the coins 'were solid and not 
plated. 

Another class of coins owed their shape to the method by 
which the blanks were pre]Dared. Such are, for instance, 
the square Indo-Greek coins (which were cut from a strip 
or sheet of metal), and the circular coins with sloping edges 
which have been mentioned above ^ The varieties so far 
described are distinguished by the nature of their edges ; as 
regards surface, there were very few departures from the usual 
form. The earliest coins are lentoid, and highly convex ; a very 
slight convexity is as a rule preserved, even on the reverse, 
throughout the later periods of Greek and Koman coinage, 

^ Tacitus {Germ. 5) says of the Germans in his time (long after the 
aerrati had ceased to be issued) : jgecuniam prohant veierevi et diu 7 ioiam^ 
serratos Ugafosque. This statement is confirmed by finds. 

Babelon, Rois de Syrie, pp. clxxxviii ft 

^ See p. 144. Lonormant thinks (i. p. 264) that the blanks of the large 
bronze coins of the Lagidae wei*e not east but cut out with a punch. 
But I fail to see in them the regularity of edge on which he bases this 
theory. In fact, they present every appearance of being cast, and many 
of them have the characteristic projections at the side. 
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sufficient to prevent the piece from looking too fiat. But there 
are a few instances of a slight concavity^ although never attain- 
ing to the peculiar sc^jphate fabric of late Byzantine coins. 


§ 4. Cast Coins, 

The process of casting^ coins was similar to that used for all 
other metal work which was cast solid. With hollow-casting 
we are not concerned. The first step was to make a model of 
the coin — we will suppose in wax or fine clay. On this a mould 
was made in two parts, which were then joined together. 
Apei'tures were left, by one of which the liquid metal could 
be introduced, while the air escaped by the other. These 
apertures are represented in the actual coin by projections from 
the sides, to remove wdiieh, in some cases, no trouble seems 
to have been taken A number of coins could be east at the 
same time by placing the moulds side by side, and allowing 
the molten metal to run from one into another by means of 
channels. It is natural to suppose that the moulds were 

^ For Instance, the bronze coins struck for Cyprus, with the head of 
Antoninus Pius on the obverse, and that of Marcus Aurelius on the 
reverse ; and a bronze coin of My tilene {Brit. Mus. Caial , TroaSj &c., Pi. XLI, 
no. 3). 

^ Xccv€veiv, hux^tu, fundere, {coti}Jlare, The last word is the only one of 
the four which is actually used of coins: aes antiquismnum, quod esi Jlatum. 
pecore esi notaimn^ Varr. M. B. ii. i. 9 ; Jlata signataque peamia^ Cell. ii. 10. 3 ; 
Illviri auro argento aere Jiando feriundo, Insor. (Wilmann’s jS'ajmpZa, 611 c, 
1189, &c.). Pompon ins (Dig. I. 2, 2) speaks of the irvmnviri monefahs 
aeriSj argenti, auri Jlatores ; and we have denarii of L. Flarniniiis Chilo with 
Iff!, VI R PRI(mz<.s) FLA(riO» of Gn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcel- 
linns CVRi.ator) But the use of the word ./Jare 

refers partly to the casting of bars of metal which were afterwards made 
into struck coins (some of these bars have been found bearing the names 
of functionaries of the mint ; see above, p. 136, and Blanchefc in Bev. Ntim. 
1896, p. 17 j 1893, p. 285(', and partly to the casting of the ilans of 
the coin. 

^ Others have given a different explanation of these projections which, 
as we have seen, occur frequeritly in struck coins of which the blanks were 
cast. It is supposed (Blumner, Techn. iv. p. 259I that, the mould being made 
in two parts, a raised edge was left where these two parts joined. On the 
face of the coin this disappeared in the process of striking, but at the rim 
two projections would remain. Now (i) the object of making the mould 
of a coin which was afterwards to receive a typo from the hammer in 
two parts is not apparent, unless it was made from a proof, which is 
a matter of conjecture. Tlie mould of the blank was more probably 
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made in such a way that they could be employed more than 
once ; otherwise the labour and cost of producing a number 
of coins would have been immense b When, however, the 
first mould was broken or otherwise spoilt, it was easy to 
make another from one of the coins already cast. The effect 
of this on the fabric would be important. For, as metal 
contracts in cooling, each coin when cool would be slightly 
smaller than the capacity of its mould. A second mould made 
from this coin would be of the same size as the coin, and 
therefore by an equal amount smaller than the original 
mould. A repetition of the process would produce a still 
smaller mould and coin, and the effect of these successive 
reductions would in the course of time become easily ap- 
preciable b This is in all probability one cause of the 
curious degeneration in size and weight, which we meet with 
in the early Eoman coinage— the lai‘gest series of cast coins in 
existence. 

The usual shape of cast coins, as of struck ones, is circular. 
Among the earliest coins of Central Italy, however, are the 
large quadrilateral bricks known as aes signatum (Fig. 10) ; 
and even earlier than these are the aes rude (Fig. 9), and 
niassae, large pieces of metal often presenting the appeai^ance of 
fragments of cast bronze bars. Another exceptional fabric is 
found atOlbia in Sarmatia, where pieces were cast in the shape 
of fish (Fig. i). 

In ancient times the process of casting was almost entirely 
limited to Italian coins of the early period. Of early Greek 
coins, only the large bronze pieces of Olbia in Sarmatia were 
produced by this process ; for the aes grave of Sicily must 
be classed with the cast coins of Italy. Among the coins 
issued by Gi*eek cities in imperial times are a number of pieces 

a mere sinking, like the holes in a coin-tray. This may he considered as 
certain in the case of coins with a sloping edge (see above, p. 144). (2; If 

the mould were made in two parts, the only practical method would be 
to make one part for one face, the other for the other fa(?e, of the coin. 
This could never leave a raised edge across the face of the blank, but only 
round the rim. 

^ In later times, in the case of medals, it is quite possible that the 
original moulds were not used more than once. C. F. Keary, Guide to the 
Erhib. of Italian Medals in the B, M. p, xii. 

With regard to cast medals, see the calculations by N. Rondot, Rev. 
Nxm, 1895, pp. 403-416. 
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which have been cast. Their genuineness has often been 
doubted. But some light is thrown on this point by two 
coins of Silly um in Pamphylia {ohv. Head of Saloiiina ; rev. 
Tyche seated), one of which is cast from the other, which 
is struck. It would be fair to suppose that the cast was 
made in modern times, were it not that the original is in some 
places more worn than the cast, and must therefore have been 
in circulation after the cast was made In addition to evidence 
such as this, the existence of clay moulds (Fig. 27) proves 
that many ancient coins were cast. It has been suggested that 



Fig. 27. — Clay moulds for casting coins of Maximiaiius Herculeus and 
Constantins Chlorus. Found at Duston, Northampton. 


the moulds formed part of the plant of false moneyers; but 
there is reason to suppose that they were used by the authorities \ 
In deciding whether a coin is cast or struck, the presence of 
air-holes is of course a good test ; but it must be remembered 
that, the blanks having been originally cast before the die was 
impressed, the second process may sometimes have failed to 
eliminate all traces of the first. 

* Brit. Mus. Catal.^ Lycia. &c., p. 169, no. 21, and p. 298, no 21 a, 

® Mongez (op. cit.p. 207) considers that they are so numerous that they 
cannot have been used only by the authorities. Large quantities have 
been found in England, in France, and on the Khine. See Caylus, Bee. 
d'Ant. i. p. 286, PI. 105, no. ii ; Mommsen, iii. p. 15. The casting process 
was severely forbidden by various ordinances of the fourth century. 
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§ 5. Me Composition of the Type* 

Regarded from the point of view of a design, the types of 
Grreek and Roman coins went through a regular developinent. 
At first the tj^pe was usually impressed on the metal, without 
any particular regard for its decorative properties. Even in 
the earliest period, however, we may note cases in which some 
attempt was made to adapt the type to the field. Such a simple 
expedient as reverting the head of an animal (PL 1 . 7, 12), in order 
to make the w'hole design more suitable to the circular field, is 
the most obvious instance of this attempt. A similar motive 
inspires the \ heraldic ’ arrangement, by which a type is repre- 
sented doubled, so as to produce a symmetrical arrangement 
(PL I. 6). The so-called kneeling (really running) figures, so 
common in early Greek art, were for a similar reason also 
suitable for coin- types (PL I. 5). An advance on this stage 
was made when the figure was represented in its natural 
attitude, and the circular field filled up by adjuncts, either 
purely ornamental or taking the shape of legends or symbols 
expressing the authority under which the coin was issued. 
The addition of a border enhanced the artistic appearance of 
the coin. In the case of the reverse, the type was sufficiently 
enclosed by the incuse square \ although in some places a 
border was added on the reverse long before the obverse was 
thus decorated. In Greek Italy a border was usual from the 
first on both sides of the coin, although in Sicily it was as 
a rule dispensed with whei'O the incuse circle was employed. 
These borders most frequently take the shape of a row of dots ; 
occasionally we find a plain line, a cable pattern (PL III. 2), 
a radiate border, a row of dots between two lines, or two lines 
with the interval between them filled with parallel cross- 
strokes. These are the chief forms of the purely decorative 
border ; but there are also instances of the adaptation to the 
purposes of a border of something organic to the type. The 
best instance of this is the use of the wreath (Terina, PL VI. 8) ; 
we also find a conventional wave-pattern enclosing the head 

^ The early coins of Calymna (FL i. 14) are interesting for the way 
in which the shape of the incuse is adapted to the shape of the type — 
a chelys. 
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of a water-nympli ’ ; and even the legend is sometimes disposed 
in a strikingly decorative way. The Greek artist^ however, left 
himself a free hand in these matters, and we have examples in 
which he allowed some portion of the type to escape from the 
border ; the good effect thus produced is to he remarked on the 
obverse of the coin of the Sicilian hi axes (PL VL i), the reverse 
of which is at the same time a fine example of the adaptation 
of the type, without distortion, to a circular field. 

An instance of the way in which what ^vas once an organic 
part of the type may come to have merely a decorative impor- 
tance is seen in the use of the shield. On the early coins with 
the type of a shield bearing a device - the whole design from 
the first strikes the 03^6 as representing a shield. On the late 
coins of Macedon^, however, the shield is so treated that the 
part of it not covered by the head has the effect of an elaboi’ate 
border. This is more evident in the coins of Macedon under 
the Bomans (PI. X. 5) than in the coins of Philip V of the 
preceding period (PL YIII. 7), 

Of the adjuncts to the type which occur in the field, those 
above described as purely ornamental are the exception in 
Greek coins ; and indeed it may sometimes be doubted whether 
a better knowledge of the meaning of these adjuncts would not 
reduce still further the number of those which can be called 
purely ornamental. It is enough to instance as adjuncts of 
this kind the volute ornaments on Cypriote coins and the floral 
ornaments in the corners of the square border in coins of 
Posidium in Carpathus and Bhaucus in Crete I But by far 
the greater number of the adjuncts have a distinct meaning. 
The discussion of this, however, belongs to a different chapter I 
On the early coins the symbols are often represented with 
undue prominence ; but in the best period they are made 
smaller and do not interfere with the effect of the type. 
Compare for instance the dolphins on the Pemareteion and its 
companion tetradrachm of b. c. 480 (PL III. 5, 6) with those 
on the decadrachms of a later date (PL VI, 4, 6). Similarly. 

^ Gardner, Types, PI. VL 13. 

” E. g. at Elis, Head, Coins of the Ancients, PI. 14, no. 33. In Lyeia, Brit 
Mus, CataLj Lycia, PI. VII, nos. 7, 10. 

® Head, Coins of the Ancients, PI. 54, nos. 10, 12. 

^ lUd,, Pi. 3. 32. 

® Svoronos, Num. de la Crete anc. PI, 29. 9. 


Cii, viL § 10. 
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an exaggeration of the border is visible on early coins as com- 
pared with later ^ 

Legends at first appear on Greek coins in a miich abbreviated 
form. The initial letter of the name of the community served 
to indicate the authority by which the coin was issued, such 
initials being in fact used as the city arms on other objects 
besides coins Hot even the earliest inscriptions, however, 
are limited to the city name ; a legend explanatory of the type 
occurs on the earliest inscribed coin (PL I. 4). As with the 
spread of writing the legends became longer, it became neces- 
sary to arrange them decoratively so as to fill the vacant spaces 
of the field or form a border. The former arrangement is 
obvious on most coins ; the latter is perhaps best illustrated by 
the coins of the Macedonian and Thracian region, such as 
Amphipolis (PL V. i). As time went on, a tendency showed 
itself to overcrowd the field with inscriptions, of which good 
instances may be found on the Athenian tetradrachms and the 
regal coins of late times. On the latter the employment of 
the inscription to enclose the type as a border, whether square 
(PL X. i) or round was still usual, and on imperial coins the 
circular arrangement became almost invariable, and has lasted 
down to modern times. In imperial times the border of dots is 
almost universal. 

§ 6. Development of Stifle, 

It is not proposed to deal here in any great detail with the 
artistic development of Greek and Koman coin- types ^ The 
treatment of the relief in coins follows more or less closely the 
general lines on which Greek sculpture in relief developed®. 
The Greeks soon advanced beyond the stage in which the 
decoration of their coins consisted of a mere pattern, to that in 
which they represented sonxe object natural or artificial. As 

^ E.g. on coins of Tarentum : Head, Coins of the- Ancients, PL 7, no. 4, &c. 

^ E. Curtins, Weber den rel Ckar.der gr, Munzen, Ges. Abh. ii. p. 457, cf. gi ; 
Imhoof-Blnmer, Z. /. N. i. 130. 

® Head, Coins of the Ancients, PL 62, nos. 20, 21. 

* For Greek coins this has already been done at length in Professor 
Gardner's Tyxies of Greek Coins ; for a brief summary of the development of 
style, see also Head, Eist Eum, pp. lx ff. 

^ The development of coins, however, very often, though not always, 
lags somewhat behind that of sculpture. 
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the human figure is the last object to the satisfactory treatment 
of which any art attains, we are prepared to find that the 
subjects represented on the earlier coins are more frequently 
of another hind ; in fact, animal types are by far the most 
common. Next to these, perhaps, in frequency come monstrous 
types (with which may be classed the head of the Gorgon), 
consisting of fantastic combinations either of two or more 
animals, such as the chimaera, pegasus, griffin, winged boar, 
or of animals and human beings, such as the centaurs. The 
most fertile imagination in regard to these monstra Jiorrenda 
seems to have belonged to the die engravers of Oyzicus. The 
human head is naturally much less represented in this early 
period than the human figure as a whole. But from the middle 
of the sixth century we are able to trace the development of 
style as showm in the treatment of both head and figure. This 
treatment, down to the time of the Persian wars, cannot be 
called anything but primitive. The head, where represented, 
is extrem ly rudely made ; the eye is an elliptical swelling, 
plastered, as it were, on to the face, and of an excessive size. The 
ear is placed rather too high. The swelling of the cheek is 
exaggerated by the emphasizing of the defining line below it, 
the transition from cheek to jaw being not gradual, but marked 
by a depression which lends to the face the ^archaic grin.’ 
The swelling of the nostril, also, is too sharply defined. The 
hair is frequently represented by rows of dots. The best 
instances of this style are to be found in the early coins of 
Athens (PL II 2). The treatment of the human figure errs by 
a similar exaggeration of the various features, and failure to 
blend them, as is clear from the early coins of Lete in Maeedon ^ 
and Canlonia in Italy {PL III. 3). But even before the 
Persian wars the rudeness of primitive art begins to be refined. 
There is a considerable advance from the coin of Canlonia just 
mentioned to that of Poseidonia (PL III. 2). The liu man- 
headed bull at Gela (PL III. 7}, or the female head at Syracuse 
(PL III. 5) brings us very near to the most remarkable 
coin of the ‘early transitional’ period — the Demareteion of 
480 B. c. (PL III. 6). In this coin, all the primitive exaggera- 
tions are toned down ; the eye, though still shown in full, 
no longer projects from the face ; the ear, however, is still set 
^ Head, Coins of the AmieniSj PI. 4. 5. 

■ ■■ M , 
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fcoo higli. The cheek merges naturally into the jaw, and the 
archaic grin becomes a smile. The hair is stiH represented 
with formality, but by means of wavy , lines instead of clots. 
The formality which is characteristic of the period on which 
we have now entered is not the result of long movement in 
a groove ; it is, on the contrary, instinct with life. Before it 
could reach its full freedom Greek art had, so to speak, to go 
through this period of rigid training, in which extraordinary 
care is devoted to thoroughness of detail, and grace and refine- 
ment are put befoi-e eveiy other aim. Some twenty 

years later than the Demareteion is the Naxian head of Bionysus 
(PL VI. i). A curious feature of this head is the contrast 
between the hair, the treatment of which is not surpassed on 
any Greek coin, and the formal beard and moustache. The 
somewhat unpleasant leer, intensified by this treatment, is 
unusual in Greek representations of the wine-god who, though 
not always dignified, is almost always humane. A striking 
contrast to the two pieces of Sj^racuse and Naxos is furnished 
by the archaistic coins of Athens (PI. lY. gL In these we see 
the result of a mental conflict in the artist, who is really capable 
of much better work, but who is bound to produce a i)iece which 
shall resemble tlie genuinely archaic Athenian coins. The result 
entirely fails to carry conviction ; it is neither primitive nor 
advanced ; it is lifeless, and formal for formality’s sake. 

The change in tlie treatment of the human figure at this 
period is sufficiently apparent from a study of such repre- 
sentations as the discobolus on coins of Cos \ or, again, the 
remarkable Silenus on the reverse of the coin of Naxos already 
described. It is difficult to imagine how the pectoral and 
abdominal muscles (above all in a Bilenus !) could in a position 
of repose take the tense form given them. There is some 
excuse for the exaggeration of the anatomy in cases of energetic 
action‘d, but the only muscles which should stand taut in this 
figure are those of the legs. The proper modelling of the 
muscles in this pose is to be found in the later coin of Naxos 
with the same type (PI. VI. 3), where all the dryness of the 
transitional period is replaced by the supple modelling and 

^ Head, Coins of the Ancients j PI. ii. 36. 

^ An obvious instance of- such exaggeration is to be found in the 
Amazon frieze of the Mausoleum. 
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of the artist who understands anatomy, and understands 
it well enough to keep it in its proper place. 

By the middle of the fifth century, the eye is shown in 
profile ; the top of the ear is level with the line drawn from 
corner to corner of the eye. The general characteristic of the 
style of this period is a severe simplicity. The trammels of 
archaic refinement— for with increasing power the artist begins 
to work more boldly— are thrown off, and a larger, freer 
treatment results. Of the noble, severe style of this period 
there is perhaps no better instance than one of the earliest 
coins of Thulium, dating from 443 b. c. or a few years later 
(PI. VI. 5). But this style is of comparatively short duration. 
At the culminating period of the art of Greek coins, which 
may be placed at the close of the fifth century, the severity 
of which we have spoken had completely given way before 
a softer, though still dignified and ideal treatment. The little 
coin of Terina (PL VI. 8), a masterpiece in its chastity of 
design, serves best to illustrate this stage. The most popular 
monuments of this time are, however, the Syracusan deca- 
drachms and tetradrachms (PL VI. 4, 6, 7). Many of these, 
however, marvellous as they are, lack the simplicity and 
reserve of the coin of Terina; some indeed are almost ex- 
travagant. Still, of none of the best coins of this period can 
it be said that they are merely pretty. The facing head of 
Apollo on the coin of Amphipolis (PL V. i) has a tendency 
towards effeminacy, but it is still a noble head. At the same 
time with the loss of severity, the artists have learned to 
be realistic and picturesque. The young hunter at Segesta 
with his leash of hounds the Cretan goddess seated in lier 
tree (PL IV. 12), the Victory of Elis, seated on a basis, watching 
the contest (PL V. 2), the two eagles at Acragas, ^octkoiiwh 
'kaylvav iptKVjmva cji^pfiaTi yei/j/av, the one tearing his prey, the 
other with his head raised, shrieking (PL III. 9) — all these 
are instances of the new power of expression belonging to the 
coin engraver. And the frequent occurrence at this time of 
the facing head is another proof of power L 


^ Head, Coins of the Anc'ents^ PI. 17, no. 31. 

^ The wear towliicb a full-face representation was exposed soon reduced 
a beautiful relief to a caricature. It was therefore little loss to art when, 
about the middle of the fourth century^, this form of representation 

M.2 
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The art of the first half of the fourth century maintains 
most successfully the level now attained. It is not really until 
we pass the middle of the century that any serious change 
is visible. The portrait of a Persian satrap (PL V. 9), on 
a coin struck about 390 b.c., ranks among the finest Greek 
coins ; the same is true of many of the Lampsacene gold staters 
(PL V. 10), and some of the silver staters of Philip II of 
Macedon (PL VII. 2). But the head of Zeus on a silver coin 
(PL VIII. 3) of Alexander of Epirus (b. c. 342-325) illustrates 
the tendency to weakness which now begins to set in. It 
would be easy to find other examples from the same period. 
The tendency, it should be remembered, is naturally first felt 
in purely ideal heads. In the idealized portraits of the close 
of the fourth century, it is not apparent; for the very reason 
that the personality of the original gives force and character 
to the poitrait, idealized though it may be. 

In the third century, the work, although often clever, is also 
often careless. The more careful portraits, as those of An- 
timachus of Bactria (PL VIII. 4), Mithradates II of Pontus 
(PL VIII. 2), or Hiero II of Syracuse (PL XI. 6), are equal tc 
anything of the kind produced by Eenaissance medallists. 

The large fians which became usual, especially in Asia 
Minor, after the fall of Antiochus in 190 b.c. gave excellent 
opportunity for showy work. Some of the heads — notably that 
of the turret ed city goddess at Smyrna (PL VIII. 10), or that 
of Artemis at Perga (PL VIII. 9}, strike the eye at first as fine, 
but the impression does not last. Xor can such portraits as 
those of Philip V or Perseus (PL X. 3) be rated very highly. 
The best efforts of the time are devoted to producing pretty, 
conventional decorative effects. There is little to be said of 
the art of Greek coins during the last century before Christ. 
Occasionally a remarkable coin is met with — such as those 

became less common. The form was unsuited to coins, and was only 
adopted by a magnificent blunder. There are some curious instances 
oil early coins of faces represented full or nearly full, notably in Arcadia 
{BriL M'us, Catal.^ Beloponn.^ PI. 31, 10 ; 37, 24, 25). Side by side witJi these 
must be put the remarkable representations of riders and chariots sGeii 
from the front {Journ, Bellen, Studies, 1897, pp. 80 , PI. II, nos. 5, 6}. 

The bold examples of foreshortening from Naxos (Pi. VI. i, 3^ and 
Gortyna {Bnt Mus, Gatal, Oreie, PL 9, no. 6) belong to a later period, and 
owing to the comparative lowness of their relief are not subject to the 
criticism just made on the full-face. 
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with the cleYer if theatrical portrait of Mithradates the Great 
(PI. X. 7), or the striking but hardly pleasing head of Cleopatra 
at Ascalon (PL X. 8)— but the general mass of Greek coins 
at this time is, from an artistic standpoint, absolutely devoid 
of interest. The art of portraiture revives slightly towards 
the time of Augustus. The portrait of Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia from B.c. 36 to a. n. 17 (PL X. 9), is one of the 
best works of its time, and deserves to rank with the youthful 
head on an aureus of Augustus (PL XII. 10). The latter was 
probably, like the former, the work of a Greek artist. 

Eome, whose coinage begins in the middle of the fourth 
century, offers nothing remarkable from an artistic point of 
view, but falls into line with the artistically poorer districts 
of the Greek world. The occm^rence of portraits is rare until 
the approach of the Empire. With the concentration of all 
political power in Eome a distinct improvement, due pre- 
sumably to Greek influence, is manifest, and the series of 
portraits on Eoman coins, beginning with Augustus, is im- 
rivalled for extent, interest, and skill of execution. The 
improvement, however, can hardly be said to have extended 
to the Greek world. The highest point was reached in the 
time of the Flavian and Antonine emperors (PL XV. 1-3, 5) ; 
thenceforward there is a gradual decline to the time of Gon- 
stantine, after which a conventional portrait is all that the 
die engraver is able to produce. At the beginning of the fifth 
century A. B., when even the profile portraits had become 
almost unrecognizable, the full-face representation again begins 
to prevail (PL XY. ii), and in the Byzantine coinage it is 
the rule (PL XV. 12). 




CHAPTEE VII 


THE MEANING AND CL ASSIFICATIO:^^ OF COIN-TYPES 

§ I. The Beligmis Theory and the Commercial Theory. 

The meaning of the great variety of types which appear on 
Greek and Eoman coins has been made the subject, in recent 
years, of some discussion, arising out of a theory enunciated 
by Professor Eidgeway in his brilliant work on the Origin 
of Metallic Currency^. Mr. Eidgeway believes that modern 
scholars 4iave directed all their efforts to giving a religious 
signification to everything’ that occurs as the type of a coin; 
whereas a truer view is that stated long ago by Leake, who 
remarked that the types of Greek coins generally related ^to 
the local mythology and fortunes of the place, with symbols 
referring to the principal productions or to the protecting 
numina.’ Mr. Eidgeway himself goes further than Leake. In 
his general statement of the case " there is little with which it 
is possible to find fault. But several types which he adduces 
in support of his theory can with equal plausibility be explained 
from the religious point of view \ 

There can be no doubt that many of the objects which figure 
as coin-types are articles of commerce or symbols of commercial 
products. The tunny figures on the coins of Cyzicus (PL I. 3), 

^ Pp. 3^3 

^ ‘ I do not for a moment mean that mythological and i*eligious subjects 
do not play their proper part in Greek coin-types. But it is just as 
wrong to reduce all coin-types to this category as it would be to regard 
them all as merely symbolic of the natural and manufactured products 
of the various states.’ — p. 314. 

^ See the discussion in the Classical HevieWy 1892, p. 470 f. ; 1893, pp. 79 ff. 
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and there is no doubt that the tunny fishery was the staple 
industry of that city. The wine-cup figures on the coins of the 
island of Naxos (PL II. 3), and it will not be disputed that 
wine was a product of the island. Mr. Eidgeway holds that 
these and similar types appear on coins because, and only 
because, they relate to commerce, and because exchange by 
means of a currency has replaced an earlier stage of exchange 
by barter in the object represented or alluded to. The coin 
with the wine-cup is the representative of an amount of wine ; 
the coin with the tunny of a certain amount of tunny fish, and 
so on. The ^ orthodox ’ view is that these types appear because 
they are connected in some way with the presiding deities of 
the various states, and the genuineness of the coin is guaran- 
teed by its bearing on it the religious symbol of the state that 
issues it. The truth, probably, in the greater number of cases, 
lies between, or rather behind, these two views. The type, 
whatever its character may be, appears on coins because it is the 
badge by which the issuing authority is recognized. The reli- 
gious sense of the Greeks led them, whatever the staple industry 
of any state might be, to place it under the protection of their 
chief deity. Obviously, therefore, the object of the industry 
could be regarded as a symbol of the presiding deity. In early 
times the difficulty of representing the human form was suffi- 
cient reason for placing on a coin not the actual deity, but that 
object which most readily recalled him or her to the mind of 
a citizen. This is the primary reason for the appearance of the 
wine-cup on the coin of Naxos. It is only a happy accident 
that the type of the coin at the same time suggests the staple 
industry L The fact that the tunny at Cyzicus is decorated 
with fillets (PL I. 3) proves conclusively that the type is meant 
to have a religious significance. 

In addition to what I have already said as to the commercial 
allusion of the type not being, as a rule, the primary one, it is 
necessary to make clear two points which militate against the 
commercial theory. One coin on which Mr. Eidgeway lays great 
stress is the well-known electrum stater which, according to 
a more than doubtful interpretation, bears an inscription stating 

^ It is exceedingly difficult to accept Mr, Bidgeway’s ingenious inter- 
pi-etation of the commercial significance of such types as the double axe 
of Tenedos or the sliield of Boeotia. 
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ifc to be the sema or badge of Plianes (PL 1. 4 ) ’. Tbe type is 
a stag browsing. ^ The stag is nothing more than the particular 
badge adopted by the potentate Phanes, when and where he 
may have reigned, as a guarantee of the weight of the coin and 
perhaps of the purity of the nietaP.’ Such is Mr. Eidge way’s 
own explanation, and it gives away his case. For if his explana- 
tion is true, then other types may also be ‘ particular badges ’ 
adopted by states and rulers as guarantees of the weight of the 
coin and of the purity of the metal. It will not be suggested 
that Phanes was a dealer in venison. But it would be fair 
to suppose that Artemis was his tutelary deity, and he adopted 
her symbol as his badge. And in the same w’-ay a city which 
worshipped Artemis wmuld use the same symbol on its coinage. 
Secondly, did the types which Mr. Eidgeway explains as 
having a commercial significance represent an old barter-unit, 
that is to say a fixed amount of the commodity in which the 
issuing city traded, we should expect, at least in some cases, to 
find in the types one feature which, at any rate in the eaidiest 
times, is entirely absent. The smaller denominations would 
not bear the same type as the larger, but that type halved or 
divided according to the requisite proportion. If for instance 
the early Lycian staters, of which the constant type is a boar or 
the forepart of a boar, represents a certain amount of ham, how 
is it that the whole boar and its half appear on coins of the 
same weight? If the earliest silver drachm of Athens twas 
equated to the old barter-unit (either of corn or of oil) V wdiy 
was not the olive-spray varied on the larger and smaller 
denominations in order to indicate an equation with more or 
less of the old barter -units ? And why, above all, was the 
olive-oil unit indicated by a mere adjunct in the field, instead 
of occupying the main position on the coin? The halving of 
the shield on Boeotian coins does not correspond to the denomi- 
nations as it should, if the barter-unit theory were correct. 
Thus, on the earliest coins of Thebes, we have the whole shield 
on the didrachms, drachms, triobols, obols ; the half-shield on 
hemi-obols ; and the whole shield again on the quarter-obol. 

^ The genitive has been rightly explained by Sir C. T. Kewton and 
Frankel as equivalent to ^ of the bright one* (meaning probably Artemis ; 
see above, p. 79, note i), 

2 Bidgeway, p. 320. ® Id. p. 324. 
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The lialf-shield is used as the type of the heiai-obol, simply 
because the name hemiobelion suggests the halving of the type, 
not because the coin represented the worth of half a shield. 
A well-known statement of Aristotle would seem, at first sight, 
to favour Mr. Eidge way’s interpretation, but the true transla- 
tion of the passage is not Hhe stamp was put on the coin as 
an indication of value,’ but ^ was put on a coin to show that the 
value was present’ ; in other words, to guarantee that it was of 
full weight and true not to state the weight or value of it. 

The type then does not indicate that the coin represents an 
old barter-unit ; but it must be admitted that there are many 
types which cannot be explained as religious symbols, and that 
some of these have a commercial significance, in that they 
symbolize an industry. Nevertheless, owing to the extra- 
ordinary penetration of religion into all the affairs of life among 
the Greeks and Eomans, it is by no means entirely unscholaidy 
to read a religious sense into what often at first sight appears to 
be something very different. 

With this understanding, an attempt may be made to classify 
types according to the principles which induced the issuing 
state or ruler to adopt them as badges. 

§ 2. Eeligious Types, 

(a) Fii’st among those types which can only have a purely 
religious meaning must be mentioned the deities, represented 
either directly or by means of symbols. Zeus and Dione in 
Epirus, Zeus at Elis, Messene, and Mylasa, Poseidon at 
Poseidonia (PL III. 2) and Potidaea, Apollo at Lacedaemon 
and Delphi (PL T. 7) and in Lycia, Hera at Samos (PL 
XIII. 8), the Cyprian Aphrodite at Paphos, Athena at Corinth 
(PL IV. 6) and Athens (PL IL 2), Artemis at Ephesus 
(PL XIII. 9) and Perga (PL VIII. 9), Hermes at Pheneus 
(PL V. 12) and Aenus, Helios at Ehodes (PI. V. 5), Baal-Tars at 
Tarsus (PI. IV. 12), Cybele at Smyrna (PL VIII. 10, identified 
with the city), are among the more famous instances of the 

^ Arist, PoZ. ii. 1257 a 41 6 ycip xa/:>a«T:^p tov rroaov arjixuov. See 

above, p. 67, note 2, and the definition of in AnaL Fr, ii, 27. 2 ov 

yap ovros tariv ^ yevo/^eyov trporepoy ^ v<^repov yiyove to irpaypa^ rovro 
ajjpaov (iTTi rod yiyovivai ^ elmt. 
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great deities employed as types in the most obvious way. 
Deities and heroes, again, are constantly represented in their 
mythological connexions. At Pheneus Hermes is shown carry- 
ing the inhmt Areas (PL V. 12); Apollo slays the Python on 
the coins of Croton ; Cydon is suckled by a bitch on the coins 
of Cydonia ; at Phaestus, Heracles attacks the Hydra, which is 
assisted by a crab, or Talos hurls his stone (Pi. IV. ii). Castor 

and Pollux are represented on the 
early Eoman silver (PL XI. 8, 10, 
ii) charging on horseback, as they 
appeared at the battle of lake 
Eegillus. At the Lycian Myra (PL 
XIV. 4) a cultiis-statue of the form 
of Artemis known as Eleuthera is 
represented in the branches of a 
tree which is attacked by two men 
with axes and defended by snakes 
which dart forth from its roots ^ 
At Apamea Kv^coros (^the ark’) in 
Phrygia (Pig. 28) we find a repre- 
sentation of the deluge, Xoah (NflC) 
being represented with his com- 
panions in an ark floating on the 
waters I Occasionally the myth 
which is represented has no known 
connexion with the place ; thus, at Cyzieus, Gaia rises from the 
earth and holds up Erichthonius It would be easy to multiply 
the instances of obscure and complex myths which figure on 
coins, especially in the rich series of the cities of the provinces 
in imperial times. And a complete enumeration of the symbols 
%vhich represent deities would fill a volume— such symbols as 



'Em 28. — Eeverse of bronze 
coin of Septimius Severus 
sti*iick at Apamea (Phry- 
gia). ’Erri dycovodirov 'Api €- 
fmy. 'Arraixlctiv. NcDf. From 
a specimen in the Biblio- 
thbquo Rationale, Paris. 


^ The type probably has some reference to tbe story of Myrrha, who was 
transformed into a tree. Her father split open the trunk with his sword, 
and Adonis was born. Head, if. N. p. 578. 

^ For the tradition of the deluge localized at Apamea, where there was 
a strong Jewish element in the population, see Babelon, Melmiges, i. p. 172 ; 
W. M. Eamsn y, Cz'to and pp. 669 ff. 

^ The so-called types of Cyzieus are, however, really moneyer’s symbols 
(see above, pp. 1 19 f.). In any case, this type is probably copied from a well- 
known monument; the counterpart to it appears in the figure of Ceerops 
on another Cyzicene stater, and the two are combined on a terra-cotta 
relief at Berlin (Baumeister, Z>c«^d?en L p, 492), where, however, Athena 
is present. 
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the thonderbolt or eagle of Zeus, the trident of Poseidon, the 
owl of Athena, the stag or bee of Artemis, the lyre or the 
triskeles symbol of Apollo, the ram or the caduceus of Hermes, 
and, to come down to the end of the period which concerns ns, 
the cross of Christ on late Imperial coins (PL XV. 12). That 
by means of such symbols the coins were marked as the pro- 
perty of the authorities which issued them is proved by parallels 
outside the sphere of coinage. Marble vessels in the temple of 
Apollo at Cnidus were marked with a lyre ; in the Samian war 
the Athenians branded their prisoners with an owl, the Samians 
theirs with the Samaina or Samian galley. And just as the 
various states, so did kings and rulers of all kinds place on their 
coins their guardian deities and heroes, or their symbols. Zeus, 
Athena, and Heracles figure on the coins of Philip II (PL VII. i) 
and Alexander the Great (PL VII. 4, 5), Perseus on the coins of 
Philip V (PL VIII. j) \ Venus on those of Sulla (PL XIL 2). 
Even the minor details and instruments of cults are used for 
tiie purpose of types, such as the fire-altar on the coins of Persis. 
the great altar at Amasia, the tripod of Apollo at Croton, Local 
features of various kinds are personified. Thus, at Caulonia. 
Apollo stands holding on his outstretched arm a little wind- 
god, personifying probably the wind which blew off the east 
coast of Bruttium (PL III, 3). But the most frequent instance 
of this kind of personification is the river-god (PL III. 7 ; 
XIV. 12), who appears in various forms, from the ordinary bull 
to the reclining male figure, on coins of all periods ^ On an 
imperial coin of Laodicea in Phrygia the two rivers Lycos and 
Capros are represented by a wolf and a boar respectively 
(PL XIV. 6). 

§ 3* representing the Issuing Authority, 

(5) The above may suffice for an indication of the nature of 
the coin-types belonging to the more strictly religious class. It 
was, however, possible for a badge to be used which expressed 
the identity of the original authority in a way which was less 

^ Who actually named one of his sons after his favourite hero. On the 
coin illustrated in Pl. VIII. 7, this son is represented in the guise of 
the hero. See Num, Chr, i8g6, pp. 34 ff., PI. JV. 

^ P. Gardner, Greek River-Worship^ of Soc» of Lit ^ April 19, 1876, 
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obviously connected with religion. When tbe aiitbority in 
question was a king, the type might express his royal power. 
Thus, on the Persian coins (PL I. lo, ii), the Great King is 
represented in person hastening through his dominions armed 
with spear and bow. At Sidon the king proceeds in his car. 
At Tyre his power is symbolized by the owl with crook and 
flail. Possibly the lion of Sardes is also a symbol of royalty ‘. 
In the same way various types of Victory were associated with 
the supreme power, especially in late Eoman times, when they 
almost ousted other types from the field. This kind of type 
was, however, not possible within Hellas proper until the time 
when the Greeks also became accustomed to the representation 
on their coinage of the supreme power of a single ruler. Thus 
it was that portraits were placed on coins, at first half-disguised 
under divine attributes— as when Alexander the Great appears 
in the guise of Heracles (PL YII. 4)— afterwards boldly and 
unconcealed. Personal symbols also, such as the capricorn on 
the coins of Augustus (who was born under this sign), or the 
sphinx, which the same ruler used both on his signet-ring and 
on his coins, come under the present head. 

The forms of activity, commercial, political, military, agonis- 
tic, and the like, which are expressed by coin- types are of 
course infinitely various. The cities of Thessaly which were 
famous for their cavalry forces are represented by appropriate 
types, such as the bridled horse on the coins of Larissa. The 
horsemen of Tarentum (PL XI. i) furnished a well-known type 
for the coins of that city. The warriors of Aspendus were 
sufficiently famous to figure on the early coinage of their city. 
Many forms of athletics are represented : the discobolus on the 
coins of Cos, the wrestlers on those of Aspendus, the athletes 
easting lots on coins of Ancyra in Galatia and other cities, the 
race-torch (PL V. i) on the beautiful staters of Amphipolis, are 
well-known instances of this kind of type. More famous still 
are the chariot- types at cities such as Syracuse (PL III, 5, 6 ; 
VI. 6/ 7). The naval importance of a city is often represented, 
notably, for instance, by means of the prow or stem of a galley 
on the coins of Phaseiis, or by a plan of the harbour buildings 

^ According to others (Gardnerj 42) it is a symbol of Astart 

or of the Sun. 
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as at Zancle or Side. The Eoman who filled an important 
religious office used as his badge the instruments of sacrifice or 
augury (PI. XIL 2), The municipal life of the cities of Asia 
Minor is symbolized by representations of their Council^ Senate, 
or Demos h 

In this connexion may be mentioned the symbolic representa- 
tions of various attributes belonging to I'ulers or states. The 
idea of Liberty was sometimes expressed by an unbridled horse, 
as on the coins of Termessus Major in Pisidia, a city to which 
a kind of freedom was accorded by Eome. To the same categoxy 
belongs the type of the infant Heracles strangling the serpents 
(PI. IV. 13), which symbolized the rise of the power of Thebes 
against the Spartan supremacy, and was employed by various 
other states, such as Ehodes and Samos, to express their 
sjmipathy with the new power (see above, p. 112). 

The Eoman coinage is especially rich in this kind of type. 
The personifications, however, of Abundantia, Pelicitas, Con- 
cordia, and the like may, perhaps, be better classed with the 
more strictly religious types. 


§4. Tyjfes representing Local Features, 

(0) Closely allied with the second class of types is a class 
many of the varieties of which have been explained as having 
a purely commercial significance. The prevalence in a certain 
district of some animal or plant was sufficient to induce its 
adoption as a badge by the cities of that district. That the 
object was sometimes of commercial importance was a mere 
accident, so far as its adoption as type for the coinage was 
concerned. The mussel of Cumae in Campania, the corn of 
Metapontum, the wine of Naxos, Mende, Maronea, the wild 
celery of Selinus (PI. VI. 2), the cow of Euboea, the sepia of 
Coresia, the silphium of the Cyrenaica (PI. V, 3) all belong to 
the same category ; and that some of these types are punning 
types, while others represent articles of commerce, is not, it 
must be insisted, the reason for their appearance. To the 
same class belong types or symbols relating to other local 
features, such as the warm springs of Himera (represented by 


^ See above, p. 91, and below, ch. viii. § 2, 
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a small satyr bathing in a fountain). The lion tearing a bull at 
Acanthus ’ is evidently as appropriate where lions were abun- 
dantj as is the boar in the mountains of Lycia or at Laodicea in 
Syria. How rivers were represented has already been stated ; 
neighbouiiBg mountains may also be niade to furnish types, 
as Mt. Argaeus at Caesarea in Cappadocia (PL XIY. 2J, or 
Mt. Yiaros at Prostanna in Pisidia. 

§ 5- T'ifpes representing Monumenis, 

(d) Types of a class which may be called monumental are 
naturally not wanting, but are 
almost confined to imperial times. 
An anticipation, however, of this 
class of types is found in early 
times in the representation of the 
harbour at Zancle (PL III. 4)^. 
A harbour, with porticoes running 
round it, is represented in much 
later times at Side. The bridge 
over the Maeander, with the river- 
god reclining on the parapet, and 
a stork perched on the gateway, 
furnishes one of the most remark' 
able types at Antiochia in Caria 
(Pig. 29). The Acropolis at Athens, 
the Forum of Trajan at Pome (PL XY. 2), are other similar types. 
The commonest type of this class is, however, the temple, such 
as those which occur at Ephesus (temple of Artemis, PL XIII. 9), 
or at Paphos (temple of Aphrodite). The great altar at Amasia 
has already been mentioned. Finally, a most important instance 
of this class of type is the representation of famous statues 
which decorated the city that issued the coin : statues such as 

^ Cf. Herod, vii, 125 : in this district lions attack the camels of Xerxes' 
commissariat. These parts, says the historian, abound in lions and wild 
bulls. 

2 Usually explained as a sickle, and therefore a canting type ; for 
(dyfckov was the local name for a sickle, and the place was sickle-shaped 
I Thucyd, vi. 4). But the object on the coins is either a mere semicircular 
bar (not with a cutting edge) or a flat object with blocks upon it, wliich 
jjerhaps are meant for buildings on the quay. 



Fig. 29. — Be verse of a bronze 
coin of Gallienus struck at 
Antiochia in Caria. 
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the Zeus of Plieidias at Elis (PL XIV. i) or the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles (at Gnidus). This class of types is naturally of the 
utmost importance to archaeologists, and sometimes forms 
the only basis for the restoration and reconstruction of lost 
works of sculpture and architecture L 


§ 6. Historical Types, 

(e) History, legendary or other, also furnished its quota of 
types. The foundation of Tarentum by Taras, who arrived 
at the spot on a dolphin sent by his father Poseidon to save 
him from shipwreck, is alluded to on the coins, where Taras is 
seen riding on a dolphin (Pi. XI. i ^). The hare on the coins 
of Bhegium and Messana may possibly be placed there in 
commemoration of the interest which the tyrant Anaxilas 
took in this animal^. The mule-car on the coins of the 
same places is certainly commemorative of the success which 
Anaxilas attained with mules at Olympia. In a similar way 
the naval victory won in 306 b. c. by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
over Ptolemy is commemorated by representations of Nike 
standing on a prow and blowing a trumpet (PI. VII. 10) \ 
and Poseidon wielding his trident, A remarkable type on 
a late coin of Sagalassus, which was taken by Alexander the 
Great, probably represents the capture of the city. A statue 
(of Zeus?) stands in the middle; on the left is Alexander 
(AACEANAPOC) charging on horseback; on the right is a 
warrior lieeing from the conqueror and holding up his hand in 
supplication to the statue of his tutelary deity ^ To I’eturn 
oncb more to legendary history, the story of Hero and Leander 

^ Their utility may best be realized from the works of Imhoof-BIumer 
and Gardner, Numismatic Gojmnmtmy on Pmisanias^ and Donaldson, Archiiectura 
Kumismatica. See also Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, PI. XV. 

- The beautiful type of PI. XI, 2 may perhaps have some reference to 
the appeal of Tarentum to Sparta, which led to the expedition of Arclu- 
damos in 338 b.c. See Evans, Horsemen of tarentum, p. 66. 

Aristotle (aj). Poll. v. 75) says that he introduced it into Sicily. But 
the type has, perhaps rightly, been connected with Pan, who on a coin of 
Messana is seen caressing a hare (see Head, H, N, p. 93). 

* This type happens also to belong to the preceding class, for it repre- 
sents the well-known ‘ Nike of Samothrace * in the Louvre. 

^ This type again has the appearance of reproducing a piece of sculpture 
in relief^ or a painting. 
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is naively told on the Imperial coinage of Abydos (PL XIII. 5) 
and of Sestos, and Aeneas is represented on the coins of Xew 
Ilium carrying Anchises from the burning city. Eoman denarii 
are rich in historical types. On the reverse of a denarius struck 
between 134 and 114 b. c. by M. Caecilius Metellus is a Mace- 
donian shield with an elephant’s head in the centre, the whole 
surrounded by a laurel-wreath : a t'wo-fold allusion, to viGtories 
Avon by L, Caecilius Metellus in 250 b. c. in Sicily, and by 
another ancestor in Macedonia between 148 and 146 b. c. The 
surrender of Jugurtha by Bocchus to Sulla, again, is com- 
memorated on a denarius of the dictator’s son, Faustus Cornelius 
Sulla (PL XII. 3), Among Imperial Eoman types may be 
mentioned those commemorating the subjection of Judaea 
(IVDAEA CAPTA, PL XV. A) or the visits of Hadrian to the 
various provinces of the empire (ACHAl A RE ST IT VTA and the 
like). 

Of the representation of famous persons connected, either by 
legend or by history, with the history of the city, the most 
common is Homer, of whom we have busts or figures at no 
less than seven cities. The largest series of portraits of this 
kind is found at Lesbos L 


§ 7. Canting Types. 

(/) The most obvious of all forms of badge was the type 
parJant or canting or punning type, which represented the issuing 
authority by means of a pun on his or its name. If we con- 
sider the number of possibilities of this kind, the canting type 
will be found to be comparatively scarce in ancient coinage. 
Famous instances are the seal ((^w/cn) at Phocaea (PL I. 2), the 
rose (podov) at Ehodes (PL V. 5) and Ehoda, the lion’s head at 
Leontini, the wild celery {o-eXti/ov) at the Sicilian Selinus V 
the pomegranate at Side, the apple (fxrjkoy) at Melos, 

the table (rpimeCa) at Trapezus (PI. IV* 7) ®. Possibly the 

^ See below, ch. viii. § 3. 

^ But this, like the head of Athena at Athens, really belongs to another 
class; see above, p. 173. 

^ The objects piled on the table have usually been called grapes ; it is 
possible, however, that they are fneant for coins, and that the table 
is that of a banker (rpaTTcf/TT;?). 
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raee-liorse ridden by a jockey on the silver coins of Philip II 
of Macedon (PL VII. i) embodies a punning allusion to his 
name. 

§8. Ornamental Types. 

[g) The t^^pes so far classified were adopted for reasons which 
are or ought to be capable of explanation. But there is another 
class the adoption of which seems to be purely arbitrary, and 
that is the ornamental class, which merely consists of a 
meaningless decorative design. The simplest instance of this 
is to be found on one of the earliest of all coins (PL I. i). As 
a matter of fact the instances of this class are comparatively 
few, and some of them, as the double stellar design on the 
coins of Corcyra (PL II. 7), or the* star at Erythrae, may be 
connected with some religious ideas with which we are not 
familiar. The arrangement of the reverses of many series of 
coins — as at Aegina, Cyzicus, and in Lycia in early times — 
seems, however, to be purely decorative. 

§9. ImiMive Types*. 

{h) Finally, it must not be forgotten that as number of types 
are purely imitative, and were* adopted by states in order to 
obtain currency for their own issues. Striking instances ot 
this practice are to be found in the Asiatic imitations of the 
coinage of Philip II and Alexander III, or the Gaulish imita- 
tions of the gold staters of the former king (Fig- 4, p. 10), or 
the Plimyarite copies of the Athenian coinage. In these, and 
similar cases, the types have of course no proper relation to the 
authorities which issued them. Further, among barbarous 
nations, unintelligent copying led to the production of a 
meaningless type or pattern, out of which eventually the 
barbarian engraver evolved some animal or figure. Thus out 
of the profile head copied by the Anglo-Saxons from Eoman 
coins was developed, through successive degradations, the type 
of a birdL As a rule, however, the final result is a mere 

^ C. F. Keary, Morphology of Corns, Nim. Cftr. 1886, PL III [PL IV. of 
separate edition], nos. 74-78. In the stme way the British leeiii meta- 
morphosed a human head into a boar. Evans, Ancient British Coins, 
PL XVI. 
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pattern, such as that developed by the Gauls out of the rose on 
the coins of Ehoda in Spain h 

§ 10. GlassrficaUon of Symbols* 

The classification here adopted for types will also serve for 
what in numismatic language are called symbols. These are, 
to define them roughly, subsidiary types, and may be broadly 
divided into two classes, according as they are attributes of the 
main type, or are disconnected from it, and serve a separate 
purpose of their own. 

The first division needs no discussion. A deity is constantly 
accompanied by his or her attributes, or attendant objects. 
These are sometimes brought into direct connexion with the 
figure, as when Zeus holds a Nike or an eagle on his out- 
stretched hand (PL VII. 4)^. Or else they are simply placed 
in the field, as is the sphinx of Artemis on the earliest coins 
of Perga. 

The second division of symbols comprises those which were 
meant to identify the coin in a further degree than was made 
possible by the main type alone. In the ease of coins issued 
by a state or ruler through* mint officials a symbol was 
frequently placed on the coin in order to fix the responsibility 
on the proper person 

Another very large division of the second class of symbols 
comprises those which denote a mint. Such are many of the 
symbols on the coins struck in imitation of the tetradrachms 
of Alexander the Great. On these, for example, the rose is the 
mint-mark of Ehodes, the helmet of Mesembria, the race-torch 
of Amphipolis, the bee of Ephesus. The imitations of the tetra- 
drachms of Lysimaehus are similaidy differentiated, those of 
Byzantium, for instance, bearing a trident (PL IX. 2). But the 
usage of symbols is guided by much less fixed principles than 

* C. P. ICeary, Morphology of CoinSj Num. Chr. 1885, PI, VIII, (I) nos. 

- These types are sometimes deseiubed as Zeus Nikephoros and A^ito- 
phoros re^'pectively. But it may be noted that vtfcr]g> 6 pos, in its concrete 
sense of ‘ holding Nike,’ has no classical authority ; and aerocpapos is only 
used to signify a standard-bearer. 

^ See above, p. 119. 
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is the usage of types, and it must be admitted that the great 
majority of symbols are unexplained. 

It has already been noted ^ that in some cases the main type 
degenerates into a mere mint symbol, while the greater part 
of the field is occupied with the magistrate’s symbol. Occasion- 
ally, at least at Cyzicus, the symbol is combined with the main 
design in a curious way ; thus the winged running figure on 
the stater figured in PL I, 5 is represented holding up the 
tunny by its tail. 


^ Above, pp. 1 19, 120. 
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COIN-INSCRIPTIONS 

§ r. Inscriptions naming the Issuing AufJiorHg. 

The varied nature of the inscriptions on coins will be better 
realized from a study of the problems of numismatics in which 
those inscriptions are adduced as evidence, than from any 
formal classification. Nevertheless, for the sa,ke of complete- 
ness, it is worth while, at the risk of repetition, to distinguish 
the various motives underlying the inscriptions which were 
put upon ancient coins. 

The first and most obvious object of the inscription was to 
state the fact that the coin was issued by a certain people or 
person—to give, in fact, authority to the coin. The ordinary 
way of doing this was to inscribe the name in the genitive 
(AKpayavToSf 2 vpaKoaiti)p\ Ilomano{m), ^A'ke^avBpov). Blit an adjec- 
tive would effect the same object. Adjectives constructed 
from the name of a people or city are not rare (’ApKaSt/eoi/ from 
^ApmbeSj 'Eo’Klkop from 2 f>Ao/, AfppoavLKov from Aeppcaves (?), ’PjjylvoSj 
hapiaaia (understanding possibly dpaxph) and the like). Men’s 
names furnish a smaller number. Thus we have 'A'Ke^avdpeios 
from the name of Alexander tyrant of Pherae in Thessaly 
(369-357 B.C.). These adjectives, like the genitives, imply 
a noun, which may either be a general term for ^struck coin’ 
as vopLcrpa, nalpL i (?), Koppa, x^P^'^rrjp, apyvpiov or a more Special 
denomination, as o-rarrip, dlbpaxuov, Bpaxpr), The staters of 
Alexander of Pherae accordingly read the drachms 

^ Before the introduction of m the genitive plural often has the appear- 
ance of a nominative neuter singular. 

^ ^aiffTtcav T(i Ttaipa (Phaestus Cretae) ; 'SevSa apyipiov (Seuthes of Thrace, 
end of fifth century^ KSppa^ Kotvo? x'^P^^'^VP (Ootys of Thrace, first 

century B. 0.) are instances. 
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"AXe^ap^peia, Certain tetradraclims {reTpaApaxpa) of Attic weight 
struck by Ptolemy I read llro\e/ia.((iu?), i,e. 

‘ Ptolemy’s tetradiachm of Alexander/ The inscription ^aivovs 
or <Paepovs elpl arfuu (PL L 4) is a modified form belonging rather 
to the class of descriptive inscriptions to be discussed below, 
than to the present group. In addition to the use of the genitive 
and the adjective, thex*e is a rare use of the nominative case. 
Most of the names in the nominative found on pre-imperial 
coins seem to be descriptive of types ; but such an inscription as 
A 0 E 0 AEMO^ {'Adr^t'aiop 6 is an undoubted instance of 
the use of the nominative in place of the ordinary genitive, 
t ANKLE on the early coins of the city afterwards known as 
Messana (PL III. 4) is descriptive, in as much as the type 
represents the harbour of the city. Tapa?, on Tarentine coins, 
is usually descriptive, as when it is written beside the figures 
riding on a dolphin (PL XI. i) ; but it is also found with types 
of which it is -not a description L Other instances are KVME 
(Cumae in Campania), ROMA. 

§2. Varieties of Titidature. 

The simple naming of the person or people on their coins 
is the rule in the pre- Alexandrine period. After Alexander’s 
assumption on his coins of the title king‘d, the custom of 
writing oneself down as king begins to prevail in most of 
the monarchies. The steps taken by various tyrants to throw 
off constitutional hindrances are marked in this way. Thus 
the coinage of Agathocles falls into three periods, marking by 
their inscriptions the gradual increase of his confidence ; — 

Period L b.c. 3 17-3 10. Inscription, 2 vpaKO(rlcop on all 
metals. 

Period 11 . b.c. 310-307, Inscription, ’Aya^^o/cX/os on gold ; 
^vpaKoaimp ^AyaBoKXaos, (Kopaj) Ayado/cXaos^ or *Aya 6 oK\€o$ 
on silver ; 2i'paico(r/<»i/ on bronze. 

Period III. B.O. 307-289, 'AyadoKX€Os Bao-tXeW Oil gold 
and bronze. 

^ E,g., Head, Coins of theAncientSy'Pl. '], no. 6rev. 

® As early as the beginning of the fifth centmy, however, on the coins 
of Gttas, king of the Edoni (PI. II. 9', we find the inscriptions: Tcra 
'HSwvaj/ TcVa BotytAciJ and TETA^^ HAONEON 

ba^iaev^. See Babelon in JoMrw. Infernal i. p. 7. 
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Similarly the tyrant llTaMs begins with his name alone (Na/3tos), 
but on the later tetradrachm in the British Museum he uses 
the style BaiXeoff Na/Stoy 

The strings of names characteristic of the later period of 
the Greek regal coinagOj and of the third century a. n.. are in 
curious contrast to the good taste of the early inscriptions. 

The titles of Eoman emperors on Roman and Greek coins 
present enormous variety of arrangement, almost every per- 
mutation of names being employed, especially on the Greek 
coins of the imj^erial epoch. Titles such as Augustus, Caesar 
(2f^a(TT(kf Kaio-a/)) are sometimes found alone on coins of the 
early Empire. In time, however, greater particularization 
became necessar}’'. Then the simplest form comprised merely 
the name with the title Caesar or Augustus : thus Antoninus 
Augtmtus^ GalMenus Augustus^ AvprjUos Kataap, 

On coins issued after the death of an emperor or empress, 
the style is DIVVS ANTONlNVS, DIVA DOMITILLA 
AVGVSTA, DIVO TRAIANO &c., and the reigning emperor 
is frequently described as D I VI F(ilius). 

More commonly than the simpler appellations are found 
the long strings of titles such. Pontifejs Ilaximus, Trihtmicia 
Potestate^ Consul^ Im^eratoVj Pater Patriae, to mention only the 
more usual ; and to these had to be added the complimentary 
titles such as Britannicus, Germanicus, Parthiciis, We thus 
meet with inscriptions such as : — 

Imp{eraton) Caes{ari) Ner{vae) Traian(o) OjMmlo) Aug{usto) 
Ger{manwo) Pac{ico) Parthico P{onUfiei) Triihunicia) 

P[otestate) Co{n)s{%di) VI P{atri) P{atnae) S[enatus] P{opulm) Q{ue) 
E[omanus). 

By the time of Vespasian it had become usual to put 
Imp[erator) first in the inscription, followed by Caes[ar), as in 
the inscription just quoted, then by the other names. The 
most usual arrangement in the Greek coins was similarly (to 
take an instance from Antoninus Pius) 

AvTOKpdroip K«i(rot/) Tiro? AlXlos ^Adpiapos * Avtoduipo^ Evare^rjs Se^ao-roy, 

variously abbreviated. But on the whole the titles of emperors 
on Greek coins are more modest than on Roman 

* See above, p. 82, n. i. 

” It is rare, except on semi-Roman issues such as those of Antiochia and 
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Besides the titles already mentioned, there are others which 
play a considerable part at a later period, Mus (Evcre^n^) is 
not uncommon after its introduction by Antoninus, and Felix 
(Evtvx^s) occurs from the time of Commodiis, From this 
time onwards the conjunction of Fius Felix slowly becomes 
more usual, until after the time of Grallienus it is the rule. 
At the same time it becomes not unusual to drop the Im- 
p\erator)\ the Caesar is called Ndb[iUssimus) Caes[m)\ In 
the time of Constantine I we find the style I)[ommus) N{oster). 
and the regular formula is now D. N. CONSTANTINVS 
P. F. AVG. In the fifth century the end of the formula 
is modified to Perp{etuus) Aiig[ustus), often abbreviated to 
PP. AVG. 

The titles assumed by kings and emperors mostly explain 
themselves. But among those belonging to cities, especially 
in Asia Minor, under the Eomans and earlier, there are titles 
of which the meaning is less evident, and which throw some 
light on Greek life The title vecoKopos (or veoKopos)^ often 
conferred on men, was also granted to cities. It means 
apparently Hemple-keeper,^ and par excellence keeper of the 
temple of the Augustan cult, vccoKopos Ta>v Se/Sao-roji' ®. When 
the title was confirmed, as in the case of Ephesus, a second, 
third, or fourth time, this was duly noted ; so that we read 
B, r, or A NEflKOPriN, at various times, on the coins of 
Ephesus. 

The title rrpmiq, according to the most probable explanation, 
refers to the precedence accorded to the city in the great games 
of the various Kowa. That the same city did not always hold 
the first place is clear from the fact that, for instance, both 
Ephesus and Smyrna call themselves ^ first in Asia.’ Magnesia 
in Ionia is content with the somewhat paltry title of 
T^s; *Acr/rr?. 

MTjrpdn-oXis is a title which usually implies little more than 
our word metropolis— the chief city of a district. It is doubtful 

Caesarea, to find the consulship, pontificate, &c., mentioned. I give, 
however, the inscription of a coin of Trajan struck at Antioehia in Syria: 
AvTOfcp^drcop) Kai(y(ap) Nlp^^as) 'Ipaiavbs ^€0(€t(rTb'i) Tepp(anH:bs!) A7]papx(tfc^s) 
'E£(ou(rfas) "Tn-ar(os) /S' (i. e. SV. Pof. Cos. II). 

^ Rarely on Greek coins ’E7ri^(ai'«<rraTos) Kar<ra/5. 

2 See the list in Head, iJ. W. pp. Ixxiv f. 

® See P. Monceaux, de CommKni Asiae Provinciae^ Paris, 1885. 
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wlietlier it even always bore this sense ; thus, when Anazarbus, 
in close proximity to Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia, calls 
itself it is possible that the title is nothing more 

than- a boast. 

'i€/3a and (i(rvlo9 are usually combined in such a formula as 
\Apnox€ayp Mrjrporro'h^oc.s rr^s iepas ical uiri Xov. The Combination 
is commonest in Syria and Cilicia from late Seleucid times 
onwards. The number of sanctuaries with the right of asylum 
was very considerably restricted by Tiberius, in 23 a. n , since 
the asyla had become harbours for all sorts of criminals. 

Avrovniio^j in pre Eoman times, implies certain privileges of 
self-government conferred by kings on cities in their district. 
It is confined to southern Asia Minor (from Pisidia east- 
wards) and Syria. The privilege of autonomy conferred by the 
Eomans was of course of a limited kind. It was embodied in 
a written constitution (te), which preserved as far as possible 
all the old constitution of the state, and granted indepen- 
dence in jurisdiction and finance, and freedom from Eoman 
garrisons. 

*E\€v6€pa is found as a title on Eoman imperial coins of a few 
cities in Asia Minor many of which (such as Termessus in 
Pisidia) also call themselves auiovopus. Btriatly eXcvfe pa is the 
translation of Uhera* The free cities with this title were known 
as cmtates sine focdere immune s et Uberae, and their position 
rested on a law or senatm consultum\ 

^vpfiuxos (with or \\’ithout 'Pa>pLaim) is a rare title on Greek 
imperial coins ; it is evidently equivalent to the Latin cmias 
focdcrata^ 

Among the titles assumed by cities are some expressing their 
boasted origin, such as Ac/ceSat/xowW, which is the standing 
addition to the ethnic at Amblada in Pisidia. Others 

are adopted as a compliment to Emperors, as ^svTjpiaprj NiaKpeu iauj} 

MrjTponoXLS Taprioff. 

The most magniloquent of all inscriptions is probably that 
found at Pergamum on a coin of Caracalla ; *H Upwr?? 

Also on coins of Cliersonesus Taurxca, though possibly the word lAcu- 
^fpas is there an epithet of Artemis. 

® See for instance the SOtum de Aphrodisiensihus (Bruns-Mommsen, 
Fonte$\ p. 167). Termessus Major received its privileges {Jeiberi amkei 
sccieiquep, E, sunio) by the lex Antonia of 71 b.c. (op. cit. p. 91), 
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’Ajo-ttJS-, /cat M[r;rpo]n-oXts Upt^Tr), Kat Tp\s Nf«/co/J05 UpcoT/^ ^e^aarmp, 
Uepyaprjpoiv noXis, 

If the insciiption of the name of the supreme authority was 
found necessary as a guarantee, that of the official who was 
directly or indirectly responsible for the issue was, in many 
places, found to be desirable as early as the fifth century. The 
principles which governed these inscrii)tions have however 
been described elsewhere K After the beginning of imperial 
times, they are practically confined to the Province of Asia. 


§ 3. Inscriptions naming the Type. 

The most interesting and, to archaeologists in general, the 
most important class of coin inscriptions comprises those 
which name or explain the type. These may be roughly 
classified as : — 

1. Names of persons and personifications ; 

2. Names of objects. 

I. Names of persons and personifications. 

(a) Eeai persons. The names of rulers are of course the most 
common of this class (see above, pp. 18 1 f.). With them may 
be classed personages such as Octavia, Antinotis, and others 
connected with the rulers. The deification of kings and 
emperors has already been alluded to. In the case of the 
kings the most interesting inscriptions of this class are found 
on the coins of the Seleucidae and Ptolemies. Thus the word 
accompanies the heads of Ptolemy Soter and Berenice 
on coins struck by Philadelphus and ArsinoS (PI. YII. 8). 
Ptolemy Philometor calls himself liTokepalov Baaikecos ^ikop^ropos 
Beov, Antiochus IV of Syria has the title Baarikctas 'Avtioxov 0fou 

^ETTKpavovs ‘NtKrjcpopcv. 

Personages of historic fame, in proportion to the number of 
coins extant, are not to any extent commonly named on coins 
unless they happen to be rulers^. Homer is, however’, named 
on coins of Amastris, Nicaea, Cyme in Aeolis, Smyrna, Chios, 

^ Above, cb. v. 

^ L. Biirchner, ^Griechische Miinzen mlfc Bildnissen hist. Privatper- 
sc nen/ Z.f. iV. ix. pp. 109 if. 
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and los (at the last island in the genitive, *Ofirjpov). Of famous 
persons of a less vague antiquity named on coins we may 
mention Pittacus (‘i>irrfl/cos), Alcaeus (AA/taios), and Sappho 
('^aTTcfxo) at Mytilene, Mytilene in fact can reckon more portraits 
of historical persons than all other Greek towns put together h 
On Eoman coins it was a common custom for a moneyer to 
name any famous ancestor of his. To this we owe, for instance, 
the fancy portrait of L. Junius Brutus, with the inscription 
Ij.Bmtm Frim, Cos*, on the aureus of his descendant M. Junius 
'Bi’utus. ^ ' 

(E^) The names of deities are among the most important 
inscriptions of this class, as they enable us to identify many 
types which would otherwise remain, in numismatic phraseo- 
logy, Hmcertain deities/ The names occur in all four cases, 
the nominative (Atowcroy KriW??? at Tium) having no special 
significance, the genitive {^tbs ’EX^vSepiov at Syracuse) implying 
that the coin, or possibly the object represented on it, is the 
sacred property of the deity, the dative [Sanct JDeo Soli 
ElagalaL on coins of Elagabalus with the stone of Emisa, 
PI. XY. 6) meaning that the coin is dedicated to the deity I 
The accusative is very rare, in any eases except of divinized 
human beings ; as ’iov(XiW) UpoKXap ^pmda (at Mytilene), Beap 
AioXh AypiTTTrtW (also at Mytilene), or personifications of Eome, 
or the Senate (0fw Bebv ^vpkXtjtopj common in Asia). 

The inscription Ala 'lba7op TXtas is, however, found on a coin of 
New Ilium. This limitation would appear to show that with 
the accusative is supposed to be understood iripijo-ap rj (SovXrj Ka). 6 
or some other of the similar phmses found in honorary 
inscriptions, and not a word expressing worship 

^ See W. Wroth, Brit. Mus, CafaL, Troas, &c., pp. Ixx fi. To his list add 
v€os Ma/5(«rou?) and ApbpofiiSa, via AeaPwivafcros:). Imhoof-Biiimer, 
^ /. K XX. p. 286. 

^Sometimes, however, the deity is not represented, but only an 
attribute or a temple, in which case the genitive would imply that the 
thing represented was the doity^s property, the dative that the thing Avas 
dedicated to the deity. 

^ The phrase Aia *ldaiov *tKi€ts must be explained by the supposition that 
the type represents a statue set up by the city, so that we may understand 
some such word as dvioriquav, Kubitschek has shown (Oestarr. JahresJteffe, i. 
pp. 184 ff.) that this and similar types, occurring at Ilium in the time of 
Commodus and his successors, belong to a series of statues of which the 
inscribed bases of three are extant. 
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It is common to find epithets of the gods without their 
proper names ; such as Afppmmios (Apollo) on a coin of the 
Paeonian king Lycceius ; 2 d>r€ipa (Persephone) at Oyzicus ; 
Swo-iTToXiff (Tyche?) at Gela. 

A very large number of the deities named on coins are, as 
we have already noticed, river-gods. The figure of the god is 
quite commonly accompanied by his name, as ^ Oatana, 

Meapdpos- at Bionysopolis (PI. XIV. 12), and AntJims at the 
Pisidian Antioch. A pretty instance of the personification of 
rivers is given by the coin of Laodicea in Phrygia, already 
mentioned, where the two rivers Avkos and Kan-pos are repre- 
sented by a wolf and a boar respectively (PL XIV. 6). 

The names of heroes and heroines like Atas the son of Oxleus 
on the coins of the Opuntian Locrians, or the Sicanian hero 
AevKaams at Syracuse (PL XL 4), are comparatively uncommon, 
except perhaps when the hero gave his name to the city. Such 
was the case with Tapas at Tarentum (although, as we have 
already seen, the inscription sometimes refers to the town rather 
than to the hero). In later times the word KriarTjs is sometimes 
added (Mepfcr^eij KriWr/ff at Elaea in Aeolis). The founder of 
course is frequently nothing more than a late invention, and 
a mere personification of the state, of the same kind as the 
helmeted goddess who is called ROMA (PI. XI. 8, 10, 11 ; XV. 
3), or the goddess wearing a turreted crown whose bust is one 
of the commonest types on Greek imperial coins (Aiyi^ or Alyas 
at Aegae in Aeolis, lldXe? at Prostanna in Pisidia). Countries of 
course may be named as well as cities ; thus a coin of Lucius 
Verus struck at Alexandria, of which the type is a captive 
seated at the foot of a trophy, reads ’Ap/xma L 

Elaborate personifications belong chiefly to a late stage of 
art (though also, to a cei'tain extent, to a very primitive stage). 
Therefore, although personifications such as Victory (AM^M, 
i. e. NtKCf, she is named on a coin of Terina struck early in the 
fifth century) range through the whole period of Greek coinage, 
except the very earliest, it is from the imperial period and 
from the coins of the Komans, who were forced by their love 
of the concrete to personify abstractions to an extreme degree, 
that we must seek examples of names of this class. Of 

‘ On this whole subject, see P. Gardner, ‘Countries and Cities in 
Ancient Art/ Journ. of Hellen. Shed, ix, (1888) pp. 47 ff. 
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tlie personifications of the various elements of the constitu- 
tion of Greek cities, we find the names — 

and *Ifpa BouXij (PI. XIV, 1 1 ), 

Tepovffia and 'If pa Vepovcria^ 

Aijpos (PI. XIV. 9 , jo), 'lepoff ^EXivBcpos Ajjpos’, 

’E/c/cXiycr/a \ 

The Eoman Senate appears as — 

'2vpk\y]to^^ 

"Ifpa IvvKXriro^^ 

Qebv 2vvK\r]T0v (PI. XIII. 6 ), 

B€av 2vvKXnT0v j 

&€OS ZVPKArjTOS ) 

The solecism Sacra Senatus on the coins of the colony of 
Mallus in Cilicia is evidently due to an attempt to translate the 
phrase hpa 2 vpk\7]tos, 

Personification is carried to no further degree on Greek coins 
than on a coin of Pautalia in Thrace, where the river Strymon 
is represented surrounded by four children named Borpi/y, 2Tdxv^, 
Xpvoos, and ^'Apyvpos — the chief products of the district. 

At Eome conceptions like Liberty were early personified ; 
but not before the Empire do we meet wdth personifications 
of the more subtle character of Abundantia, LaeiiUa, Aeternitas 
(PI. XV. 5 ). The desirability of adding the names to these types 
was less often felt by the Eoman die-sinkers than numismatists 
would wish. 

These more elaborate personifications, or at least their 
artistic forms, wei-e probably due in some part to the influence 
of Alexandria. On the coins of this city a number of obscure 
personifications occur and are named (:S 7 ?pao*ia, and the like) ; 
but quite as remarkable as these are Sr<5Xoff at Nicomedia (a nude 
male figure wearing a rostral crown and holding a rudder) or 
TO ^AyaBov at Epliesus (a nude male figure standing with clenched 
hands). 

2 . The titles descriptive of things are on the whole less 
common than the titles we have just classified. The most im- 
portant are those which name local monuments, such as temples 
and statues. The form of the monument of Themistocles at 

^ At Aegeae in Cilicia, Imhoof, J. IL S. 1898, p. 161. 
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Magnesia lias recently become known to us by tbe discovery of 
a bronze coin of Antoninus Pius, on which the hero, who is 
represented saerifieing, is actually named effjua-TOKXrjs. Temples 
not uncommonly are accompanied by an inscription naming 
the deity to whom they belong, or otherwise identifying them. 
So the cistophoric ^medallion' struck under Augustus (b.g. 19), 
for circulation in the province of Asia, bears a representation 
of the facade of the temple in which the religious union of the 
-Asiatic cities {<oivov \\nla<.) celebrated the cult of Eome and 
Augustus In the field stands CO tAmune ASIAE, on the 
frieze FOM. ET AVGVST. (PL XII. 8). More naive is the 
inscription on a coin of Ephesus struck in the reign of Elaga- 
balus : ’E(p€(TLmu ohot vmi\ On Eoman coins inscriptions such 
asFORVM TRAIANi (PL XY. 2) occasionally describe a type, 
but they are rare. Of smaller objects it is sufficient to mention 
the.iepaTn^iui; or hpa, the sacred wagon in which the images 
of Artemis were carried round the city of Ephesus on festal 
occasions^; the ruixm /Sao-eXceo? (ivory chair, golden crown, and 
sceptre, sent to the king by the emperor and senate) on coins 
of the kings of Bosporus ; and the ship ^ApyS at Magnesia in 
Ionia. 

§4. InsaipUons givmg the Beason of Issue. 

Side by side with the legends descriptive of the type must 
be set the lai*ge class of legends explaining the circumstances 
of the issue. Coins may be issued for a commemorative purpose, 
much like one class of our modern medals ; or the issue may 
be complimentary, in which case there is again a parallel in 
the modern personal medal. The public ordinance in virtue 
of which the coin is issued, or the purpose for which the issue 
is required, may need commemoration. 

Commemorative inscriptions are fairly common, more so, 
however, on Koman coins than on Crreek. ^lovbala^ iakcoKvii^ on 
the Judaean, and ludaea capta on the Eoman coins of Yespasian 
(PL XY. i) and Titus commemorate the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. 'Opovom is a coinmon inscription on imperial coins, 
commemorating a more or less complimentary alliance between 
two or more cities The first Eoman denarius on which a 

^ Journ. He'len. SMi'es, 1897, p. 87, PI. II. 17. 
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contemporary event is alluded to was struck by the aediles 
M. Aemiliiis Scaurus and 0 . Plautius Hypsaeus in b.c. 58 (PL 
XII. 5). On tiie obverse is Aretas A to) king of the 
NabatbaeanSj who submitted to Seaurus, governor of Syria, in 
62 B.c. He kneels beside his camel. The rest of the inscrip- 
tion is Jf. S€aur{tis) Aed{iMs) Om{tdis). Ex S{enatus) G{onsuUo\ 
On the reverse is commemorated the capture of Privernum— 
Eremr{mm] Captu[m) — in 341 b c. by G. Byiosac[%is) Go{n)s{^j 
ancestor of the money er P. Hypsaeus Aed[ilis) Gur{ulis). On an 
aureus of Augustus, struck in b c. 17, the legend Quod mae mu- 
n{itae) sunt refers to the restoration of the Via Flaminia. Among 
the commonest of the inscriptions on Roman imperial coins 
are some wdiich refer to the decennial and similar sacrifices. 
Annual festivals were held, at which vows were offered for the 
safety of the emperors ; and at recurring periods of five years 
special importance was attached to these festivals. Some of the 
inscriptions simply mention the vows or games — QuinquennaJes, 
Fnmi decennales. Votls decemialibus, Votis mcennalibus^ Yotis X 
et XZ, VoHs XX sic XXX, Votis V multis X, 

Others commemorate more specifically the offering of the 
vows—Foifa susccpta decenn. III, Yota suscepta XX, or their 
fulfilment — Yot, soJut dec. 

On the Greek coins struck by the Roman provincial adminis- 
tration at Alexandria, we meet with inscriptions such as Tt^pcoBos 
defCitTr)^ TT^pLoBos BeKaerrjplsy Or B^KacTrfph Kvpiov. 

The commencement of a new SLge {Saeculum novum) is re- 
corded on an aureus of the Emperor Philip issued in 248 a.b L 

I^he complimentary significance of many of the inscriptions 
in which magistrates' names occurred has already been pointed 
out (p. 139). It will suffice here to enumerate some of the com- 
plimentary inscriptions addressed to emperors. On Roman 
coins we have such inscriptions as Augusto oh c{wes) s[ervatos), 
equester ordo Frincipi luventutis. On Greek coins, we may note 
at Xicopolis in Epirus, Bijpo<ri{p rrarpcovL *EXkdBos ; at Caesarea 
in Cappadocia and Isficaea, Kopodov ^aa-ikevovros 6 Koa-pos etrvxdi at 
Caesarea and Tarsus, ds iS>m (almva) tovs Kvplovs^i at Cius in 
Bithynia, j^aaikevovrog 6 Kocrpos paKapiot, Kiapoi, These 

^ The thousandth year of the city began, according to Yarro, on the 
day equivalent to our April 21, 247 a. d. 

- See B. Pick in Journ. Infernat. i. p, 459. 
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‘ loyal ’ inscrip tioBS are the nearest approximation furnished by 
ancient coins to the modern coin-motto b 

Except at Eome, where the brass and copper coins under the 
Empire, and a number of other coins under the Eepublic, were 
issued by decree of the Senate— usually recorded 
C{omult6)—ihB ordinance commanding the issue is not commonly 
mentioned. To the Latin phrase coiTesponds the Greek 
2 vpk\^tovj which is found at Laodicea in Phrygia. Why this 
particular city should have I'equired the special sanction of the 
Eoman Senate — for 2 {wK\rjTos always means that body — or, if 
that sanction was necessary for all cities of the Empire, why it 
should be mentioned here alone, is a mystery 

But the actual object for which coins vrere issued is some- 
times mentioned, often indirectly, directly seldom. Coins 
struck in Sicily about b . c . 340, when Timoleon united the 
Sicilians, bear the inscription 2 v/jfiaxiK 6 p, denoting that the issue 
was intended to serve the needs of the allies. The inscription 
on the alliance coins of the early fourth century (above, 
p, 1 12) is of the same kind. The little coin issued by Miletus for 
the purposes of the Didymean sanctuary, and the crowds who 
doubtless frequented it, is inscribed €y Ai^vfx<i>p Upi) 'h The occa- 
sion which prompted the issue of coins is most distinctly stated 
on the coins struck by the urban quaestors L. Calpurnius 
Piso Caesoninus and Q. Servilius Caepio in 100 b . c . out of 
a special grant made by the Senate for the purchase of corn : 
Fl$o Caepio Q[naestores) ad fni[mentum) emu[ 7 idiim\ ex S{enatu$) 
C{onsidto), 

The most fertile source of coinage in the provinces of the 
Eoman Empire, and a very rich source in Eome itself, was found 
in festivals. These festivals— and no city of slight imj^ortance 

^ They are foreign to the pre-Roman period. The reading of a gold 
stater supposed to bear the inscription Kvpavaioi UTo^cpaicp is very un- 
certain {Brit 3 f us. Catal.y Piolemies, p. xx). 

Pick (in Joiirn. Internat J. p. 459, note i) has pointed out that the 
abbreviations f. B. and T. F. on coins of Tarsus and Anazarbus cannot 
mean (as they have hitherto been supposed to mean) ypappan or ypaipr} 
l 3 ovk 7 ]s and 'Yepovaia^', but that the first letter must signify some title of 
honour like vecoicopos (possibly 7v/AJ'ao'iapx<>s')> ^ F the second* 
and ^ third time ’ respectively. 

^ The weight is only 1.75 g., i.e. half a Phoenician drachm. The sacred 
drachm may, it has been suggested (Head, H. N. p. 504), have been only 
half the weight of the trade drachm, so that we may complete the inscrip- 
tion 5/jaxM. 
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seems to baye been withoiit one^ just as fairs were once uni- 
veiml in England “"drew together a great concourse of people. 
Money was therefore needed for their convenience ; and as 
a great number of the athletic and musical contests were for 
pecimiary rewards, money was also needed for the prizes \ 

The festivals mentioned on Greek coins may be divided into 
the following classes: — 

(i) The four great Hellenic games and festivals named after 

them: Eft dm (Fig. 30), NeVen. 

(ii) Festivals named after divinities : 'ArrK'XTjmeia, "HXm, Ka^e/pm, 
KwTTcrwXm — ^from Jupiter Capitolinus— and the like. 

(iii) Those named after historical persons, 

kings, emperors, drc., as: AX^IwSpem, ’Ar- 
raXr;a, ^op?5mf'^7^, OmtKcplavaj TaKirios 

(scil. dyo?’'). 

(iv) District festivals, as: Kotwi/ ’Acrms-, 

Kotro? ray rpiSiV ’E7r«p;^£a>;', Kolpou MrjTpoTroKeiTMif 
ra>u iv Tcav/p. 

(v) Festivals commemorating a great 
event, such as "Am«, the battle of Actium, 
Saemlares Augg{i{sformn) the new century 
(in 1001 A. u. c.). 

(vi) General names descriptive of the 
vase7 five 'apples’ conditions, nature, or locality of the games. 

and raven. OtKovpevim ixre games open to all comers; 

games in which a Oifia or money- 
prize is offered ; El reXacrrt/cd, those which involve the triumphal 
entry {da-s'knivai) of the victor into his native city ; TawTrudm are 
games in which the conditions and rewards are the same (so far 
as local importance could make them I) as at the great Pythian 
games; Perioclktim is a game recurring at fixed intervals; tepol 
are the which centred round a sanctuary, or in which 

the prize consisted of some consecrated thing, such as a wreath 
pulled in the sacred enclosure, or oil from sacred olive-trees ; 
titles like dptorra^ p^yi^Ka merely express importance, 7rpd)ia that 
the games were held in the ^ first ’ city of the district. 

^ Still the money- prizes would hardly have been given in anything but 
gold, so that the local coinage cannot have been issued to this end. 

® As a matter of fact all these contests are Upa (hence the customary 
neuter termination of their names), so that the expression of the adjective 
is really unnecessary. 



Fig. 30 — Beverse of 
bronze coin of 
Delphi [Ohv!. Bust 
of Faustina I Oio ) : 

TTYGl A Agonistic 
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These inscriptions do not occur always singly. In fact we 
find the various titles combined in such groups as Avyovarmi 
^ApifTTfi \(Skv}mia^ 'Ispos ’a rraXe 0)1/ ^OXvjjLwia OlKOvjxepLKOSy CdTtdmifKZ 
Sacra Capitolina Oecumenka Iselasiica Hcliopolitana, A combina- 
tion such as "oXvfirrui UvBia may imply that some of the contests 
were ordered after the Olympian, the rest after the Pythian 
model; but the piling on of epithets was as a rule a mere 
advertisement, intended to attx-act competitors or satisfy local 
ambitions. 

The titles of the games are not infrequently written on the 
spheroidal vases 'which were given as prizes, or on the edge of 
the table on which the prizes were preserved in the temple of 
the presiding deity until the time came to distribute them. 

Besides the titles of the games, a few inscriptions must be 
mentioned here as having an agonistic significance. Such are 
dycovoBeata^ ytpvaatapxk^ the offices of agonothetes or president of 
the games, and gymnasiarch, the director of the gymnasium. 
The inscription •yi^ftmcriap^ta is usually associated with a large 
basin, from which the oil was supplied to athletes ^ — an illus- 
tration of the fact that the chief duty of the gymnasiarch in 
imperial times was to supply oil to the peoj^le. 

The earliest inscription on a Greek coin having direct refer- 
ence to games is probably the AGAA of the Syracusan 
decadrachms of Cimon and Evaenetus (PI. VL 4, 6). These 
coins, as recent researches tend to show % are to be connected 
with the victory of the Syracusans over the Athenians at the 
Assinarus. The word is written below the panoply (two 
greaves, helmet, shield, and cuirass) displayed on the basis of the 
chariot group, which may be taken to represent either victory 
in general, or the chaxiot- race which would forxn the chief event 
at the games celebrated in commemoi-a,tion of the victory. 

Indirectly connected with games may be a series of xiames 
of boats which occur on the broxize coinage of Corcyra in 

^ As at Syedra, Anazarbus, and Colybrassus in Ciiioia. These are not 
prize-vases. Pick (Joum. Intern, i. 1898, p. 459, note i) points out that 
FYMNACIAPXIA cannot be the name of a festival. As regards form, 
compare CYN APX I A at Antiochia In Oaria (Head, Pnl Mus, Caialj Caria^ 
p. 18, nos. 27, 28) where, apparently, the coins are issued by all, or a 
number, of the magistrates in combination. 

^ A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers in Earn. Chr. 
1891, pp. 205 if. 
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tHe tilird century b. c. — names such as ©)5p«, Kw/ios, N^orrjs, 
^(oa-(p6pos. These names are written above the forepart of 
a galley. The coins, it has been suggested are perhaps con- 
nected with races of galleys ; the names may, indeed, be those 
of the galleys victorious in the years in which the coins were 
struck. At a later period, the word Ntxa is written on the side 
of the galley-— ‘a still more unmistakable allusion to a victory 
won in galley-racing.’ 


§ 5 . Mintmm^is and Artists' Signatures, 

Inscriptions relating to the actual production of coins 
fail into two main divisions; those relating to the engraving 
of the die (in other words, artists’ signatures), and mint-marks. 
The latter are either the actual names of cities — usually 
abbreviated, as BY for Byzantium, CON for Constantinople, 
TR for Trier, SIS for Siscia-; — or marks indicating the 
officina which produced the coin (such as the abbreviated 
names on the Athenian tetradrachms of the ‘new style’) or 
the number of the issued 

Artists’ signatures are confined to a comparatively short 
period, and that the finest in the history of G-reek coins. The 
list of known names which can be regarded as belonging to 
engravers is small enough to be reproduced here \ 

’A . . . Terina. 

*’A\ . . or Aa . . Elis. 

'Avav , . , Messana (Num. Chr. 1896, p. 123). 

*'Ap . , . Leonthii X%?*. 1894, pp. 207, 214). 

’A/)to'T(J^e(i'os) Metaponfcum. 

*Aa . . . or ’AA . . . Elis. 

’E£a/c€(rT/Sasr(and abbreviations) Oamarina. 

EuatVero land abbr.) Camarina, Oatana, Sj'Tacuse. 

EuapxiSas Syracuse (Evans, Syracusan Medallions^ p, 189). 

Eu0 . . . Syracuse, *Elis. 

Eu/c/\€i5a (and abbr.) Syracuse. 

'EibjJivov (and abbr.) Syracuse (sometimes written with « for ?;), 


^ P- Gardner, Brit Mius Catal, Thessaly io Aetolia, p. xUx, and J. B, S, ii.p. 96. 
^ See Appendix III. 

For further details see above, ch. v. 

^ See A. von Sallet, Die EunstUrinschrifien aitf griecJu Miinzen, 1871 ; 
R Weil, Die Kiinsilerinschrifim der sicil. Miinsen, 1884. An asterisk is affixed 
to those names which may possibly belong to magistrates, and not engravers. 
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‘Epa ... Velia. 

^EpafcXeidas Gatana, 

&e 6 Soros kiToei Clazomeiiae. 

'Ifi . . , or 'Ifx . . . Syracuse {BriL Mm» CataL, Sicily^ p. 181, no. 233). 

^iTnrotcpaTTjS See Kparrjo'i^iro. 

*"laTopos Tiiurium {Mum. Chr. 1896, p. 138). 

K . . . € ( 7 ro 6 i Rhegium. 

Kipoiv the elder Himera (Evans, op. cit. p. 175). 

Kipav the younger Mesaana, Metapontum, Syracuse (Evans, op. cit. 
pp. 180, 1 87, &c.). 

KXevSojpov Velia. 

KpaTrjfflwTro or "ItnroKpdrrjs Rhegium. 

Mat . . . Himera (Evans, op. cit. p. 180, and Mum. Chr. 1896, p. 138 . 

*MoAo<y(X«s Thurium {Mum. Chr. 1896, p. 138), 

Mvp . . . Agrigentum. 

Neaavros' krroet Cydonia (Mum. Chr. 1894, p. 9). 

"^Nimvdpo Thurium (Mum. Chr. 1896, p. 138). 

^'Okvix , , . Arcadia, 

n... Terina. 

UappL€ . , , Syracuse. 

*no . . , Elis. 

noKv . , * Metapontum. 

Upofck^s Gatana, Naxos (Sicil.). 

Ev$ 6 dot)pos Aptera and Polyrhenium (Crete). 

X(h(T 03 v Syracuse. 

*T€t ... Oiynthus. 

^ , Thurium^ Heraclea Lucan., Neapolis, Velia, Terina, Pan- 

dosia (Nwm. C 7 tr. 1896, p. 139). 

^iKtcr ... Terina. 

^LKicrriwy or ^iXiffricovos Velia. 

^pv ... Thurium (Mum. Chr. 1896, p. 138). 

^pvjtXkos (and abbr.) Syi-acuse. 

*Xapi . . . Arcadia. 

Xoipiwy Gatana. 

It will be noticed that tlie practice of signing coins is almost 
confined to Sicily and southern Italy ; of names certainly 
belonging to engravers, there are none from Greece Proper, 
two from Crete, and only one from Asia Minor. 

The difficulty of judging whether the names represent 
engravers or not is caused by the fact that it is very rare 
to find the verb Met, which (or the equivalent of which) 
is universal in the signature of sculptors. As a general rule 
the names of engravers are abbreviated and written in smaller 
characters than those of magistrates, and sometimes in places 
where the latter would not inscribe their names (as on the 
ampyx of Cimon’s Arethusa, or on a tablet held by the flying 
Victory, &c. —instances, these, of somewhat doubtful taste on the 
part of the artist). 
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§6. Names and Values of Coins. 

Inscriptions are employed, though not very commonly, 
to give the denominations of coins. The general terms 
such as KoixfiOj apyuptov have already been mentioned. More 
definite denomination is expressed by inscriptions such as 

o;3oXoy, r€rpd)(a\K 0 Vj dcradpta rpia^ dcrmipiov ijpvcrv rjpKTv^ I J assaria) 

and the like at Chios, ^tbpaxp-ov (Ephesus, Ehodes), i^ds (HEZA^, 
Segesta), (=:i5/xto^eXtoJ/, Aegium). The letter T repeated 

three times represents the value rptrerapTYjpopwv at Pale ; in 
Arcadia, is the dialectal form of ; at Colophon 

the letters rjp combined in a monogram represent ^pw^oXiop, and 
Tf, similarly combined, rerapTripoptop. X is ;^aXKoz}y at Clazo- 
inenae ^ Similai-ly, in Italy, h is a common abbreviation for 
litra or lih% Sind S fov semis. 

The method of indicating value by means of numerals is 
twofold ; the figures either mean that the coin weighs so many 
units, or that its weight is an aliquot part of a greater weight. 
The sign • • • • is equivalent to four unciae or a triens of 
a libra) ; the sign * • * to five ounces (jTevroyKLoi), On the 
other hand, the Greek numerals OB, on the late Eoman coins, 
indicate that they are struck at seventy-two to the pound \ 


^ Bates. 

Inscriptions relating to dates, with the exception of those 
wEich merely give the date in numerals®, are rare. Such as 
are found really refer only to anniversaries, and are therefore 
to be classed among commemorative inscriptions. Ileplobos 
deKUTi], Saeculum novum, and others similar have already been 
mentioned. ^Erovs iepov (Caesarea in Cappadocia), erov? ptov kpov 
(Antiochia in Syria), erovs if pov all have reference to the 

decennalia or similar occasions. 

^ These abbreviations all occur on specimens published by Imhoof- 
Blumer, Num. Chr, 1895, pp. 269 ff. See also the Indices to bis Monnaies 
gre(^ms iinA Griechiscke Mi^Tizen, 

Further instances may be found in ch. ii. 

See ch. ix. § 2, pp. 201 ff. 
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§ 8. Graffiti. 

Like other antiquities, coins sometimes hear graffiti, or 
inscriptions more or less rudely incised upon them with a point, 
and having no relation to the proper 
use of the coin. The great majority 
of such graffiti seem to be dedicatory 
formulae, and are usually limited to 
the letters AHA 0 , or a shorter abbre- 
viation of the word avdO^^ia or dud6r]fjia. 

The most remarkable of all such in- 
scriptions occurs on a stater of Sicyon 
(Fig. 31), on which is punctured (not, 
as usual, scratched) an inscription show- 
ing that the coin is dedicated as an 
offering to Artemis : rS? "Apra^iros tBs 
eAKcdfiorlj i. 6. apparently, ras *Aprd/xiroj 
ras e(i>) A(a)«f^(aijiLiow h Others, SUch as ndpris AcaX. (?) and ^iPTspay 
recall the love-inscriptions on vases* 

§ 9. Ahhreviations. 

The foregoing classification of coin -inscriptions deals with 
them only from the point of view of their significance. But 
they are valuable for another reason, as offering to the student 
of epigraphy a quantity of evidence which is the more im- 
portant because it can usually be dated with accuracy. As 
regards the forms of the letters, the dis2>osition of words, 
the use of monograms and ligatures, some idea of the usage 
on coins is given in Chapter IX. Here we may touch on one 
other small point. This is the method of abbreviation adopted 
in order to get legends into a confined space. The punctured 
inscription on the coin of Sicyon already mentioned is an 
instance of abbreviation of a peculiarly clumsy kind. Syncope 
of this kind is excessively rare on Greek coins ; the form Ba vs 
for BmriXivs at Smyrna being the only certain instance among 
official coin inscriptions earlier than imperial times. The 

^ J, IL S. 1898, p. 302, wliere referenees are given to the literature of 
the subject. 



Fig. 3 1 , — Silver Stater of 
Sicyon with punctured 
inscription. 
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form AvTKpa for AvroKparap is SO commoii on Greek imperial 
coins that it must be no blunder, but a deliberate syncopation. 
The form CB for Se/3ao-roV, though easily explicable as a blunder, 
may perhaps be another instance of this method. The forms 
! C XC, and the like, of course become common in Byzantine 
times. A monogrammatic abbreviation of Kfuo-ap, consisting 
only of the letters KA and P, is found in early imperial times at 
Chalcedon and Byzantium \ 

The common method of abbreviation is, however, that in 
which a certain number of letters are dropped from the end 
of the word. The Latin cos for consul stands halfway between 
this and the syncopated form. 

In later Eoman times, in the third century A.n., a form 
of abbreviation for the expression of the plural is intro- 
duced. This is the familiar doubling of the last consonant in 
the abbreviation, of w^'Mch the form AVGG or AVGGG for tw^'o 
or three Augusti is the commonest. From coins struck in the 
Greek part of the Eoman world it is sufficient to quote rdKkLrivbs 
OvnXeptwos U. AlkIvviol 2e(3X from a coin of Adada in Pisidia, 
and Yietoriae DDD. JYNN. {ie. trium dommorum nostrorum) 
from a coin of Pisidian Antioch with the portrait of Oaracalla 

^ Iinhoof'Blumer in Journ. Intern, 1898, pp. 15 f. 

^ The three domini are presumably Septimus Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BATING OF COINS 

The numismatist is often heard to boast that, of all objects 
of antiquity, coins can be the most surely dated. At the worst, 
few experienced numismatists will differ by more than half 
a century in ordinary cases as to the date of a particular coin. 
There are of course instances, as in the case of the early electrum 
coinage, where opinions may divei'ge more widely. But in the 
ordinary series of Greek coins it is seldom that such a difficulty 
can occur. 

In view of this fact— for the boast is largely justified— the 
importance of coins as affording criteria for the dating of other 
works of art can hardly be over-estimated. It is worth while, 
therefore, to analyze, so far as is possible in a brief space, the 
principles according to which the age of a coin is decided. Some 
of these are sufficiently obvious, others less so. The cataloguer, 
it must be admitted, does not always state definitely to himself 
his 1‘easons for placing one coin later than another. His reasons, 
as a rule, are complex. It is impossible, therefore, in what 
follows, to give more than a slight indication of the many kinds 
of evidence which have to be taken into account. 


§ I, Bating hy the Evidence of History. 

The most obvious means of dating a coin is naturally the 
external evidence of history. The coins of Himera must all be 
earlier than 408 b. c., since in that year the city was utterly 
destroyed. The large flat coins of Sybaris for a similar reason 
belong to a period previous to 510 b. c. The gold coin of Athens 
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bearing the name of King Mithradates and Ms partisan Aristion 
(PL IX. 7) must belong to the year 87-86 b.c. when tbe latter 
was in power. And the large ten-drachm piece of Syracuse, of 
early style (PL III. 6), must be the Demareteion said to have 
been struck out of the present of money made to Demarete by 
the grateful Carthaginians for her intercession after the defeat 
of Himera. 

The earliest coins of Alabanda in Caria, as is clear from their 
style, are not earlier than the beginning of the second century 
B. 0. These coins bear for types a head of Apollo and a Pegasos, 
with the inscription AAABANAEflN and a magistrate’s name. 
Kow there exist a number of coins of the same fabric and with 
the same types, but with the inscription ANTIOXEIIN. We 
know that in 197 b. c. ^ Antiochus III, after having made him- 
self master of Ephesus, proceeded to plant colonies in various 
towns of Asia Minor, and in his honour these towns adopted 
for a time the name of Antioch,. Among them was doubtless 
Alabanda, which bore the name of Antiochia for a short period 
between b. 0. 197 and the defeat of Antiochus at the battle of 
Magnesia in b. c, 190. . . . After the defeat of Antiochus . . . 
Alabanda resumed its original nameb’ It is to this short 
period of seven or eight years, therefore, that the group of coins, 
with the types of Alabanda and. the name of Antioch, must be 
referred. 

A second case of a change of name attested by history, and 
enabling us to date a group of coins, is furnished by Oatana 
in Sicily. In 476 b.c, Hiero expelled the original Naxian 
inhabitants, and replaced them by Syracusans, changing the 
name of the city to Aetna. In 461 b. c, the Syracusan colonists 
were themselves expelled, and the city reverted to its old name. 
The small group of coins with a head of Silenus and the inscrip- 
tion AITNAION or (abbreviated) AITNAl must, therefore, be 
attributed to the period b.c. 476-461, and interpolated in the 
series with the name of Catana. At the same time they must 
be distinguished from the coins of Aetna-Inessa, the place to 
which the Syracusans expelled from Catana retired, and from 
which coins were not issued until a considerably later period. 

The city of Termessus Major, in Pisidia, received certain 
privileges from the Romans in 71 b.c. In the year 39 b.c. 

^ Head, Brit, Mus, Cata\, Caria^ pp. xxvii, xxviii. 
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Pisidia was added to the territories of the Galatiaa king Amyii- 
tas. Both events are of a kind likely to cause changes of some 
sort in the coinage of the place affected. Kow a series of coins, 
which their style alone would enable us to assign to the first 
century b.c., bear dates ranging from i to 32. They therefore 
exactly fit the interval between 71 and 39 B.a, to which period 
we are justified in assigning them \ 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this method of 
dating ; but it must be remembered that as a rule it is only 
possible to date isolated coins or groups of coins in this way. 
Prom the points d'appui thus obtained, it is possible to work 
backwards or forwards, with the help of other criteria. 


§ 2. Coins hearing Bates* 

The custom of actually placing a date on coins, now universal, 
is of sporadic occurrence in ancient times. The dates, when 
they do occur, are computed according to eras or regnal years. 
The mention of an eponymous official is of course equivalent to 
giving a date, and it is only our want of information that pre- 
vents this indication being of any value except in rai'e cases. 
Some coins are even dated to a month; such are the Athenian 
tetradrachms of the ^ new style’ bearing letters indicating the 
month in which they were issued ^ 

Of the eras some were computed from the foundation of 
a dynasty, others from some event of local or universal impor- 
tance. For instance, the Seleucid era was calculated from 
October i, 312 b.c.— from the victory of Seleucus and Ptolemy 
over Demetrius at Gaza. The Actian era began with the defeat 
of M. Antonius at Actium in B.c. 31. 

It is often impossible to discover the exact date from 
which an era is reckoned. But the following will serve as 
an illustration of the method to be adopted. 

We have coins of Macrinus struck at Aegeae in Cilicia, and 
bearing the dates TEC and A EC. Macrinus was proclaimed 
emperor on April ii, 217. He died in July, 218. TEC = 263, 
AEC,=', 264 ; 

^ BHt Mils, CataLj Lycia, &c., p. Ixxxix. ^ See above, p. 123. 

* See the list in the Index (pp. 792, 793) of Head’s Bisioria Kumorum, 
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July 218 A.D. was in the 264th year of the era. 

IJherefore ,, i a.d. „ „ 47th „ j, 

„ I B.c. „ „ 46th 

j» 4^ J? * n V 

Again April ii, 217 ab/ ,, ' ■ „ 263rd , „ 

therefore ,, ,, 46 b.c. „ „ ist ?? ?? 

Therefore the era was reckoned from some day between July 
47 B.O. and April ii, 46 b.c. Kow it was in the autumn of 
47 B. c. that Caesar settled the aifairs of Asia Minor after the 
battle of Zela. The era of Aegeae, therefore, probably dates 
from this epoch. 

For the purpose of finding a date, given according to a known 
ancient era, in terms of years b.c. or a. b., it is useful to have 
a table giving the exact correspondence. Or, from such a table 
as follows, it is easy to construct formulae for obtaining the 
exact equivalent. 

In this table, we assume two imaginary eras, one beginning 
July I, B.C. 6, the other beginning July i, a.d. 2. 



In terms of era 
beginning 
July I, B. c. 6 

In terms of era 
beginning 

J Illy I, A. D. a 

July I, B.c. 6, 

to June 

30, B. C. 5 

—Year I 


5 

99 

» 4 



„ 4 

■9) 

u 3 

■ ■ 99 B ■' 'i 


?? 3 

99 

99 V® 

: .="■■ : A: I 


„ ra 

99 .. 

, ^ 

■— 9> 5 


»» I 

, >9 

A.D. I 

■■ „ 6 


July I, A, 3 >. I 

99 


■ 7 



99 

. 

9f 3 

, ^ S'.' 

= Year i 

»? 3 

99 

V 4 

9 

"'==■ „ 3 

» 4 

' 99 

rr : 5 

: - „ 10 

' “ 99 3 

i9 5 

99 

99 ^ 

'll. 

i = „ 4 


It is necessary, however, to remember that an era was not 
always computed from the actual date at which the epoch- 
making event happened, but the current year in which it 
happened was often regarded as the first year of the new era. 
Thus, in that part of the world where the year began in 
September, if the event happened in June, a. b. 30, the first 
year of the new era would probably run from September a.b. 29 
to September a.b. 30. 
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Eegnal dates are merely eras on a small scale, and have to be 
calculated with the allowances already mentioned. 

Dates may be recognized by the word ETOYZ (often abbre- 
viated to ET) ; in Alexandria, and occasionally elsewhere, by 
the sign L (derived from an Egyptian sign which signifies that 
the letters following it represent numerals). Numerals are 
frequently surmounted by a horizontal line. 


§ 3. Dating by Style and Fabric, 

The safest of all internal criteria, within certain limits, is 
style. Style for purposes of dating must, of course, be used in 
conjunction with fabric. It is here that the numismatist has 
an advantage over the student of sculpture or of gems. The 
raw material of sculpture or gem has been more or less the 
same at all periods. But when a type of late style is found on 
a flan of early fabric, the combination must be false ; and when 
a type of early style occurs on a flan of late fabric, the combina- 
tion is either false or due to archaism. The latter can easily be 
detected. Fabric and style together, therefore, form a most 
valuable criterion, because of the counter -checks which they 
furnish. There are, however, several pitfalls in the path of the 
unwary. The tendency to archaism in some states — notably 
Athens — is the most serious. In the case of Athens, the archaic 
fabric and style continue down to the introduction of the ‘ new 
style’ about 220 b. c. In other states, such as Cyzicus, the 
archaism is restricted to fabric, the old-fashioned ^mill-sail’ 
incuse square being preserved on Cyzicene electrum down to 
the middle of the fourth century. At Ehodes, again, and in 
the neighbouring ports of Asia Minor, the incuse square reappears 
in the second century b. c. Conversely an archaic type— usually 
representing some revered cultus-figure, such as the Artemis of 
Ephesus — may be rei3resented down to quite a late date in 
imperial times. 

A second danger lies in the fact that the progress of art is not 
regular. There are times when the general execution becomes 
slipshod ; then there may be a revival for a short period, and 
then a relapse. Barbarous imitations may not be veiy far re- 
moved from the original in time, although artistically the two are 
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far apart. Tiie most striking instance of this fact may be fonnci 
in the coinage of Crete, at such a city as Gortyna, where in the 
course of about a century the type of the goddess seated in 
a tree is treated in every possible degree between the extremes 
of fine work and utter barbarism (PL IV. 2 and 4). 

Of course there are numerous small featui^es in the fabric and 
style of coins which are helpful to the numismatist in coming 
to a decision as to date. It is a curious fact, for instance, that 
for a long period after about 200 b. c. the large silver regal coins 
are almost invariably so struck that both types are in the same 
position relatively to the flan, whereas on the silver coins of 
the previous period this regularity is not observed \ There 
are also various changes in fashions ; thus the border of dots is 
practically an invariable feature of coins of imperial date; the 
Greek coins from the close of the first centuiy b. 0. to the time 
of Nero are usually small and neat in style ; they then begin 
to increase in size and reach their maximum (more than an 
inch and a half in not a few places) about and shortly after 
200 A. n. 

On the whole, the most difficult period in which to date Greek 
coins is comprised in the last two centuries before our era. 
As a rule, style neither progressed nor went backward during 
this period, and we are obliged to resort to other criteria. 


§ 4, Weight and Quality. 

A slight indication of date can be obtained from the weights 
of coins. Standards (for reasons explained above) have a 
tendency to fall. Supposing the same standard to be used or 
intended, a group of coins dififering from another group by 
a reduced average weight will presumably be somewhat later. 
This is, however, a most uncertain ciiterion, Greek coin*standards 
being jn-overbially treacherous, and the weights of individual 
coins depending so largely on their condition. An example, 

^ The regnlarity may be due to the hinging together of dies, as 
Mr, Selfcmann has suggested (Nwm. Chr, 1898, p. 300), or simply to tlie 
exercise of care on the part of the workmen. A pair of dies of 
Roman coins of the mint of Antiocht hinged together, are figured in 
M, Babelou’s l^otice sur la Monnaie (Grande Encyclopedie), p. 112. 
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showing how the criterion at once answers and fails to answer, 
may he taken from the coins of Ehodes h 


Average Weights in Grammes. 



1 . 

11 . 

HI. 

IV..;"' 


B. C. 400-333 

B.C. 333-304 

B. 0 . 304-166 

B.C. 166-88 

Tetradrachms 

Bldrachms 

Brachms 

15.065 

(15 specimens) 
6.687 

(13 specimens) 
3*496 

(3 specimens) 

6.512 

1 3 specimens) 

1 

{5 specimens) 

13*251 

(ii specimens) 

6-538, 

(24 specimens) 
2.49 

(35 specimens) 

2.67 

(56 specimens) 


It appears that the general rule of decline in weight is broken 
by the slight rise of the didrachms in the third and of the 
drachms in the fourth period. 

A sudden change of standard often has historical significance, 
and thus helps to furnish a date. The change fi'om the Euboic- 
Attic standard to the Phoenician in certain cities of the 
Chalcidian district of Macedon, such as Acanthus and Mende, 
is probably to be connected with the failure of Athenian 
influence in that part owing to the expedition of Brasidas in 
424 B.c. So too the less violent change, by which at Syracuse 
the Corinthian silver stater replaced the Euboic-Attic tetra- 
drachm as the chief silver currency, is to be connected with the 
mission of the Corinthian Timoleon in 345 b.c. 

Analogous to the fall in weight is the degradation of the 
metal in some series. This is particularly noticeable in Eoman 
coins, or in the series of the semi-Eoman mints of Caesarea, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. 

§ 5 - Types. 

The character of the subjects used as types, though a very 
vague criterion, counts for something in the dating of coins. 
A glance at the early plates in Mr. Head s Guide to the Coins 
of the Ancients^ will sho%v the great predominance of animals 
and monsters on the earliest coins, and the comparative rarity 

’ The weights are taken from the coins in the British Museum, which 
are suffiicientiy numerous to afford a basis for calculation. 
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of the human figure. The eai’ly types are also, as a rule, 
simpler than the later \ Architecture is rarely represented on 
coins before imperial times (the walled cities on coins of 
Tarsus, Pi. IV. 12, and Sidon are among the rare exceptions 
to this rule). Copies of actual statues may be said to become 
frequent in the third century b.g., although doubtless they 
occur earlier. At Aenus, for instance, there appears, in the first 
half of the fourth century, a representation of a little terminal 
statue of Hermes set up on the seat of a throne. And such a figure 
as the seated Athena on the coin of the Lycian dynast Kheriga'^ 
(about 410 B.c.) has every appearance of being suggested 
by a relief. It is, however, probable that very few of the 
copies of statues on coins before the imperial period are faithful 
copies, except where the originals are archaic cultus-statues. 
And these do not appear in great numbers on coins of the fine 
period, for the simple reason that the artist’s sense forbade him 
to reproduce ugly idols. Xoana such as the Apollo of Amyclae 
on coins of Sparta® are therefore uncommon on coins until 
imperial times. The copies of fine statues, such as the Cnidian 
Aphrodite, bear little resemblance to the originals. The head of 
Aphrodite on one of the Cnidian tetradrachms of the fourth 
century has, however, distinctly Praxitelean qualities, free as 
the copy is. So long as the die-sinker's art remained creative, 
it could hardly be expected to content itself with mere copies. 
But under the Empire the artist’s poverty of invention gave 
him no choice. In the same period the personifications of 
qualities and states such as Concord, Hope, Peace, also became 
more frequent. This is partly due to Alexandrian and Roman 
influence. The artistic skill required for these personifications 
was small, their identity being established by means of attri- 
butes. Hardly greater was the skill required for the complex 
historical, mythological, and agonistic subjects in which the 
coinage of the provinces under the Empire abounds. 

All these facts, however, are so vague as to be of little value 
for purposes of dating within close limits. They, and others 

^ Such pictoi'ial types as the ‘Satyr and Nymph’ or ‘Centaur and 
Nymph’ in Macedonia {Chins of the Ancients^ PI. 4, 1-5) are exceptional in 
the early period, 

- BriL Mus. Catal.^ Lyda^ PI. vL 5. 

Head, Coins of the Ancients^ PL 43, 27 ; Gardner, Types, PL xv. 28. 

^ Joimial of HeUenic Studies, xviu BL 11 , 15. 
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like them, can only be employed for making the first rough 
classification of a large series. The case is different when 
a type alludes to some historical event. We then have a fc'r- 
mimis post quern \ but it must be remembered that historical 
types maybe used to commemorate events which have long 
since become ancient history. A well-known instaoce of a fact 
which enables us to date the end as well as the beginning of 
an issue is found in the history of Hiniera. In 482 b. g. the 
Agrigentine Theroii captured Himera, which he ruled until his 
death in 472 b.c., when his son Thrasydaeus was expelled. 
It is to this decade that the coins of Himera which combine the 
Himerean type of the cock with the Agrigentine crab must be 
assigned. 

Datings of this kind, however, pro];)erly come under the class 
already described in § i. 

§ 6. Epigraphy. 

The epigraphic evidence of the dates of coins is of two kinds. 
In the first place, the general character of the inscription 
may be taken into account. Early inscriptions are usually 
short and simple ; monograms, and abbreviations of two or three 
letters, precede, as a rule, the writing out of words in full. Thus 
most of the coins of the ^ new style ’ at Athens bearing mono- 
grams are earlier than those with the magistrate's names written 
in full. Similarly, the city name, or even a king's name in early 
times is abbreviated. As time goes on it becomes customary to 
write the name at length ; and in the imperial age it is most 
uncommon to find the name abbreviated. The desire to get 
as much as possible on to the coin (the heaping up of titles 
is charaeteiistic of the more Oriental monarchies and of such 
fictitious importance as was enjoyed by the Greek cities 
under the Empire ') made it useful to employ ligatures in the 

^ The style of Vologeses III (77-138 a.d.) of Parthia is 
BaffiXlmv "Apadmv ^OXayd(Tov ALJcalov "EirKpavovs ^tXiXXrjvos. That of the 
city of Sagalassus on a coin of the third century a.i>. is 'Zayakaua^ojv 
Upcorrjs XliuiBcuv teal ^ikTjs ^vvpdxov. The people of Smyrna in Caracalla’s 
reign call themselves 'XpLvpvamv tlfmrwv ""Affias; 7' Ncw/copwr rcDy 'SepacrrZu 
mKk€i teal fi€yi$L (i.e, the foremost in Asia in beauty and greatness, and 
for the third time temple-keepers of the August!), The title on a Perga- 
mcne coin has aheady been quoted (pp. 184, 185}. 
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legends. These are indeed used at all times under the Empire 
but first become really common in the time of Septimius 
Severus, * Occasionally letters that cannot be conveniently 
combined in ligature are made into monograms, as T for ro^ 
F for ypj ^ for w. 

Again, on Roman Republican coins, the disposition of the 
legends ^ is to a certain extent an indication of date. Thus the 
word ROMA on the earliest denarii occurs only on the reverse 
in a frame of four lines. As these lines disappear, the word 
occurs indiiferently on either side. Again, when the names of 
moneyers are written at length, it is very rare to find praenomen, 
gentile name and cognomen on the same side of the coin ; but 
on the later denarii this is fairly common. 

Secondly, the forms of the letters are necessarily valuable 
evidence for dates. Thus the form of the letter B peculiar to 
Byzantium (T*) does not occur later than the period b.c. 27*7-270. 
A detailed list of the forms in use at various times and places in 
the Greek world, of the kind w’orked out for Sicily by Prof. 
Gardner would be welcome. To the following notes, which 
deal with only a few of the more important forms, there are, 
needless to say, innumerable exceptions 

In the case of the Greek letters, I have divided the forms 
into two classes, the first dating roughly before, the second 
after the general adoption of the Ionic alphabet. 

Greek. 

A. 

(1) The form A (with the variety A) disappears as a rule 
early in the fifth century; but in Athens it was retained, 
in accordance with the archaizing tendency of the coinage, 
until about b.c. 430. Pj is an early form found in Euboea, 
Boeotia, and Phoeis, down to the middle of the fifth century. 
A at Agrigentum and Catana about 480-460 b. c. 

(2) A is common from the closing years of the third century ' 
till Nero’s time ; thencefoi'ward, save on the coins of the kings 
of Bosporus, it is rare. A in the first century a.i>. 

^ Mommsen, ii. p. 178 !. 

^ * Sicilian Studies,’ Aww. Chr. 1876, pp. 38 ff. 

^ An anticipation is found at Agyrium (Sicily) in the fourth century. 
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(1) B is common until late in the fifth century, hut is 
eolifilied to the Greek mainland. In some Sicilian cities 
it occurs occasionally at the end of the third century. 'T is 
peculiar to Byzantium, whence it disappears between 277 and 
270 B.c. C and < are found on coins of the Thraco-Macedonian 
Bisaltae dating about 500 --480 b. c. The former at least is 
probabl}^ due to the influence of the Thasian alphabet. 

(2) B comes in perhaps as early as 100 b. c., and is common 
in Asia Minor under the Empire. 

r. 

(i) C is found until about 440 in Sicily, but lasts as late 
as the fourth century at Aegae in Achaea. Another early 
form is (Segesta). < is transitional at Gela and Segesta, 
in the middle of the fifth century. Elsewhere A is usual, 
lasting sometimes (as at Gomphi in Thessaly and Gortyna 
in Crete) down to the end of the fourth century. But as 
a rule f had superseded all the older forms by the close of the 
fifth century. 

. ■ A. 

(i) t> is found at Zancle down to 490, and later at Selinus. 
Another early form is D, also found at Zancle (Messana^), 
in Arcadia, and elsewhere. 

E. ■ ■ . . 

(i) The forms ^ ^ and the like are of course early, and 

probably seldom later than about 480 b. c. E can, in early 
times, represent <■, n and in certain circumstances, rare on 
coins, At Athens AOE is retained on the coins long after 
the Ionic H had been officially adopted, even on coins of the 
^new style,’ on which the other words are spelt in the ordinary 
way. Only on the coins of imperial times is the archaism 
discarded. Elsewhere, the period of transition from E to H, 
towards the close of the fifth century, is an uneasy one. The 
same artist at Syracuse signs EYMENOY and EYMHNOY 
at times not far removed from each other. Mr. Gardner dates 
the adoption of H in the West about 425. 

^ For its late occurrence there see Evans, i'Twm. Chr. 1896, x>' 

n ■ 
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(3) € is found occasionally before the close of the third 
century in Sicily, and before 100 b.c. at Apollonia and 
JDyrrhacliium in Illyria. Under the Empire, from about the 
middle of the first century a.d., it becomes the commonest 
form. A curious development, anticipating our modern cursive 
e, is the form used on coins of Ehoemetalces king of Bosporus 
(a.d. 132-154, PL XIIL 3). E in the first century a.d. 

2 .. 

(1) X is the usual early form, the middle stroke being 
seldom if ever slanting. 3 - on the earliest coins of Zacynthus 
(before 431 B.c.). 

(2) Z comes in with the first century b.c. V but is not 
common until Roman times. 

H. ■ 

(1) The closed form B is only found in the earliest times (as 
on the electrum coin, PL I. 4). H of course occurs early in the 
Ionian district (as at Teos, b.c. 544-400), and also elsewhere, 
as on coins of Getas king of the Edonians (about 500 b.c.). See 
above under E. 

(2) A slightly ornamented form is H, found in the fourth 
century in the Peloponnese. 

Spiriitis asper. The most peculiar form is on the earliest 
coins ol' Haliartus in Boeotia (before 550 b.c.), which is 
followed by ^ H and El (550-480 b.c.). The aspirate is then 
dropped. B occurs at Himera in the fifth century. The 
closed form is followed by the open H, which disappears in 
Southern Italy and Sicily about 400 b.c. or a little earlier, 
being partly replaced by b, which is occasionally found even 
as late as the third century. 

0 . 

(i) © and similar forms may be said to disa^^pear about 
the middle of the fifth century, with a few possible exceptions 
(S> at Baletium in the fourth century). Curiously enough the 
earliest coins of Athens, dating from early in the sixth century, 

^ Perhaps earlier; see the coins of Zacynthus, Brit Mus, Catal. Pelopon- 
nesusj p. loi. 
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liave O, tlie © appearing later in the century,, only to disappear 
again very /shortly. 

(2) A late form is 0 (as on a coin of Aegeae in Cilicia of the 

reign of Sevems Alexander). 

' ' 

(i) S is common on the earliest coins of Southern Italy, 
and elsewhere, as at Gortyna. Its use as late as the middle 
and end of the fifth century at Pandosia and Poseidonia is 
probably an archaism. In some places it takes the form S 
(as at the Cretan cities of Gortyna, Lyttus, and Phaestus, 
in the fifth century). 

A. 

(i) The forms T and U or V are early. T occurs on coins 
of the Bisaltae about 500 b.c., and elsewhere later, as at 
Phlius and Lyttus down to the middle of the fifth century. 
U is rarely found after b.c. 420 in places where Greek influence 
was strong; but in Campania it lasts down to the early fourth 
century, when it is found beside A. A variety is L (as on the 
Bisaltian coins and occasionally at Leontini). A itself is 
common at all periods, preceding V, for instance, at Leontini. 

M. 

(1) The splayed form M is common in early times, but 
is also found down to the latest period of Greek coinage. It is 
preceded by forms like , 1 ^, but these are exceptional. 

(2) M appears in the course of the third century. In 
imperial times, after the period of the Antonines, we often 
find a form approaching the cursive, viz. AA. 

N. 

(i) The forms A/ H K and the like all go out of use 
soon after 400 b. 0. Exceptional forms are H, which occurs at 
Agrigentum about 410 b.c., and A/, which is found at Naxos 
(Sicily) before 480 b c., and occasionally at other Sicilian cities 
also in the middle of the fifth century. 

I. 

(i) According to the class of alphabet, this sound was in 
early times represented in various ways ; 

3? . 2 ' 
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(a) by /CO* or ,Y(T. Thus, at Axus in Greta, we find K M or K:S 
(on the early fourth-century coins fornieiiy attributed to 
‘ Kaxos 

(?)) by X, as in the Achaean colonies in the West (Pyxus 
and K'axos). Even at Haxos it disappears before the end of 
the„fifth centuiy. 

(g) by S or (rather later) Z. A simpler form, found in 
Italy and Sicily as early as the fifth century, is X, 

(2) The middle bar of Z tends to become shorter, until 
in the third and second centuries b.c. it is often reduced to 
a dot. X or X becomes common under the Empire, when 
also we find ornamental forms such as X Z Z. 

0 . 

(t) After the early years of the fifth century o is regularly 
written somewhat smaller than the other letters of a word, 
and occupies either the middle or the upper half of the writing- 
space, 

<> occurs in Southern Italy and in Crete on coins which are 
probably in no case later than 450 b. g. 

The form O, which is not uncommon in early times, is 
due to the fact that in lapidary inscriptions the letter was 
made with a pair of compasses. 

The use of o for ov and oj is not properly subsequent to 
the close of the fifth century or the beginning of the fourth. 
Apparent exceptions are sometimes due to want of space for 
the final v in genitives, sometimes to dialectic peculiarities, 
as in the Doric /SaatXcos on coins of Syracuse. 

(2) The rule as to the smallness of o, except in very late 
or careless inscriptions, is firirly well observed. Sometimes 
indeed it is made so small as to become a dot. An early 
instance of this peculiarity is afforded by the coins of Audoleon, 
king of Paeonia (b.c, 315-286). 

□ is a late form (second and third centuries a.d., as on 
a coin of Seleucia in Syria of a.d. 157^).— Compare the form B 
for 6 . 

The form O is as unusual in imperial times as in the first 
period, but may be found, e.g., in the somewhat affected 
lettering of the obverse of a coin of Apamea (PL XIV. 10). 

' Wroth, Brit Mus, Caial. Galatia, ko., p. 272 no. 31, PL 32, lo. 
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n, 

(1) n is the usual form throughout the eaiiy period. € is 
confined to' Crete, ■ 

(2) Instances of FI probably do not occur, except ' accidentally, 
before about 250 b.c., nor of P after about 200 b.c. TT appears 
occasionally in. the second century b, a, and under the Empire 
becomes almost, universal. 

P. . ' 

(1) The forms R D, it may safely be said, do not occur 
after 400 b.c., but their general disappearance may be put 
some twenty or thirty years earlier. Mr. Gardner notes P 
as late as the middle of the third century at Syracuse and 
Tauromenium. 

(2) R is a product of the first century b.c. and of early 

imperial times. . . 

..C.. . . 

(1) The early standing form 5 is usual until soon after 
the beginning of the fifth century b At Syracuse it had 
probably disappeared by 500 b.g. The form S is found until 
about 476 B.C., e.g,, at Messana. The recumbent form M or M 
lingers on in exceptional eases, as at Poseidonia and Gortyna, 
to the end of the fifth century. All these forms are finally 
superseded by S or ?, which is in use down to the first 
century b.c., and may occur even later owing to careless 
wTiting. 

(2) But as early as the fourth century the form Z occurs 
It prevails until the early years of the first century a.d. By 
the end of that century it may be said to be generally displaced 
by C and C, although it still occurs frequently. Of the two forms, 
C is the less common. Early instances of them are rare ; but C 
occurs on a coin of Cos which is probably earlier than 300 b.c. 
and on others of the same place which are certainly earlier 
than 190 B.C.; on a coin of the Illyrian king Monunius about 
300 B.c. ; on one of Seieucus II of Syria (246-226 b.c.)^; at 

^ The S in PAl^TANO about 300 b. a is Italic, not Greek. 

^ Eor instance, at Sicyon (Brit Mu$^ OataL, Peloponnesus, Pi. 8. ai). 

® Brit Mus. CaiaL, Caria^ p. 195, no. 16.V 

^ Imhoof-Blumer, Afonw. (rr. p. 427. 
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Sakpia, at Agrigentum, and other Sicilian towns before the end 
of the third century. C is later in appearing ; it has been noted 
on a coin of Antiochus IV^ (175-164 B.C.). It is fairly common 
during the early Empire, and again from the middle of the 
third century onwcirds. 

Y. 

V and Y appear to go side by side through the whole 
iiistory of Greek coinage. The former, however, is probably 
the earlier of the two. The approximation of one to the other 
in careless writing, especially when the lines are slightly 
curved (T), is naturally very close. 

<t>. 

(1) © is not uncommon before the middle of the fifth 
century. A rare form is 0 , which is only known from two 
coins, one of Phocaea, dating about 600 b.o. (PI. I. 2), the 
other of Phaselis, earlier than 466 b. c. 

(2) The tendency in later times is to lengthen the hasta of the 
letter, and make the circle small. A late form is i* , of which 
an early instance is found at Phoenice in Epirus about 200 b. c. ; 
but it is commoner in imperial times. 

X. 

(i) Of the unusual forms Y and + both give way to X 
during the fifth century. 

Y. 

(1) The form vP (for instance, in the name of the river-god 
Hy psas at Selinus in Sicily) is earlier than Y, which is used 
regularly after the fifth century, 

a 

(r) In alphabets not belonging to the Ionic group, this 
sound is represented by o. n comes in about 410 b. c. in 
Sicily ; in Greece proper a few years later, 

(2) About the middle of the third century H begins for 
a time to be written smaller than the other letters, and the 
horizontal lines are made longer in proportion. The form 
(x) occurs on a coin of Antiochus II (b. c. 261-246), and this is 

^ Imhoof-Bluiner, Mo 7 in* Qr. p. 430. 
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an exceptionally early instance. It is very common in imperial 
times. The form Q. is never very common, but is found as 
early as the first century b. c. The horizontal lines of begin 
to degenerate into mere serifs in early imperial times, although 
a well-formed D. is still often found. W is late, hardly occurring 
before the time of Septimius Severus. 

F. 

This letter, in the form F, is kept up as an archaism at 
Elis, and not discarded until imperial times. At Axus in Crete 
it lasts to the end of the fourth century. The form C is also 
found in Crete, as late as the third century b. c. N is another 
rare form found in the fourth century b. o. at the Cretan Axus ; 
compare the Pamphylian form AA at Perga in the second or 
first century B.'o. 

g*..' 

g" is only used as a numeral (== 6), but as such has a great 
variety of shapes. In imperial times it is most commonly 
or q or C, sometimes R ; an earlier form is U\. 

9 - 

9 as the initial of the name of Corinth is retained even to the 
days of the Achaean League. On a few staters of the early 
fifth century it takes the form Cp* some other places (as in 
Arcadia and at Syracuse) it disappears early in the fifth century ; 
at Croton it lasts till about 420 b.c. As a numeral (= 90} it 
continues to be used till the latest times. 

San, 

This letter is represented on Greek coins by the T of 
Mesembria. An analogous form seems to be the Pamphylian 
+ (= crtr) on coins of Perga. 

Roman. 

There is much less variety in the forms of letters on Roman 
than on Greek coins. The development of forms is not there- 
fore of much value for purposes of dating. A few details ^ 

^ Based on the unpublished classification of the Eoman coins in the 
British Museum by Count de Sal is, and therefore differing in many small 
points from the results given by Mommsen, 
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relating to the period 269-50 b.c, are however sufficiently 
interesting to be noted. 

A or A is the earliest foim. In the ■word Boma it begins to 
be replaced by A in the period 1 72-15 1 ; in other words^ 
A began to conie in during the period 196-173 \ The diphthongs 
A I and AE are used indiffierently, but A1 is on the whole later 
than A E. 

C is the regular form ; but occasionally^ from about 90 b. c. 
onwards, it is impossible to distinguish between C (c) and G (g). 

Ei occasionally represents a long I, as also does E. 

H is not found before 91 B.c. 

K not before 93 b.c. on Roman coins proper. In words it is 
only found before the letter A. 

U is the early form, although an occasional L is found as 
early as 1 72-151 b.c. About 102, the latter form becomes 
invariable. There is sometimes a tendency to make the letter 
lean slightly to the right (A). L. i® confined to imperial times, 
and even then is not found on coins of Rome itself 

M or AA is practically the only form in use j but the amount 
of sxdaying varies^ being sometimes, in and after 67 b.c, very 
slight. is the abbreviation for Manius. 

fsl is usual from the first api 3 earance of the letter (196-173) ; 
but the slanting form A/ is also found, though rarely. 

o is almost invariably written smaller than the other letters. 
The diphthong OE occurs in 61 b.c. 

P is the true form, but usually the hook is rounded, so that 
we get P. The letter on Republican coins is never closed like 
the modern P, excej)t owing to careless writing I 

R does not change its form, but it should be noticed that the 
upper loop is made small in proportion to the whole, and that 
the leg comes rather far out to the right. 

The sound x is occasionally, though not in the earliest times, 
represented by XS (as in 73 and 65 b.c,), 

^ Although A disappeared from the coins, it continued to be used in 
lapidary inseiiptions, and from these it won its way back on to the coins 
of at least one Koman colony in the third century a.i>. ^Olbasa in Pisidia, 
Brit.Mus. Catal, Lycia, &c., pp. 229, 230, PL 36, 14, 15). 

^ The closed form occurs distinctly on coins of Tiberius after about 
A,». 25. But it does not supplant the open form until the reign of 
Claudius I ; P is even found as late as Galba (on an aureus with 
Victoria 
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Of V there is nothing to remark except that it occasionally 
bears an accent, being then written V or V or V h 

Y first appears in 69 b.c. In 61 and 58 b.o. the sound is 
represented by V or Y indifferently. 

Numerals. A number of digits (1) combined may be com 
nected by a line above them. When they are preceded by 
higher numerals, this line is as a rule produced to the left only 
so far as to connect the first digit with the number preceding 
it ; t hus n il, XVI, VI 11. On the other hand, exceptions such 
as IX VI I are found. 

X is the only form for 10. 

For XV!, in the period 124- 103 b.c. the form X comes in. 

4^ is the early form for 50. X appears in 85 b. c., and thence- 
forward prevails, although ^ reappeai's beside it in 73 b.c. 
L does not occur earlier than on a quinarius of M. Antonins 
struck at Lyon. 

Doubling of consonants is foreign to the early period : we find, 
e.g. PI LIPVS. Double vowels (FEEL IX, V AAL A)are very rare. 


§ 7. Finds. 

^ The discovery of hoards is the only evidence bearing 
directly on the relative dates of Bepublican coins ; by examining 
them with care and method we shall be able to determine the 
chronology of the pieces which occur in them, and even of 
those which are missing. Before all, we have to fix the date 
of the burial of the hoard, and then try to discover which are 
the most recent pieces of the known varieties which we meet 
with, and the oldest of those which do not occur in the find. 
To attain this result, "we must try to discover from local 
history the circiiinstances which may have caused the burial of 
the hoard, as, for example, the date and character of a war in 
the locality. The larger the hoard, the easier it becomes to fix 
with probability the date of its burial, for the greater the 
number of the coins, the more pi'obable it is that a common 
piece, if it is not found there, was not struck before the laying 

^ Note that on coins of Pompom us Musa the uot Musa is accented, while 
that of on the same coin, is not. 
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down of the hoard. As to rare pieces, it is clear that their 
presence is conclusive, while their absence proves nothing. 
For this reason , . . we have as far as possible noted the number 
of coins of each variety met with in various hoards. It must 
be remembered also that the difference of standards and the 
period duringwhich such and such a coin has been in circulation 
exercise a certain influence on the proportion in which each 
variety occurs in combination with others 
The rule which Mommsen has laid down for the study of 
finds in Eoman Numismatics, holds equally good for the Greek 
branch of the subject. But Greek coins were not issued in 
enormous numbers like Roman. As many as 80,000 Roman 
gold coins, all struck between 46 and 38 b.c., and of only 
thirty- two varieties, are said to have been found in a single 
hoard at Brescello and hoards of more than 10,000 coins of 
the third and fourth centuries after Christ are not rare. Greek 
hoards, on the other hand, are usually much smaller, and 
range over much shorter peiiods. Typical Greek hoards are 
the * Silversmith’s hoard’ from Naucratis^' of fifteen coins ranging 
over about one hundred years ; and the Messina find of 1895 
of about 185 coins, buried about 493 b. c. and containing coins 
perhaps as early as 550 b.c. Although only sixty- one coins 
of this last hoard were actually examined by Mr. Evans, the 
more important facts seem to be ascertained. The coins 
examined consisted of: — 

M.qf 

I. Coins of Zancle. Specimens, 

(a) Ohv, AavicKe (^iii the local alphabet) under dolphin con- 
tained within raised penannular band (the harbour 
of Zancle). 

Rev. The same dolphin and band incuse .... 6 

(&) Ohv. Aav/cXe (sometimes abbreviated) under dolphin con- 
tained in raised penannular band, sometimes with four 
rectangular protuberances on it. 

Rev. Incuse key-pattern with scallop-shell in relief in 


centre . , ... . , . ® • 50 

2. Coins of Kaxos. 

06 v. Bearded head of Dionysos. 

Rev. IHa^iov, Bunch of grapes . , • * • • . 8 


The coins were all drachms of the Aeginetic standard (or 

^ Mommsen, ii. pp, 120, 121. ® Ibid., iii. p. 26. 

® Head, Num. Qir. 1886, p. 4. 

^ A. «r. Evans, Num. 1896, pp. loi 
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thirds of tlie tetradrachm of the Attic standard, see p. 36). 
The E’axian pieces were more oxydized than the others, having 
perhaps been more exposed. This would happen if they were 
put in at the top of the jar. Most of them were not much 
worn, and must therefore have been comparatively fresh from 
the mint when withdrawn from circulation. Many of the 
Zancle coins of class (&) were* also in fresh condition. Were 
there no other means of dating the coins we should from these 
circumstances place the coins of the class i (a) earlier than 
the others which are less worn. 

Now we know that in 493 b.c. Anaxilas of Ehegium induced 
the Samian and Milesian refugees to seize Zancle, when the 
name of the place was altered to Messene ; and just about the 
same time, perhaps a little earlier, Hippocrates of Gela laid 
hands on Naxos. As none of the coins with the name of the 
Messenians occur in this hoard, we may date its deposit about 
498 B.O. It is of course clear for other reasons that the Naxian 
tetradrachms and drachms of the Attic standard, with the fine 
archaic head of Dionysus and the squatting Silenus (PI. YI, i), 
cannot be as early as 493 b. c. ; but did we not know it already 
this find would go far to prove it. 

Another find made in the Lipari islands^ consisted of the 
following coins — 

Cales (cii'ca 334-268 b.c.) . 

Neapolis (c. 340-268 b. o.) . 

Tarentum 

c. 281-272 B.c. (Period ‘Evans VII ^ 
c. 272-235 B. 0. (Period ^ Evans VIII ") 

Campano-Tarentine after 272 b. c. ? , 

Velia before c. 268 B, 0. . 

Ehegium . . . 

Uncertain . . . . . . 

63 

The dates here given are those otherwise ascertained as the 
dates of the classes to which the coins belong. As Mr. Mac- 
donald points out, the hoard must have been buried soon after 
the beginning .of Evans’ Tarentine Period YIII, i.e. soon after 
272 B. c. ; for nearly two-thirds of the Tarentine didrachms 
belong to Period YII, and one of the didrachms of Period VIII 

^ G. Macdonald in N'um, €hr. 1896, pp. 185 ff. 
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was fresh from the mint when it was withdrawn from circiila- 
tioii. The suggestion that the coins were hidden about the 
beginning of the First Punic War (264 b.c.) is extremely 
probable, since the Lipari islands were in the centre of the 
scene of operations. 

The solitary coin of Ehegium was unpublished and in good 
condition. The date of the other coins in the hoard, conabiiied 
with its own obverse type (head of Apollo) and its weight 
1.73 g, (=2 litrae), enables us to place this coin in the period 
which begins in 270 b.c. 

The two hoards just described are taken at random, and are 
comparatively insignificant ; but they serve to show what sort 
of evidence can be extracted even from small finds. In dealing 
with this evidence one may seem sometimes to be arguing 
in a circle. The fact is, that the vaxious pieces of evidence 
support each other. There is nothing in the Lipari hoard out 
of keeping with the dates previously assigned to the various 
classes of coins concerned ; assuming, therefore, that these 
dates are correct, we proceed to deduce from them the probable 
date of the coin of Ehegium. We find that this date fits 
in with the date assigned to other Ehegine coins of the same 
type and standard, and our whole system of dating is thus 
confirmed. 

Of hoards of Eoman coins, that of Montecodruzzo, near San 
Marino in the Eomagna, is thoroughly typical k It must have 
been buried about 81 b.c. 4,734 pieces coming from this hoard 
were examined. It may be compared with the Fiesole hoard, 
which was buried between 88 and 84 b.c. The Montecodruzzo 
hoard contained a few coins struck in Spain in 82 and 81 b,c., 
so that it must have been buried before these coins had entered 
Italy in great numbem. Of Sulla’s coins, struck in Greece 
and Asia Minor in 82 at the latest, it contained none. Now 
in the Montecodruzzo hoard we find coins of the following 
moneyers who are not represented in the slightly earlier Fiesole 
hoard : — 

i L. Censorinus y 

I < P. Crepusius > striking together, 

I 0 . Limetanus ) 

^ Mommsen, ii. p. 135, 
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? striking together. 


,/ Q, Ogiiliims Gallus 
3 ¥er(giliiis ?) 

I Gar(vilms ?) or Car(vi]iiis ?) ) 

Gn. Lentulus ) 

C. Marciiis Censorinus > 

L. Eubriiis Dosseniis ) 

G. Norbaniis 1 , , , , 

C. Licinius Macer f tnumyirs. 


otherwise known to have been 
triumvirs. 


This proves (i) that the Montecodriizzo hoard was at least 
four years later than the Eiesole hoard, and was probably 
later ; (2) that all the pieces found at Montecodriizzo and 
wanting at Fiesole were struck between the dates of the 
deposits of the two hoards. 
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ANCIENT STANDARDS. 
{Weights in grammes.) 


THE THREE ORIENTAL STANDARDS. 


HEAVY SYSTEM. 


[A]. WEIGHTS OF GOLD. 



Norm I 

Norm 11 

i 

Norm m 

Norm IV 

Tetradrachm 
Didrachm , 
Drachm . . 

Obol * • . 

32 72 to 32.84 
16.36 to 16 42 
8.18 to 8.2[ 
1.36 to 1.37 

34.08 to 34.20 
17.04 to 17.10 
8.52 to 8.55 j 
1.42 to 1.43 1 

34.36 to 34.48 
17.18 to 17.24 j 
8.59 to 8.62 
1.43 to 1.44 1 

33.60 to 33.64 
16.80 to 16.82 
8.40 to 8.4 1 
1.40 


[B]. WEIGHTS OP SILVER (BABYLONIAN). 


Tetradrachm 
Didraehm . 
Drachm . . 
Tetrobol . . 


43.64 to 43‘8 o 
21.82 to 21.90 
10.91 to 10*95 
7.27 to 7.30 


45.48 to 45.6« 
22.74 to 22.8< 
11.37 to ii.4( 
7.58 to 7.60 


I 45.84 to 46 00 
22-92 to 23.00 
11.46 to 11.50 

7.64 to 7*66 


j 44.80 to 44.88 
22.40 to 22.44 
,11.20' to ' 1 1.22 
7.46 to 7.48 


[C]. WEIGHTS OF SILVER (PHOENICIAN). 


Tetradrachm 
Didrachm * 
Drachm . , 
Tetrobol . . 


29.08 to 29.20 
14.54 to 14.60 
7.27 to 7.30 
4.85 to 4.87 


30 36 to 30*40 
15.16 to 15*20 
7-58 to 7.60 
5.05 to 5-07 


30*56 to 30'68 
15.28 to 15.34 

7.64 to 7.67 
5.09 to 5.1 1 


29-84 to 29.92 
14.92 to 14.96 
7.46 to 7.48 
4.97 to 4.99 
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LIGHT STSTE 3 L 
[A], WEIGHTS OF GOLD. 



Norm I 

Norm II 

Norm III 

Norm IV 

Tetradrachm 
Didraclim . 
Drachm . . 

Obol . . . 

16.36 to 16.42 
8-18 to 8 21 
4.09 to 4*10 

1 0*68 

17.04 to 17. TO 
8.52 to 8.55 
i 4.26 to 4.27 
0.71 i 

17.18 to 17.24 
8.59 to 8.62 
4.29 to 4.31 1 
0.71 to 0.72 j 

16.80 to 16.82 
8.40 to 8.4 1 
4.20 

0-70 

[B]. WEIGHTS 

OF SILVER (BABYLONIAN). 

Tetradrachm 
Didrachm . 
Drachm . . 
Tetrohol . . 

21.82 to 21. go 
lo-gi to 10.95 
5.45 to 5.47 
3.63 to 3.65 

22.74 to 22.80 
II 37 to 11-40 
5.68 to 5.70 
3.79 to 3.80 ; 

1 22.92 to 23.00 
11.46 to 11-50 
5'73 to 5.75 
3.82 to 3-83 , 

22-40 to 22-44 
11-20 to 11-22 
5.60 to 5.61 
3*73 to 3-74 

[C]. WEIGHTS 

OF SILVER (PHOENICIAN). 

Tetradrachm 
Didrachm . 
Drachm « * 

Tetrohol . . 

14.54 to 14.60 
7.27 to 7.30 
3.63 to 3-65 
2.42 to 2.43 

15.16 to 15.20 
7.58 to 7.60 
3.79 to 3.80 
2*53 

15.28 to 15.34 
7 64 to 7.67 
3.82 to 3-83 
2.55 to 2.56 

14.92 to 14-96 
7-46 to 7-48 
3-73 to 3*74 
2.49 


GEEEK STAlSfDAEDS. 



Aeginetic 
Heavy 
Norm IV 

Aeginetic 
Light 
Norm HI 

Attic 

Heavy 

Attic 

Connthian 

Italic 


{Solo. 

7iian) 

Light 

Full 

Early 

latci'" 

Tetradrachm 
Tridrachm . 

26.88 

25.20 

34 

17,44 

8*73 

8.40 

8.66 i 

8.164 

Didrachm ,| 

13.44 

12-60 

17.44 

8.72 

5 82 

5.60 


5.442 

Drachm . 
Obol . . . 

6.72 

1. 12 

6.30 ' 
1-05 j 

8.72 

1*45 

4*36 

•73 

2.91 

2.80 

2.88 

2.721 


Campanian 



1 Tarentine 


, ■ <- 

Other 

I 

Chios 

Rhodes 


Early ^ 

Later 

Velia 

Cam- 

panian 

Later 

{silver) 

{silver) 






Citiei 




Tetradrachm 







15.94 

14.90 to 
15*55 

Didrachm . 

8.16 

7-77 

6.61 I 

■ ■ 1 

7.76 

7 * 4 I 

6-82 

7*97 

7-45 to 
7*77 

Drachm 

4.08 

3.88 

3*30. 

■3.88 

3*70 

3*41 

Tetrohol, 

2-66 

3.72 to 
3*88 
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Miletus (elecirum) 
Norm I 

Samos 

{siker) 

Cistophori 

Tetradrachm 

[28-36 to 28-48] 

I 3 ' 3 , ' ^ 

.12.73 

Di drachm . 

14.18 to 14*24 

6-6 1 

6.36 

Drachm , . 

7.09 to 7-12 


1 3-18 

Tetrobol . . 

4-73 to 4.75 

2*2 , ■ 


Diobol . . 

2-37 

: l-i , j 



SICILIAN WEIGHTS. 

ROMAN WEIGHTS. 

W&ight in 
grammes 

Kative 

System 

Eiihoic-AUic 

System 

Weight in 
gramynes 

hi terms of 
Homan pound 


.072 

ojKia 

l^a? 


32745 

T 

libra = 12 unciae 

*145 


300-16 

u 

deunx 1 1 uneiae 

-217 

rpLas 


272.88 

ll* 

clextans = ro iincia© 

•290 

rerpds 


245*59 

T'^r 

dodrans = 9 Tineiae 

.362 

TT€Vr 6 y/£lOV 


218-30 

3% 

bes =-■ 8 iinciae 

*364 

rjpikirpov 

'^jxtce06\ioi' 

i9r.o2 

■ T% 

s©ptunx=7 uneiae 

•435 

dSokos 

163*73 

T% 

semis =6 uneiae 

-73 


136.44 

.A, 

quinenjax == 5 uneiae 

.87 

Xirpa 

Tpiyptco^oKiOV 

TO9.I5 ; 

T% ! 

triens = 4 uncia© 

r.09 

\\ kirpai 

81.86 i 

R 

T'iJ : 

quadrans » 3 uneiae 

1*305 

» 

hw^oXov 

54-58 


sextans = 2 uneiae 

1*45 


4093 

\ 

sescuneia* uneiae 

1-64 

s ■ , „ 


27.288 

tV 

uncia =» 4 sicilici 

2.075 


rpide^oKov 

13.644 i 

i?V ■ 

semuneia-- 2 siciliei 

2-61 

3 s> 


6*822 1 

A 

sieiiieus«2 drachmae 

3*48 

4 ,, 

S/iaxp? 

4.548 

7V 

sextula==4 scripula 
drachma = 3 scripula 

4 366 

5 ,, 

3.4II 


5-22 

6 


2.274 


dimidia sextula = 2 scri- 
pula 

583 

8 , „ 

dKTW0oXoy 

T-I 37 

tIt 

scripulnm = 2 oboli 

6-96 

ararrip 

UZpaXpov 

0.568 

•57T 

obolus = 3 siliquae 

8-7 

demXirpos 

arar'fjp 

0.189 

TP^'S 

siliqua 

13*05 

15 Klrpai 





12*18 

16 „ 





15.66 

18 „ 





17.4 

20 „ 

TiTp&dpaxp'Ov 




20-88 ! 

24 „ 





24*36 

32 « 





26.10 ; 

TrevryicovTd'- 

kirpov 

deteddpaxpov 
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WEIGHTS OP SOME ROMAN GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 


Weight in 
gramynes 

Proportion of 
Boman pound 


Name, &c. 

10-915 



Aureus of Sulla 

9.09 

•sV 


Aurei of Sulla and Pompeius 

8.18 

* 


Aureus of Caesar 

7-80 

* 


Aureus of Augustus 

6.55 



Aurei of Caraealla and Diocletian 

5.46 



Aureus of Diocletian 

4.68 

•yV 


Aux’eus of Diocletian 

4*55 



Solidus of Constantine 

6-8a 



Double Victoriatus 

5*12 

"eV 


Antoninianus 

1 

5 

Denarius (earliest) 

4*55 


i 

1 Miliarense of Constantine 

3-90 

lit 


Denarius (first reduction) 

3'4X 

"iir 

j 

: Victoriatus 

Denarius (Neronian) 

2.27 

1*95 

ih: 

i 

] 

i 

1 Denarius of Diocletian 
[ Quinarius (earliest) 

[ Siliqua of Julian II 

Quinarius (first reduction) 

1.70 

tIt 

\ Half Yictoriatus 
( Quinarius of Diocletian 

1*137 

•siir 


{ Sestertius (earliest) 

I Half-siiiqua of Julian II 



APPENDIX II 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 

m TROY GRAINS OP THE WEIGHTS MENTIONED IN 
TEXT HP TO 20 GRAMMES. 


Grammes. 

0.09 

o*i8 

0.233 

0.27 

0-35 

0.36 

0.427 

0-433 

0-437 

0-45 

0.537 

0-54 

0.582 

0.583 

0.72 

0.84 

0- 85 
0.87 
0.907 

1- OO 

1.09 

1*1 

1*137 

1.15; 

1.17 

1.18 
1.23 1 
x*33 
1.40 
1.42 

1-45 
1.48 
1.50 


Grains. 

I *39 
2.78 
3*59 
4-17 
5.40 

5*55 

6.59 

6-68 

6-74 

6.94 

8.29 

8-33 

8.98 

8-99 

II. IT 

12.96 

13.12 

^3*43 

14.00 

15*43235 

16.82 

16.97 
17.44 

17*55 

17.75 

18.05 

i8.2I 

19-00 

20.52 

21-60 

21.91 

22.38 

22.84 

23*15 


Grammes. 

1.65 

1*75 

1.85 

1.90 
2. 00 
2073 
212 
2.138 
2*15 

2-17 
2.18 
2.27 
2.30 
2.46 
2*49 

2-55 
2*60 
2.63 

2.72 

2.73 
2.77 
279 
2 82 

2.85 
2*90 

2.91 
3*00 
3.10 
3*30 
3*41 
350 
3*57 
3*58 
3*60 


Grains. 

25.46 

27.01 

28.55 

29.32 

30- 86470 

31- 99 

32.72 

32.99 

33*i8 

33*49 

33*64 

35*03 

35*49 

37.96 

38*43 

39*35 

40‘12 

40*59 

41.97 

42*13 

42*75 

43*06 

43*52 

43.98 

44*75 

44.91 

46-29705 

47*84 

50-93 

52.62 

54*01 

55*09 

5525 

55*56 


Gramynes. 

3.628 

3*63 

3*75 

388 

390 

4-00 

4.146 

4.20 

4-25 

4.276 

4.30 

4*32 

4*35 

4*36 

4.45 

4*55 

4- 60 
4.63 

4.67 

4.68 

5 - 00 
5-12 
5 * 18 
5-378 
5-442 
5-45 
5.461 
5-56 
5.60 
5*68 
5-70 
5-75 
5.80 
5.82 


THE 


Qrains. 

55-99 

56.02 

57-87 

59-88 

60.19 

61.72940 

63-98 

64.81 

65*59 

65.99 
66.36 

66.67 
67.13 

67.28 

68.67 

70.22 

70.99 
71*45 
72-07 

72.22 ■ 
77.16175 

79-01 

79.94 

82.99 
83.98 
84.11,^ ■ ■ 

84.28 
85.80 
86-42 
87.65 
87.96 

88- 73 
89.51 

89- 82 
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Grammes . 


Grammes . 

Grains . 

Grammes . 

Grains . r 

6 «oo 

92-59 

8.70 

134.26 

14.20 

219.14 

6.02' 

92.90 

8.72 

134-57 

14.24 

.219.75';, 

6.30 

; 97.22 

8.73 

134.72 

14.50 

223.77 

, 6.40 

98.77 

8.74 

134.88 

14.54 

224.386 , . ;; 

6.55 

101.08 

9*00 

138.8911s 

X 4-55 

224.54, 

6.609 

101*99 

9.072 

140-00 

14.60 

' 225.31 , ; 

6.80 

104.94 

9.10 

140.43 

14.90 

229.94'' ■ 

6.82' 

105.25 

9*20 

141.98 

14.92 

230.25 , ' 

6.86 

105.86 

10-00 

154-32349 

14.96 

230.87 1: 

6.90 

106.48 

10.23 

157-87 

15.00 

231.48524 1 ] 

7‘Oo 

108.02625 

10.36 

159.88 

15.16 

233.95 

7»io 

109.57 

10.70 

165.13 

15.20 

i 234*57 

7.128 

1 10-00 

10.72 

165*43 

15.28 

235.81 

7.27 

II 2 19 

10.91 

168.37 

15-29 

235.96 ; 

7.30 

112-65 

10*95 

168.98 

X 5-34 

236.73 

7-41 

114-35 

11*00 

169.75684 

15-50 

239.20 

7*44 

114.82 

II .oi 

169.91 

X 5-55 

239*97 

7.46 

115.12 

II.I72 

1 72.41 

15.68 

241-98 

7.48 

X 15-43 

11.20 

172-84 

X 5-94 

245*99 ■ Ti 

7-50 

115.74 

11.22 

X 73 -X 5 

15.96 

246.30 

7*58 

116 98 

11.339 

174.99 

16.00 

246.91759 

7 60 

117.28 

11.37 

175-46 

16.005 

246.99 , 

7.64 

117-90 

11.40 

175*93 

16.07 

248.00 j 

7.67 

118.36 

11.46 

176.856 

16.33 

252*01 

7.76 

119.75 

11.50 

177.47 

1636 

: 252.47 . , If 

7*77 

1199X 

IX -534 

178-00 

x6 37 

252.63 ' 

7.80 

120.37 

11-60 

179.02 

16.42 

,253.40 

7-97 

123.00 

11.70 

180.56 

16.46 

254.01 

8*00 

123.45880 

11.87 

183.18 

16.52 

254.94 

8*164 

125.99 

12-00 

185.18819 

16.65 

256.95 

8.18 

126.23 

12.40 

191.36 

16.77 

258.80 

8-21 

126-70 

12.57 

193.98 

16.80 

259.26 

8.25 

127.31 

12.60 

194.45 

16.82 

259-57 

8.40 

129.63 

12.70 

195.99 

16.93 

261.27 

8.41 

129.78 

12.73 

196-45 

1 17.00 

262.34974 

8.42 

129.94 

12-96 

200-00 

17.002 

262.38 

8.46 

X 30-55 

13.00 

200.62054 

1 17*04 

262*97 

8*47 

130.71 

13 08 

201.85 

17.10 

263.89 

8.488 

130.99 

13-30 

205.25 

17.18 

265-13 

8.50 

131.17 

13*40 

206.79 

17.24 

266.05 

8.52 

I 3 X -48 

13.44 

207.41 

17.40 

268.52 

8-55 

131.95 

13-45 

207.56 

17.42 

268.83 1 

8*57 

132.25 

1364 

210.50 

17.44 

269.138 ; 

8*59 

13256 

14-00 

216-05289 

17.46 

269.446 1 

8.618 

132.99 

14.04 

216.67 

18.00 

277 78229 

8-62 

133.03 

14.06 

216.98 

19.00 

293.21464 

8.66 

133*64 i 

14.18 

218.83 

20*00 

308.64698 1 

' ' ■■ '' . ■"■■■ 

■V'-, ; 



Q 

2 . 


, ^ - v' : 

1 

' ' ' ''' ' ' ' '''« 

t 
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MINT-NAMES ON EOMAN COINS 

The names of mints are combined on the coins with yarious letters and 
signs denoting the officinae of the mint and the different issues. Among 
these are ■: 

P(rima) ^ 

S(ecnnda) I written also in full on coins struck at Eome under 
T(ertia) [ Valentinian I, Gratian, and Valens. 

Q(uarta) J 

A, B, r, A, 6f &G. 

1, i 

OF I, OF 1 f, OF ! n =Officma I, &c, (at Arelatum). 

To these must be added marks of value, such as KA, XXf, OB, and 
such abbreviations as P (*:pecunia or percussa?), M (=moneta), SM 
( = sacra moneta). Thus we have such combinations as s 
SMTR ~ Sacra Moneta Trevirensis, 

MOSTB = Moneta Ostiensis, from the second officina* 

PTRE =Pecunia TreTirensis. 

FPLG = Pecunia Lugdunensis, issue F. 

C V Z 1 C r = Cyzicus, third officina. 

Eliminating these accessory marks, we obtain the following list of mint- 
names 

A — Antiochia (in Syria), Ai-elatum (Arks). 

AL, ALE = Alexandria (in Egypt). 

AHB, AMBl = Ambianum (Amiens'). 

AN ==: Antiochia (in Syria). 

ANB == Ambianum (.dlmiens). 

ANT = Antiochia (in Syria), 

AQj. AQ_VI L = Aquileia. 

AR = Arelatum {Arles). 

ARL = Arelatum (Arles). 

AVG = Londinium. 

C — Camulodunum (Colchest&r), Constantinopolis, Cyzicus. 

CL = Camulodunum {Colehester), 

CON « Arelatum (ArZes), Constantinopolis. 
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CONS = Coiistantiiiopolis. 

CONST = Arelatiim (Arles). 

CVZ, CVZIC * Cyzicus. 

H, HER AC, HER ACL « Heradea (iaTlirace)* 

,HT = Heradea (in Thrace). 

K - Carthago, Cyzicus. 

;K A = Arelatum. 

KART = Carthago. 

KONSA/ (Honstan.) =* Axelatum (Arles)^ 

KONT = Ax’elatum (Arles). 

KV = Cyzieus. 

L, LL = Londininm, Lugdunum (LyorC). 

LD, LG ■= Lugdunum (Lyon). 

LN, LON = Londinium. 

LVG, LVGD = Lugdunum (Lyon). 

MD, MED = Mediolanum (Milan). 

N, NIK = Nicomedia (in Bithynia), 

OST = Ostia. 

R, RM, ROM, ROMA -Homa. 

RV = Ravenna. 

S = Siscia (in Pannonia). 

SD, SER - Serdica (in Dacia). 

SIR, SIRM »: Sirmium. 

SI S, SI SC » Siscia (in Pannonia). 

SM — Sirmixim. 

T — TaiTaco (Tmragona), Thessalonica ?, Augusta Trevirorum (Trier), 
TE, TES, THS, oES Thessalonica. 

TR s* Tarsus, Augusta Treviorum (Trier). 

T R E = Augusta Trevirorum (Triet'). 

T S Thessalonica. 

VRB. ROM = Roma. 


APPENDIX IV 


THE IMPEEIAL FAMILIES 

OF THE WESTEEN EMPIRE TO A. D. 476. 

[Beferenee numbers and letters are in ifulics. The names of persons 
represented or mentioned on coins are in heavy type. Ad. = adopted. 
Assoc. Emp. == associated in the Empire. Aug, — Atigusius, Augusta, Ban. 
as banished. Caes. ~ Caesar. B. = daughter. Bep. = deposed. Biv. =•. 


divorced. Fil, Aug. =■ Films Augasti. M. = married. S. - son.] 

Bate of Death. 

1 . C. Octavius, son of C. Octavius and Atia ~ 0 . 

lulius Caesar Octavianus. Augustus B. o. 

27(16 Jan.). . ... . . igAug. A. D. 14 


a TTT/l* (B. c. 43) : Claudia. Biv. B.c. 41 

h — (3,0.40): Scribonia. Biv. B.c. 39. . After B. 0. 2 

c — (B. 0. 38) : Iiivia Brusilla, d. of M. Livius 

Brusus Clauclianus, div. wife of Tib. Clau- 
dius Nero. After death of i called Mia 


Augusta . . . . . . . A. B. 29 

d Sister: Oeta via, m. C. Marcellus (before B. c. 

54), M. Antonius (b.c. 40) who div. her 
B.c. 32 . . . ... . B. O. II 

e ( 5 ) : lulia, m. Marcellus (/) B. c. 25, t 

Agrippa (p) B. 0. 21, Tiberius ( 5 ) B. 0. ii, 
div. and ban. B. 0. 2 ... . . A.B. 14 

/ ; M. Claudius Marcellus, s. of d, 

m. e . ^ . . . . . . , ' • B. o. 23, 

g — M. Vipsanius Agrippa, m. , B.c. 12 

% Grandson (<? and g): O. (Mius) Caesar, ad. 

B.c, 17, m. Livia (. 5 / 4 - • • • • 2xFeb. A.B. 4 

i — Ii. (Mius) Caesar, ad. B. 0. 17 . . . 20 Aug. a.d. 2 

j — m:. (Vipsanius) Agrippa (Postumus), ad. 

A.i>. 4 (thereafter called Agrippa lulius 
Caesar), ban. a.b. 7 . . . . . Aug. A. D. 14 

h Granddaughter (e and g) : (Yipsania) luiia, m. 

L, Aemiiius Paulus, ban. a. ». 9 . . . A. i>. 28 

I Yipsania Agrippina (sen.) m. Germanicus 

(2 e) A. D. 5 (?), ban. A. d. 29 . . . 18 Oct. A. B. 33 
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Bate of Death. 


2. Ti. Claudios Nero, son of Ti. Claud. Nero and Ic 
= Tiberius (lulius) Caesar, ad. by i A. D. 4. 

A A. D. 14 (August) . ■ . . . i6Mar. A.».37 

a Brother i NTero Claudius Brusus (sen.) Ger- 

manicus, m. & about 16 B. 0. . . . Sep. <3. 9 

5 BrotJiefs wife : Antonia (Minor) d. of M. Anto- 
nios and Id, m, a. Made Augusta A. b. 37 A. B. 37 

c Mepheio (a Q^iidh) : Germanicus lulius Caesar, 

ad. A. B. 4, ni, i ^ . , . . . A. B. 19 

d — Tiberius Claudius Nero Gei*manieus == 4 
e Grand-nephetv (c, 1 1) : Cams Caesar = 3 

f — .Wero lulius Caesar, m. g A. b. 20 . . A.B. 31 

g — Brusus lulius Caesar (Drusus lulius Ger- 

manicus) A. B. 33 

h Grand-niece {c^ 1 1 ) : Julia Agrippina ^ 4d 
% — lulia Brusilla ~3e . . . . . A. B. 38 

i — Julia Bivilla = 5 / A. B. 41 

h Niece (a, b ) : (Claudia) Livia (Livilla) m. Ih 
and 2 n 

I Tff/e : Vipsania Agripinna, daughter of 1 u by 

■n — A * . _ 


Pomponia, div. B. c. ii ; m. Asinius Gallus A. B. 20 

m — (b. 0. ii) lulia = 1 6 

n Son {1 ) : Brusus lulius Caesar (Jun.), m. ^ . A. B. 23 

0 Grandson (n, h) : Germanicus (lulius) Caesar) A. B. 23 

p — Tiberius (lulius) Caesar (Nero ?) ^ . . a. b. 37 

g Granddaughter [n, h ) : lulia, m. / A. B. 20 . A. B, 43 

B. Caius (lulius) Caesar [Caligula] — 5 Aug. 

i8Mar. A. B. 37 . . . . . . 24100. 41 

a (a. B. 33) : Ionia Ciaudilla (Claudia) . bef. 37 

h — (38): Livia (Cornelia) Orestilla. Banished 38 
c — {38) : Lollia Paulina. Div. 39 ... 49 

d — (39) : Milonia Caesonia 

e lulia Brusilla == .2 i . . . . 38 

/ — Julia Bi villa == . . . , . 41 


4. Tiberius Claudiits Nero Germanicus Atig, 

25 Jan. 41 . . . . . . . 12/13 Oct. 54 

a Wife: Plautia TJrguianilla 
■ . — Aelia Paetina 

c — Valeria Messalina • . * • • 48 

4 — (49) : lulia Agrippina (Jun.) = For- 
merly (A. B. 28) m. to Cn. Domitius Aheno- 

barbus. A^ig. 50 19/22 Mar, 59 

e Son (a) : (Claudius) Drusus . . . . 20 

/ — (c) : Ti. Claudius Caesar Germanicus 

Britannicus bef. 13 Feb. 55 

g Daughter (a) : Claudia 


^ Imlioof-Blumer, Lydische BtadimUnzen, p. 120. 
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Bate of Death, 

h daughter (b) : /Claudia) Antonia, m. 41 Cn. 
PoinpeiusMagnus and (after46/47) Faustus 
Com elius Sulla Felis . . . , > • 65/68 

i — (uj : Claudia Octavia = 5 a . . . . . 62 

.5, FTero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanieus, s. of 
Cn. Domitius Abenobarbus and 4 d. Ad. by 
4 in 50. 13 Oct. 54 . . . . , gJun. 68 

a Wife (53) : Claudia Octavia = 4i. Div. 62 • . 9 Jun. 62 

h — (62): Poppaea Sabina. Aug, 64. . .end of summer 65 

c — (66): Statilia Messalina 

d Daughter (b) : Claudia Augusta . . • , 63 

6. L, Clodius Macer. 68 . 68 

7. Servius Sulpicius GalTba. Accepts Empire 6 Apr. 

63. Caes. circa 16 Jun. 68 . . • . « 15 Jan. 69 

8. M. Salvius Otho. 15 Jan. 69 . . . • 17 Apr. 69 

9. A. Vitellius Germanieus. Aug, 2 Jan. 69 • . After 18 Dec. 69 

a Father: L. Viteilius 

h Brother : L. Vitellius . . . « . . ca. 21 Deo. 69 

c Wife : Petronia 
d — Galeria Fundana 
e Son ic) : (Vitellius) Petronianus 
/ — ((Z) : (Vitellius) Germanieus 
g Daughter [d) : Vitellia 

10. T. Flavius Vespasianus, s. of Flavius Sabinus and 

Vespasia Polla. Accepts Emp. i Jul. 69. 

Aug. 21 Dec. 69 . , . . . . . 24 Jun. 79 

a Wife : Flavia Domitilla 
h Son : T. Flavius Vespasianus = 11 
c — T. Flavius Domitianus = 75 
d Du Flavia BomitiHaj husband unknown 
e : Flavia Domitilla, m. Flavius 

Clemens (both banished 95) 
f Great-grandson : Flavius "Vespasianus (jun.) 
g — (Flavius) Domitianus (jun.) 

11. Titus Flavius Vespasianus Assoc. Emp. 70, 

Aug. 24 Jun. 79 . . . . . • # 31 Sep. 81 

a Wife: Arrecina Tertulla • . . . . Under Nero 

h — Marcia Furnilla 

c Daughter: (Flavia) lulia m. T. Flavius Sabinus 

12. T. Flavius Domitianus ^ 10 c, Aug, 14 Sep. 81 18 Sep. 96 

a Wife (70) : Domitia Longina. 82 

13. M. Cocceius ISTerva. Aug. 19 Sep. 96 , . . .25 Jan. 98 
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Date of Death. 

li. M. Ulpius (Nerva) Traianus. Assoc. Imp. 27 Oct. 

, 97.: Jan. 98 • . . . ■ , bef. Aug. 11,117, 

a Father : M. Ulpius Traianus . . , * bef. 100 

h Sister : Marciana m. G. Salonius Matidins • 114 

c Niece (b) : Matidia . . . . . • • ' 'iig 

d Grand-niece (c) : (Vibia) Sabina ^ 15 a 

e Wife: Pompeia Plotina . . . . . 122 

15. P. Aelitis (Traianus) Hadrianus, s. of P. Aelxus 

Hadrianus Afer and Doniitia Paulina. Ad. 
by M in 117. Aug. ii Aug. 117 . . . 10 Jul. 138 

a ir?7<?(ca. 100) (Vibia) Sabina Aug.izB 136 

h Fmounte : Antinoiis . . . . . bef. 30 Oct. 130 

16. L. Ceionius Commodus ~ L. Aelius Comniodus 

V erus, s. of L. Ceionius Commodus. Ad. by 

15 summer 136 . . . , . . I Jan. 138 

a Wife : Avidia Plautia 

h Son : L. Ceionius Commodus = 19 

17. T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Ariius Antoninus == 

T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius, s. of 
Aur. Fulvus and Arria Padilla. Ad. by 15 
on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. same date . . 7 Mar. 161 

a Wife (112) : Annia Galeria Faustina (sen.), d. 

of M. Annius Verus. 138 , . . I)ec.i4o/Jul.i4i 

h Son: M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus 
c M. Galerius Aurelius Antoninus 
d Daughter : Aurelia Fadiila 
e — Annia Galeria Faustina (jun.) = Ida 

18. M. Annins Verus == M, Aelius Aurelius Veras 

Caesar == M. Aurelius Antoninus, s. of 
Annius Verus and DomitiaLucilla. Ad. by 
17 on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. 7 Mar. 161 . . 17 Mar. 180 

a Wife (145) : Annia Galeria Faustina (Jun.) = 

17 e. Aug. 147 . * . . . • 176 

b Son: M. Annius Verus. Caes. 12 Oct. 166 • autumn 169 

c — L. Aurelius Commodus —Fd ^ 
d : Annia Galeria Aurelia Faustina 

e — Annia Lucilla m. 19 (164) and Claudius 

Pompeianus Quintianus (169) . . . 183 

/ ; BomitiaXuciUa^^^^^^ V . . bef. 7 Mar. 161 

10. L. Ceionius Commodus = Is. Aurelius Verus = 

16 h. Ad. by 17 on 25 Feb. 138. Aug. 

7 Mar. 161 . . . . . . • Jan. 169 

a Wife (164) : Annia liueilla — Id 

BO. M. Aurelius == L. Aelius Aurelius = L. Aurelius 
Commodus Antoninus = 18 c. Caes. 12 Oct. 

166. Assoc. Emp. 176. Aug. 177 . . 31 Dec. 192 

a Wife (178) : Bruttia Crispina. Ban. 182 
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Bate of Death, 

21. '2. Helviiis Pertinax. Aug, i Jan. 193) • • 28 Mar. 193 

a : Elavia Titiana 

h Son : P. Heivius Pertinax . • . , under Caracalla 

/92. M. Bidins lulianus. Atig. 28 Mar. 193 • , i Jun. 193 

a Wife : llanlia Seantxlla 
h Daughter: Didia Clara 

28, C. Peseennius Higer. Aug, May 193. . « Not. 194 

2A D. Clodius Septimius Albiniis, Cues. Jnn, 196. 

Aug, ig6 . 19 Peb. 197 

'25. L, Septimius Severus Pertinax. Aug. Apr. or 

May 193 . . . . . . , 4Peb.2ii 

a Wife : Julia, JDomnsb . . . . • 217 

b : M. Aurelius Antoninus == .2d 
c — P. Septimius Geta ~ 27 

26, M. Aurelius Sevenis Antoninus [Caracalla] =» 

2o b. Caes, aut. 196. Aug. bef. 3 May 198 8 Apr. 217 

Wife (202) : Fulvia Plautilla, d. of Piautianus. 

Ban. 205 ....... 212 

27, P. (or L.) Septimius Geta = 25 c. Caes, 2 J un. 198. 

Aug. 211 . . . . . , . 27 Feb. 212 

28, M. Opellius Severus Macrinus. Aug. iiApr. 217 Jul. 218 

a Son : M. Opellius Antoninus Diadumenianus. 

Caes. II Apr. 217. Aug, Apr. 218 . • Jul. 218 

29, Yarius Avitus == M. Aurelius Antoninus [Elaga* 

balus or Heliogabalus]. Aug, 16 May 218 ii Mar. 222 
a Grandmother: lulia Maesa, sister of 25a, m. 

lulius Avitus . . . . . • 223 

h Mother: lulia Soaeniias Bassiana . . « ii Mar. 222 

c Wife : lulia Cornelia Paula 
d — (220/221) : lulia Aquilia Severn 
e — (221) : Axmia Faustina, granddaughter of 

18d 

30, M. Aurelius Severus Alexander. Ad. as Caes. 

by 29 on 10 Jul. 221. Assoc. Emp. 222. 

Succeeded II Mar. 222 . . . . 18/19 Mar. 335 

a Mother: lulia A vita Mamaea, m. Gessius 

Marcianus. Aug, 222 , . . . 18/19 Mar. 235 

b Meminia 

G — Gnaea Seia Herennia Sallustia Barbia 

Orbiana 
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Date qfBeaf^i. 

3t 0. luliiis Yerus Maximinus. Aug. bef. 25 Mar. 

235 ■ . . . , . . ■ . . ,17 238 


a Wife: Cae cilia Paulina 

h Son : 0 . lulius Yertis Maximus. Caes. 2^6 • 17 Jun. 238 

82. M. Antonins Gordianus ( 1 ) Sempronius Roinanus 

Africanus. Feb. (?j 238 . . . Mar. (?) 238 

a Son : M. Antonins Gordianus (II) Sempronius 
Romanns Afrieanus. Assoc. Emp. Feb, (?) 

238 . . . ^ Mar. (?) 238 

h Daughter : Ma.ecia Faustina m. lunins Balbns 

S3. D. Caelius Calvinns Balbinus. Aug. Mar. (?) 238 Jun. (?) 238 

Si. M. Clodins Pupienus Maximus. Aug. Mar. (?) 238 Jun. (?) 238 

S5. M. Antonins Gordianus (HI) Pius, s. of 32 h. 

Mar. 238. Jun. 238 . . . . Feb. 244 

a Wife (241) : Furia Sabinia Tranqulllina 

33. M. lulius Philippus (sen.). Aug. Feb. 244 . , . 249 

a Wife (bet 238) : Marcia Otacilia Severa 
h M. lulius Severus Philippus (jun.). 

244. Aug. 247 . . . . ... 249 

c Father ? ; Marinus 

37. Marinus in Moesia and Pannonia, 248 ; prob. = 38 • 249 

38. Tiberius Cl(audins) Mar(inus) Paeatianus in 

Moesia or Pannonia ; prob. = 37 . . . 249 

5^. M. F . . . Bu . , . lotapianus in tbe East, 248 . . 248 

40. Q. Messius Quintus Traianus Decius, Aug. end. 

of 248 . . . summ. 251 

a: Wife: Herennia Cupressenia Etruscilla 
h Son : Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Traianus 

Decius. Caes. 2^0. Aug. 2^1 . . . , summ. 251 

0 — 0 . Yalens Hostilianus Messius Quintus. 

Caes. 250. Aug. Nov. 251 . . . • . Dee, 251 

df 0. Yibius Trebonianus Gallus. Aug. summ. 251 • 253 

a Wife: Afinia Gemina Baebiana 
h Son: 0 . Yibius Afinius Gallus Yeldumnianus 

Volusianus. Caes. Nov. 2^1. Atig.Jnl. 2^2 « 253 

42. L. lulius Aurelius Sulpicius XTranlus Antoninus 

253/4 in the East * 

48. M. Aemilius Aemilianus. May/Jun. 253 . 2gAxLg./22 Oct. 

a Wife: 0 . Cornelia Super a [253 
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Date of Death, 

M,V, Licinius Valerianns (sen.). Aug, Aug, 253. 

Captured by Persians 261 

a Wife'll Mariniana . , . . . » • bef.253? 

h Son: (Licinius) Valerianus . . . • • 268 

c — ?Marimanus, ' 
d — P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus = i5 

45, P. Licinius Egnatius Gallienus — 44 d, Aug. 253 ? 4 Mar. 268 . 

a Wife : Cornelia Salonina 
h Son: P, Licinius Cornelius (or Corn. Lie.) 

Valerianus. 255 . . . . . 259 

c — P. Licinius Cornelius (or Corn. Lie.) Saloni- 

nus (or Salon. Valerianus) . . . • • 268 

d — ? Q. lulius Gallienus 
e Cousin : (Licinia) Galliena 

Cyriades (Mareades) in the East. 258 • , . • 258 

47. L. Laelius Ingenuus in Moesia. 258 , * • • 258 

45. P. C . . . Begalianus in Illyricum. 258 
a Wife : Sulpicia Dryantilla 

49, M. Fulvius Maerianus (sen.). Aug, 261 • . bef. Aug. 262 

a Son: T. (or M.) Fulvius lunius Maerianus 


(jun.). Aug, 261 bef. Aug. 262 

& — T. Fulvius lunius Quietus. Aug, 261 . . , 262 

50, Baliista, contemporary with 49 

di. (Calpurnius ?) Piso Prugi in Thessaly. 261 . . . 261 

52, P, Valerius Valens in Macedon. 261 . • . . 261 

53, Tib. Cestius Alexander Aemilianus in Egypt. 262 . 263 


54, Satuminus. 263 

55, Celsus in Africa. 264-5 

C. Annius Trebellianus in Isauria. 265 

57. M. Cassianius Latinius Postumus (sen.) in the 

West. Aug, . . • . • 269 (?) 

a : Postumus (jun.) 

Ulp(ius) Corn (elius) Laelianus in Gaul. 268 • . 268 

55. Lollianus = 55 ? 

60. M. Piavonius Victorinus (sen.) in Gaul. ca. 265 . 268 

a Wife: Victori(n)a ... . . . . 268 

h Son: (Piavonius) Victorinus (jun.) 

61, M. Aurelius Marius in Gaul. 268 


268 
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J)at$ of Death. 


62. C. Pius Esuvins Tetrieus (sen.) in Gaul. 268. 

Dep. 273 * . . . . ' :275 

a Son : C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus (jnn.). Caes. 

268 

M*. Acilius Aureolus in Eliaetia. 267 . • . 268 

^4. M. Aurelius Claudius (IT) GotMeus. Aug. 268 . bef. 29 Aug. 270 
a Brother : M. Aurelius Claudius Quintillus. 

Aug. Apr./May 270 . , . , . Apr. /May 270 

65. L. Bomitius Aurelianus. Aug. Apr./May 270 • 27s 

a Wife : Ulpia Severina 


66. Septimius Odenatbus in Palmyra. Aiig. 265 • Aug. 266/ Aug. 

a Wife : Septimia ZenoMa : ruled with c. [267 

Aug. 270 

h /Sm (mother unknown) : HerodesorHerodianus Aug. 266/ Aug. 

c — («) : I(ulius) A(urelius) Septimius Vaballa- [267 

thus Athenodorus, succ. betw. 29 Aug. 266 
and 28 Aug. 267 ; recogn. by Aurelian 270 ; 
captured with b not later than 29 Aug. 271 
d — (a) : Herennianus (Haeranes) 
e — Timolaus 
/ Cousin : Maeonius 

6'7. Antiochus in Palmyra. 273 


68. Pinnus in Egypt. 273 . . , • . * 273 

69. M. Claudius Tacitus. Aug. 25 Sept. 275 . , spring 276 

a Brother: M.AimiuslE'loiiamxs. Aug. s-gnug 2^6 summ. 276 

70. M. Aurelius Probus. Aug. spring 276 . . aut. 281 

71. lulius Saturninus in the East. 280 ... 280 

7^. Proculus in Gaul. 280 (?) • . , . . 280? 

75. Bonosus in Gaul. 28o(?) . * . * . 280? 

74. M. Aurelius Cams. Aug. Oct. 282 • . . summ. 283 

a So7i: M. Aurelius Garinus = 75 
h — M. Aurelius Numerius M’umerianus. Caes. 

Oct, 282. summ. 283 . . . . 284 


75. M. Aurelius Carinus = 74 a. Coes. 2B2. Aug. 

summ. 283 . . . . • • 

a Wife: Magnia TJrbica 

h So7i ? : (M. Aurelius) Higrinianus 

76. M. Aurelius lulianus in Transpadana, &c. ca. 

283-285 


spring 285 
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DaU of Death. 

77.0. Yaleriiis Biocletianus. Aug. 284. Abd. 

:, , iMay305 . . ■. . . . • '3^3 

a Wife : Prisca ' . . , . . ■ . « « • , 3^4 

h DawyMer: Galeri a Valeria = 55 fit . • . • 3H 

'78.11. Anrelius Valerius Maximianus Herciileus. 

285. Aug. 286. Abd. I May 305. 

Rest. 306. Flies from Rome 307. Rest. 308. 

Dep. 308 , . . . V • . « 310 

a Wife: Eutropia 

h Son : M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius *= 88 
€ Daughter : Fausta = ^5& 
d Step-daughter : Theodora - 84 h 

?»:“ ! “S*"'- 

6'1. M. Aurelius Maus . , . Garausius iu Britain. 286 • 293 

5-8. Alleetus in Britain. 293 . . ... « 296 

88. Acbilleus = L. Bomitius Bomitianus in Egypt. 

296 . . . 297 

84. Flavius Valerius Constantius (I) [Clilorus] ad. 

by 75 in 292. Aug. i May 305 . . . . 25 Jul. 306 

a Wife (274) : Fla via Julia Helena. Biv. 292. 

Atig. 306 . . . . . • • • 32S 

h — (292) : Fiavia Maximiana Theodora == 78 d 
c Son (a) : Flavius Valerius Constantinus = 98 
d —(&): Julius Constantius,m.Galla and Basilina 
e — (&) : Delmatius = 97 
/ Daughter {h) : Fiavia Constantia 90 a 
g — (&J : Eutropia 

86. Galerius Valerius Maximianus ad. by 77 in 292. 

Aug. I May 305 5 May 31 1 

a Wife (292) : Galeria Valeria ^ 77h . . . 314 

86. Flavius Valerius Severus (II). Caes. 1 May 305. 

Aug. 306 (after 25 Jul.) 2 Apr. 307 

87. 0. Galerius Valerius Maximinus (JJ) Baza. neph. 

of 55. Caes. 1 May 305. Fil. Aug. 307. 

A2ig. 308 3^3 

55. M. Aurelius Valerius Maxentius = 75 h. Aug. 

27 Oct. 306 Oct. 312 

a Son : Eomulus bef. 312 

89. L. Bomitius Alexander in Africa. 308 . . • 31 1 

90.0. Flavius Valerius Licinianus Bicinius (sen.). 

A wy. II Nov. 307 . . . . . . 324 

a Wife (313) : Fiavia Constantia = 84 f . . . 330 

h : Flavius Valerius Constantinus Licinianus 

Licinius (jun.). Caes, 317 


326 
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91. Anrelitis Valerius' Valens. . Caes. 314 . 
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Date of Death. 

. , m 


92. Bex. Marcius (?) Martinianns. Coes. 323 . 

93. Flavius Valerius Const antinus Magnus *= 84 c. 

Caes.^ 306. Fil. Aug. 307. Aug. 307 . 
a Wife: Minervina. 

h — (307) ; Flavia Maxima Eausta = 7^ c . 
c Son (a): Flavius lulius Crispus. 317 . 

d — {b) : Flavius Claudius lulius Constantinus 

e — (b) ; Flavius lulius Valerius Constantins 

/ — (b): Flavius lulius Constans = 96 
g Daughter : Coiistantina m. 97a and 101 . 

h — Flavia lulia Helena = 103 a 

94. Flavius Claudius lulius Constantinus (II) = 93 d. 

Owes. 317. Aug.^si 

95. Flavius lulius Valerius Constantins (II) = 93 e. 

Cues. 323. Atig. 337 , . . . . 

a Wife (361) : Faustina 
b Daughter (a) : Constantia == 108 a 

Pd. Flavius lulius Constans (I) = PP/. Caes. 333. 
Aug. 337 . . . ... 

97. Flavius lulius Delmatius, s. of 84 e. Caes. 335 . 
a Brother : Flavius Hanniballianus, m. P3 ^ 

98. Flavius lulius Popilius ISTepotianus Constantinus 

s. of 84 g. Aug. 350. Dep. 350 

99. Vetranio at Sirmium. Aug. i Mar. 350. Hep. 350 

100. Flavius Magnus Magnentius. Aug. 350 . 
a Wife : lustina. Bee 105h 

b Brother: Magnus Beeentius. Caes. 351 
c — Hesiderius. Caes. 351 . . . # 

101 . Flavius Claudius lulius Constantius Gallus, s. 

e^84d. Caes. 351. Assoc. Emp. 351 
, a Wife (331) : Constmtina — 93 g . . • 

Flavius Silvanus in Gaul. 355 . . . • 

103. Flavius Claudius lulianus (Philosoplius or Apo- 
stata) son of 84 d and Basilina. Caes. 355. 
Aug. 360 . . . . . . ♦ 

a Wife (355) : Flavia lulia Helena ^ 93 h 

IP4. Flavius lovianus. Aug. 363 , . • • 


323 


, 22 Maj 337 
326 

• 326 


354 


340 

361 


350 

337 

337 



353 

353 


354 

354 

355 


363 

360 

364 
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Date of Death. 


i 05. flavins Valentinianus (I) s. of Gratianus. Ajug. 

364 . ; . . . . . 

a : Valeria Severa Marina, Eiv, 368 
5 — (368) : lustina = jfOO . . * • » 388 

c (») : Mavins Gratianus — 

■ d — (5) : Valentinianus = 100 
0 Daughter ih) i lusta 
/ -— ( 6) : Galla = 110 6 
g „ j G-rata 

100. flavins Valens, brother of 105. Assoc. Emp. 

and Aug. 364 .... • . . 378 

a Wife : Albia Dominica 
5 Son: Valentinianus Galatua 
c Daughter ; Caransa 

107. Procopius 365 . . . ... , 366 

108. flavins Gratianus == 105 c» Aug, 367. Sncc. 375 383 

a Wife : Constantia =: 95 b 

100. Valentinianus (II) = 105 c2. Aug. • • • 392 

110. flavins Theodosius. Aug, 379 395 

a Wife (376) : Aelia Placeilla ..... 385 

h — (386) : Galla = 105 f 394 

c Son (a) : flavins Arcadius. Aug. 383. [Em- 
peror of the East] . . . . . . 408 

d — Honorius = 110 
e Daughter {a) : Pnlcheria 
/ — (b) : Aelia Galla Placidia, m. Atanlph (414) 
and 114 

111, Magnus Maximus, Aug, , . . . • 388 

a : Plavius Victor. 383 . . . . 388 

11-0. Eugenius, Aw^. 392, . . . ... 394 

IIS. flavins Honorius = 110 Aw^.393. Sncc. 395 423 

114. Constantins (III). Assoc. Emp. 421 . . . 421 

a TFf/e (417) : Aelia Galla Placidia = 110/ . . 450 

h Son: Valentinianus = 150 

c Daughter: Insta Grata Honoria == 150 a . . . after 454 

115, flavins Claudius Constantinus (III). Aug. 407. 

Becogn. by 115 in 409 . . . . . 411 

a 50?^; Constans. Aw^. 408 . . , . 

116, Maximus, in Spain. 409. Bep. 411 

117. lovinus. Aug. 411 . . > . . . . 413 

a Brother: Sebastianus. AsBoc. Emf. ^12 . . 413 
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Bate of Beaih. 

Priscus Attains. Atig. 409-410 ; again 414. 

Dep. 415 

lohannes., 423 . 425 

Placidius Valentinianus (III) = II# S. Caes. 

424. Aug, 425 ... . . . . 455 

a Sister : lusta Grata Honoria = IM c. Aug. 433 after 454 

h Wife (437) : Licinia Eudoxia. See 121 a 
c Daughter: Aelia Placidia = I-^d a 

I 5 I. Petronius Maximus. Aug. 4^^ .... 455 

a Wife (455) : Licinia Eiidoxia = 120 h 

122. Eparchius Avitus. Aug. 455. Ahd. 456 

123 . lulius Maiorianus, Aug. 457 461 

124 . Libius Severus (HI). Attg. 461 .... 465 

Ii* 5 . Procopius Anthemius. Aug. 46 j . . . . 472 

a Wife : Aelia Marcia Eufemia 

126 . Anicius Olybrius. Aug. 472 . . . . . 472 

a Wife: Aelia Placidia = 120c 

127 . Glycerins. Aug. 473. Dep. 474 

Inlius lirepos. Aug. 414. Dep. 4']$ . . . 480 

129 . Eomnlns Angustulus. Aug. 475. Dep. 476 
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Articles since 1888 in the Num. Chroii,] London, 1888 f. 
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Feriodkals, 

Anmiaire de la SacieU frangaise de Nunimnatiqtie. Paris, 1866-1896. 
Beniner BliUter filr Siegel- u. Wap'^enkunde, Berlijij 1863 “ 

1873. 

Journal International d' Archeologie Nttmismaiigtce. Athens, 18981!'. 
Melanges de JJtimimmtique. Paris, 1875-1882. 

Numismatic Chronicle, London, 1838 ff, 

Numismatische ZeitscJmft. Vienna, 1870 ff. 

Reme helge de Numismatigue. Brussels, 1880 ff. 

Meme Numismatiquefrangaise, Paris, 1836 ff. 

Revue suisse de Numismat 'que. Geneva, 1891 ff. 

, Rivista Jtaliana di Ntimismatica. Milan, 1888 ff. 

Zeitschrift filr NumismatUc. Berlin, 1874 ff*. 

B. Books and Aeticles dealing with the Numismatics 
OF Distinct Paets op the Geeek and Bohan Woeld. 

1. Spain. 

A. Heiss : Monnaies antiques de VEspagne, Paris, 1870. 
k. DmjQAJoo : Medullas aiitonofTias de Espaha, Seville, 1871-1876. 

J. ZoBEL DE Zangeoniz: Estudio historko de la Mon eda antigiia 
espanola. Madrid, 1878-80. 

2. Ganl. 

1 Saussaye : Numismatique de la Gaule Narhotinaise. Paris, 1842. 

Duchalais : Description des Medailles gauloises. Paris, 1846. 
Htjchee: EArtgaulois, Paris, 1868. 

■; Robeet : Monnaies gauloises. Paris, 1880. 

E. Mueet et M. A. Chabouillet: Catalogue des Monnaies gauloises 

de la BihliotMque Nationale. Paris, 1889. 

H. DE LA Toue : Atlas de Monnaies gaidoises. Paris, 1892. 

I 3. Britain. 

I J. EYAliiS : Ancient British Coins. London, 1864 ; Suppl. 1890. 

I" ■; 4. ■Italy, " 

i [In addition to the works on Roman Goins, for which see § A and 

§B3o.] 

F. Cakelli : Numonim Italiae veteris Tab-ulae CClI, ed. Cavedoni. 

Leipzig, 1850 . 
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J. FriedlXnder : Die oshischm Munzen. Leipzig, 1850. 

L. Sambon : Monnaies de la PresquUe italique. Naples, 1870. 

E. S. PooBE, B. V. Head, P. Gardher : British Museum Catalogue, 
London, 1873. 

Etmshische Forschimgen,ll. Stuttgart, 1876. 

W. CoRSSEJT : Die etrushischen Munzaufschjdften, Z. f. N. 1876. 

R. Garbxtcci: Le Monete delV Italia antiqua. Rome, 1885. 

A, J. Evans: The ^Horsemen ' of Tarentum. Num. Chr. 1889. 

L. A. Milani ; Aes rnde^ signatum e grave rinvenuto alia Brunapresso 
Spoleto. Riv. Ital. lY. (1891). 

H. Deessel : Berlin Mtmmn Catalogue, HI. part i. (Aes rude, aes 
signatum, aes grave ; die gepragten Miinzen von Etrurien bis 
Calabrien.) Berlin, 1894. 

5. Sicily. 

G. L. Casteeli : Siciliae nummi veteres, Palermo, 1781. 

A. Salinas ; Le monete delle antkhe citta di Sicilia, Palermo, 1871. 

B. Y, Head: Coinage of Syracuse. Num. Chr. 1874. 

R. S. Poole, B. Y. Head, P. Gardner : British Museum Catalogue. 
London, 1876. 

P. Gardner : Sicilian Studies. Num. Chr. 1876. 

E. Weil : Die Kimstlerinschriften der sicilischen Miinzen. (Winckel- 
mannsfest-Progr. xliv.) Berlin, 1884. 

A. J. Evans : Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers. Num. Chr. 
1890, 1891. 

Some New Artists' Signatures on Sicilian Coins. Num. Chr. 1890. 
Contributions to Sicilian Numismatics. Num. Chr. 1894. 

E. Gabrici : Topografia e Numisnmtioa delV ant lea hnera. Riv. Ital. 

1894. 

Th. Reinach : Nwr la Yaleur relative des Metaux monetaires dans la 
Sidle grecque. Rev. Num. 1895. 

A. Holm : Geschichte des sicilischen Munzwesens bis zur Zeit des Augus- 

tus [in vol. iii of his Gesch. Sidliens im Alterthum], Leipzig, 
1898. 

Dix Chastel de la Howardries (Comte Alb eric ) : Syracuse, ses 
Monnaies d' argent et d'or au point de vue artist ique. London, 
1898. 

6. Phrace, &e. • 

[See also under Bosporus, § 15.] 

B. Koeiine : Description du Mus 4 e Kotschouhey. 2 vols. St. Petersburg, 

1857- 

L. Muller : Die Munzen des thrakischen K'onigs Lysimachus. Copen- 
hagen, 1858. 
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B. V. Head, P. Gabdner : British Museum Catalogue, London, 1877. 

A. M. PODSOHIWALOW : Beschreihung derunedwten u. wenig heJcannten 

Munzen von Sarmatta Europaea, Chersonesus Taurica, u, Bosporus 
Cimmerius aus d. Sammhmg Moscow, 1882. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Fublic and Rumjantzov Museum 
Moscow, !. (Sarmatia, Chersonesus Taurica, Bosporus Oiinine- 
rins, &c.) [Russian.] Moscow, 1884. 

P. Bueachkov : Catalogue of Coins belonging to the Greek Colonies on 
the Coast of Southern Russia^ (kc. [Russian ] Odessa, 1884. 

J. Feiedlander, a. von Sallet ; Berlin Museum Catalogue, I. 
(Taurische Chersonesus, Sarmatien, Bacien, Pannonien, Moe- 
sien, Thracien, Thracische Konige.) Berlin, 1888. 

B. Bobrusky : La Numismatigue des Rots thraces. [Bulgarian, with 

summary in French.] Sofia, 1897. 

B. Pick : Die Personen- u, GoUer-Namen auf Kaisermimzen von Bijzan- 
tion. Nuni. Zeit. xxvii (1895). 

Thrahische Munzhilder. Jahrh. d. k. deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1898. 
Die aniiken Munzen Noi'd-G^Hechenlands, unter Leitung von F. 
Imhoof-Blumer, herausg. v. d. kgl. Akad. d. Wiss. Band 1 . 
Bacien u. Moesien. Halbband. Berlin, 1898. 

7. Macedon. 

L. Mullee: NumismaCque d' Alexandre le Grand, suivi d’un Ai^p. 
contenant les Monnaies de Philippe II et III. 2 vols. Copenhagen, 

1855- 

E. H. Bunbtjey : Some unpublished Tetradrachms of Alexander. Num. 

Chr. 1868. 

Additional Tetradrachms of Alexander. Num. Chr. 1883. 

Von Peokesch-Osten : Liste des Alexandres de ma Coll, qui ne se 
trouvent pas dans le Catal. de M. Muller. Num. Zeit. 1 . (1869). 
Suite des Monnaies ined. dor et d'arg. dAlexandre le Grand. Num. 
Zeit. III. (1871). 

F. Bompois : Examen chronologlque des Monnaies f rappees par la Com- 

munaute des Macidoniens. Paris, 1876. 

: British M Catalogue : Macedon (Paeonia, Macedo- 
nia, Thraco-Macedonian tribes, Kings of Macedon to Per- 
diccas III). London, 1879. 

J. Feiedlandee, a. von Sallet : Berlin Museum Catalogue, II. 
(Paeonien, Macedonien, die macedonischen K 5 nige bis Per- 
diceas III). Berlin, 1889- 

H. Gaeblee: Zur Munzkunde Mahedoniens. Z. f. N. XX. (1897). 

8. Thessaly to Aetolia. 

A. POSTOLAKAS : KardXoyoff roi>v dpx* vogta-fxdrmp r5>v vt)(tg)v KepKupa?, 
AfVKados, fc.T.X. . . . crvXkexd. vTtb U. AafiTrpov. Athens, 1868. 

F. Imhooe-Blumee : Die Munzen Akarnaniens. Num. Zeit. X. (1878). 
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R. Weil : Die almrnanischm BundesmUnzen, Z. f. N. VII. (1880). 

A. J. Eyans ; On some recent discoveries of Illyrian Coins, Num. Chr. 

1880. 

P. Gabdner ; British Museum Catalogue^ Thessaly to Aetolia. 
(Thessaly, Illyria, Epirus, Oorcyra, Acarnauia, Aetolia,) 
London, 1883. 

J. Brunsmid : Die Tnschriften u. Miinzen d, griecliischen Stddte Baima- 
tiens, (Abhandl. des arch-epigr. Seniinares d. Uiiiv. Wien.) 
Vienna, 1898. 

9. Central Greece and Euboea. 

E. Imhoop-Bltjmee : Zur Munzhunde Boeotiens. Num. Zeit. III. 
(1871) and IX. (1877). 

Die euMische SUherwdJirung, Monatsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin, 1881. 

B. V. Head : History of the Coinage of Boeotia, Num. Chr. 1881, 

British Museum Catalogue, Central Greece. London, 1884. 

J. N, SyoRONOs : NofjLtagariKrj rSiv Ae\<poiu, Bull. Corr. Hellen. 1896. 

10. Attica, Megaris, Aegina. 

B. Beule : Monnaies d'Athenes. Paris, 1858. 

G. Rathgeber : Silberne Miinzen d Athenaier, Weissensee, 1858. 

C. L. Groteeerd : Chronolog. A.nordmmg d. athen. Silher miinzen. 

Hanover, 1872. 

J. G. Droysen : Zum Mimzwesen Athens (Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss.). Berlin, 1882. 

B. V. Head : British Museim Catalogue: Attica, Megaris, Aegina. 
London, 1888. 

E. Babelon : Les Monnaies lor dAthenes. Rev. des Et. gr. 1889. 

H. YOK Fbitze ; Die Milnztypen von Athen im 6 , Jahrh, v, Chr, Z. £ K. 

XX. ( 1895 - 7 ). 

G. Gilbert : Die dlteste Miinze Athens, Neu e J ahrbucher £ Philologie. 
1896. 

U. Kohler : Die attische Goldprdgung. Z, £ N. XXL (1898), 

J. E. Kiechrer : Zur Dafirung d, athen. Silhermunzen d. heiden letzten 
vorchfdstl. Jahrh. Z. £ N. XXL (1898). 

11, Corinth and Colonies. 

E. CuRTius : Studien zur Gesch. von Corinth, Hermes X. (1876). 

B. V. Head; British Museum Catalogue: Corinth and Colonies. 
London, 1889. 

12. Peloponnesus. 

J. Leicester Warren ; Greeh Federal Coinage. London, 1863. 
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A. POSTOLAKAS : KaniXo'yos’ rmv dpx^ vofitapidrcdv rcov pijcrcov Kep/cupas'j 
AevKados, Ke(fy{t\'Kr]VLas, ZaKvvBov kcA KvBfjptov (rvXkexd. mo IJ. 
AafiTTpov. AtheBS, 1868. 

A. VON Sallet : ArhacVsche Miinzen. Z. f. N. 11 . (1875). 

J. Fkiedlander : Ueber die fur arhctdisch geJialtene Munze des 
aehaeisch Bundes, Z. f. N. IL (1875). 

P. Gardner: The Coins of Elis. Num. Clxr. 1879. 

Zaeyntjms. Num Chr. 1885. 

British Museum Catalogue: Pelo}5onnesus (excluding Corintli). 
London, 1887. 

U. Kohler: Peloponnesisches Eisengeld. Athen,- Mittli. 18S2. 

R. Weil : Das Milnzwesen des aehaeischen Bundes. Z. f. N. IX. (1882). 

Arlcadische Mimzefi. Z. f. N. IX. (1882). 

J. P. LaMBBOS : ^ Apaypa(jirj tcop PopuapLaTayp rrjs Kvploi)S 'EXXaSo?. IleXo- 
iTopprjcros. Athens, 1891. 

M. G. Clerk : Cafalogue of the Corns of the Achaean League. London, 

1895. 

13. Crete. 

W. W. XYroth : Cretan Coins. Num. Chr. 1884. 

British Museum Catalogue : Crete, &c. London, 1886. 

J. N. SvoiiONOS : Monnaies cretoises inMT^^ Rev. Num. 1888. 

Etudes stir la Eummnatiqiie cretoise. Rev. Num. 1889. 
npoa-Brjmi sis to Nimimnatique de la Crete ancienne. 

dpx* 1889. 

Mmisniatkjue de Ja Ct'H^ Macon, 1890. 

14. Cyclades and Sporades. 

P. LaMBROS : Noglarpara rrjs vi)(Tov Apopyov. Athens, 1870. 

W. W. Wroth ; The Santorln Find 0/1821. Num. Chr. 1884. 

BritishMuseiim Catalogue: Crete and Aegean Islands. London, 
1886, 

W, Greenwell: On a Find of archaic Greek Coins., principally of the 
Islands of the Aegean Sea. Num. Chr. 1890. 

J* N. SVORONOS : ISogio-yariKo kcu laropia rijs dpxatas Mvkopov. Bull. 
Corr. Hellen. 1893. 

B. P. PasCHALIS : NopiffpartK^ rrjs dpxaias ApBpov. Journ. Intern. 

'.1898. ■ ■ ■ 

16. Bosporus, Pontus, PapMagonia, Bithynia. 

[See also under Thrace, § 6.] 

B. Koehne : Description du Musee Kotschoubey. 2 vols. St. Petersburg, 

1857. 

A. YON Sallet : Numismatik der Kdnige des Bospot^is und Pontus. 
Berlin, t866. 
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A. Obeschnikow : Zur Munzicunde des cimmerischen Bosporus. 

Moscow, 1883. 

J. P. Six: Sinope. Num. Chr. 1885. 

British Museum Catalogue: Pontus, Papblagonia, 
Bithyiiia, and the Kingdom of Bosporus. London, 1889. 

Th. ReinAgh: Trois Roymimes d'Asie Mineure, Capp^adoce, Bithynde, 
Pont. Paris, 1888; SuppL, Rev. Nnm 1891. 

Un nouveau roi de Paphlagonie. Rev. Nnm. 1894. 

Un nouveau roi de Bithynie. Rev. Num. 1897. 

F. Imhoop-Blxjmee : Zur Munzhunde des Ponfos, von PapMagonien, 
SCO. Z. f. N. XX. (1897). 

Bitliynische Mihizen. Jonni, Intern. 189S. 

16. Mysia, Troas, Aeolis, Leshos. 

W. W. Wboth; AsMepios and the Coins of Pergamon. Nuni. Clir, 
1882. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer : Die Mimzen der Dynastie von Pergamon. Abhandl. 
d. k. Akad. d- Wiss. Berlin, 1884. 

Zur Milnzkunde des Pontus^ wn Paphlagonien^ TenedoSf Aiolis^ 
und Lesbos. Z. f. N. XX. (1897). 

W. Greexwell : The Electrum Coinage of Cyzkus. Num. Chr. 1887. 
W, W. Wroth : British Museum Catalogue : Mysia. London, 1892. 
British Museum Catalogue: Troas, Aeoiis, and Lesbos. London, 

1894. 

17. Ionia, Caria, and Islands. 

B. Y. Head : History of the Coinage of Ephesus. Num. Chr. 1880, 1881. 

British Museum Catalogtie : Ionia, Satrapai Coinage of the 
West Coast of Asia Minor, Islands of Ionia. London, 1892. 
British Museum Catalogue : Caria, Cos, Rhodes, &c . London, 1897. 
P. Gardner : Samos and Samian Coins. Num. Chr. 1882, 

18. Lydia and Phrygia. 

F. Kenner : Phrygische Munzen. Num. Zeit. IV. (1872). 

F. Lenormant : Monnaies roijales de Lydie^ Ann. de Num. IV. (1873). 
B. V. Head : The Coinage of Lydia and Persia. London, 1877. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer : Lydische Stadtmunzen. Geneva and Leipzig, 

1897. 

19. Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 

Ch. Fellows: Coins of Ancient Lycia. London, 1855. 

J. L. Warren : Greek P'ederal Coinage. London, 1863, 

J. Friedlander : Die pamphylischen Aufschriften auf Mihizen. 
Z. f. N. IV (1877). 
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J, P. Six : Miinzhunde Pisidiens u, angrenzender Ldnder. Z. f, N. VI. 
(1878). 

Monnaies lyciennes. Rev. Num. 1886, 1887. 

Tir. Beegx: Ziir GeschicJite des griechischen Alphabets in Famphylkn. 
Z. f. N. XL (1884). 

E. Babelox: BlMiotheque Nationale, Catalogue: Les Perses Aclieme- 
nides, les Satrapes, Ac. Paris, 1893. 

G. P. Hill : British Museum Catalogue: Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 
London, 1897. 


2D. Iiyeaonia, Isauria, Cilicia. 

W. H. Waddington : Numismatique de VIsaurie et de la Lycaonie. 
Rev. Num. 1883. 

W. W. Wroth: Coins of Isauria and Lycaonia, Num. Chr. 1883, 

P. Imhoop-Blumer : Mallos, Megarsos, &c. Ann. de Num. 1883. 

Zur Miinzhunde Kilikiens, Z. f. N. X, (1883). 

Coin-types of some Kilihian Cities. Journ. Hellen. Studies, 1898. 

[See also § 26.] 

21. Galatia, Cappadocia, Armenia. 

I'. hxiSiQijOlB: Numismatigue deT Arminie. Paris, 1859. 

E. Thomas: Armenian Coins. Num. Ohr. 1867, i 863 , 1871. 

O . Blah : Die Herren wn So])hene u. Hire Munzen. Num. Zeit. IX. 

(1877). 

Ztvei Mitliradate von Armenien. Z. f. N. VII (1880). 

Th. Reixach : Trois Royaumes dAsie Mineuy’e. Paris, 1888 ; SuiDpl., 
Rev. Num, 1891. 

E. Babelox : BihliotMqiie Natmiale, Catalogue : Les Rois de Syrie, 

d’Armenie et de Commagene. Paris, 1890. 

F. Imhoof-Blhmer : Zur grlech, Munzhunde—Euseheia Kaisa7'eia, 

&c. Rev. Su. 1898. 

W, W. Wroth: British Museum Catalogue: Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and Syria. London, 1899, 

22. Syria. 

l)x! Km: Coins (f the S London, 1803. 

A. yox Sallet: Die Fursten von Palmyra. Berlin, 1866. 

P. BE Saulcy : Memoirs sur les Monnaies datees des Seleucides. Paris, 

1871. 

Eumismatique palmyrenienne. Rev. Arcli, 1872. 

Numismatique de la Terre Saints. 1874. 

P. Gardner: British Museum Catalogue: Seleucid Kings of Syria. 
London, 1878. 
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E. H. Bv'^bjjuy : Unpublished Coins of the Kings of Nnm Chr. 

E. Babelon : Bibliotheqite Rationale, Catalogue : Les Rois de Syrie, ' 
d’Aimenie et de Commagene. Paris, 1890. 

WiW, WMOTB: British Museum Catalogue: Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Syria (Koinon, Commagene, Cyrrhestica, Olialcidice, 
Palmyra, Seleucis and Pieria, Coele-Syria, Traehonitis, Deca~ 
polis). London, 1899. 

23. Cyprus and Plioenieia. 

H, i>E LxjyKES : Nummnatique et Inscriptions cijpriotes. Paris, 1852. 

J. P. Six : Obsermtions sur les Monnaiesphenkiennes. Num. Chr. 1877. 

Du Classement des Siries Cypriotes, Rev. Nuni. 1883. 

E Babelox : Marathus. Eev. Num. 1888. 

Amfc. Rev. Num. 1891. 

Les Monnaies et la Chronologic des Rois de Sklon. Bull. Con*. 
Hellen. XV. (n9i). 

BihUotheque Ndtionale, Catalogue : Les Perses Achenienides . . . 
Cypre et Phenicie. Paris, 1893. 

24. Galilea, Samaria, Judaea. 

F. PE Saulcy : Kumismatique de la Tern Sainte. Paris, 1874. 

E. MebzbAOHER : Jiidische Aufstandsmunzen, Z. f. N. 1874. 
Untersuclmngen uher allhSrdische Munieefi. Z. f. N. III-V. (1876-* 

1878). 

j F.W. : Coins of the Jeivs. London, 1881. 

! Tu. ACii : Les Monnaies juwes. Paris, 1888. 

L. HAMBiTRaER : Die Silber-Milnzprdgungen wahrend des letzten Auf 

standee der Israeliten. Z. f. Hi ^ III. 

25. Arabia. 

H. PE Lxjyxes : Monnaies des JSfabaUens. Rev. Num. 1858. 

M. PE VoGtiii: Monnaies des rois de Kahatene. Rev. Num. 1868. 

F. PE Saulcy : Lettre . . . sur la Numismatiqm des Rois nahatMens de 
Petra. Ann. de Num. 1873. 

Numismatique de la Terre Sainte. Paris, 1874. 

B. V. Heap : On lllmyarite and other Arabian Imitations of 'Coins' of 
Athens. Num. Chr. 1878. 

On a Ilimyaritic tetradrachm and the Tresor de SanYi. Niim. Chr. 
1880. 

G. ScHLUMBEBGEE : Le Trdsor de Sand. Paris, 1880. 

J. H. Morptmaxx : Neue himjarische Munzen. Num. Zeit. XIL (1880). 
A. Ekman : Neue arabische Nachahmungen griecMscherMunzen. ilj. f. N. 

1882, 
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A SoRLiN-BoKLiaNy : Monnaies nahatiennes inedites. Rev. Hum- 
1887. 

: Monnaies nahateemies inedites. Rev. Hum. 1887. 

26 . Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Parthia, Persia, and Satraps. 

H, DE Luynes : Numismatiqtie des Satrapies et de la PMnicie. Paris, 
1846. 

A, PE Longferier : Bois PaHhes Arsacides. Paris, 1853-1882. 

A. D. Morptmann : EMdnmg d. Mimzen mif PeMvi-Legenden. Abth. I. 

Sasaniden. Zeit. d. deutscli. morgenland. Gesellsch. 1854. 

W. H. Wappikgton : Numismatigue et Chromlogie des Pois de la 
Gharacene. Rev. Hum. 1866. 

P. G ARPRER : TJie PaHhian Comage, London, 1877. 

B. V. Heap : The Comage of Lydia and Persia. London, 1877. 

A. VON Sallet : Die Mimzen d, Konige v. Characene. Z. f. N. VIIL 
(1881). 

J. P. Six : Le Satrape 3fazaios. Hum. Clir. 1884. 

E, Bropin : Mmiriaies d Legendes arame'ennes de Characene. Rev. Hum. 
1889. 

E. Babelon: Pfumismatique d'Edesse en Mesopoiamie. Rev. Beige, 
1892. 

Les 3ionnaies des Sat rapes. Rev. Niim. 1892. 

BihUothegiie Naiionale, Catalogue: Les Pei'ses Acliemenkles, les 
Satrapes, &o. Paris, 1893. 

La Ntimismafique et la Chronologie des Dynastes de la Charachie, 
Joiirn. Intern. 1898. 

E. J. Rapson : Mat'kojfs tmpublished Corns of the uirsacidae. Hum. 

Cbx'. 1893. 

F, ImhooF'Blumer : Die Milnzstmte Babylon, Hum. Zeit. 1896. 

27 . Bactria and India. 

A. Cunningham: Coins of Alexander's Successors in the East. Hum. 
Chr. 1868-70. 

A, VON Sallet : Kachfolger Alexanders d, Gr. in Bactrmi u. Indien. 
Z. f. N.VI-X. (1879-83). 

P. Garpner; British Museum Catahgue: Greek and Scytiiic Kings 
of Bactria and India. London, 1886. 

E. J. Rapspn : Indian Coins. [BuhlePs Grundriss d. indo-arischen 
Piiilol. n. Altertumskunde.] Strassburg, 1898. 

28. Egypt, 

A. VON Sallet : Die Daten d, alexandrinischen Kaisermtmzen. Berlin, 
1870. 
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P. Peuabdent : Numismatique,-' igypte ancienne. Paris, 1870-1873. 
J. BE RouGiii : Monnaies des JSfomes d'Egifjpte. Rev. Num. 1874, and 
Ann. de Nnm. VI. (1882). 

R. S. Poole: British Mmeum Catalogue: the Ptolemies, Kings of 
Egypt. London, 1883. 

British Mimmn Catalogue : Alexandria and the Noines. London, 
1892. 

P. Lenormant : Lettre . . . siir les Monnaies egyptiennes. Ann. de 

Num. VIII. (1884). 

E. Revillout : Lettres . . . sur les Monnaies egyptiennes. Ann. de 
Num. VIII-XIX. (1884-1895). 

B. P. Grenfell : The Silver and Copper Coinage of the Ptolemies. 
[Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Appendix III.] 
Oxford, 1896. 

L. Schwabs: Die JmiserUchen Decemialien u. die alexandrinisclien 
Milnzen. Tubingen, 1896. 

29 . Africa (excluding Egypt). 

L. MtiLLER : Monnaies de V ancienne Afriqiie. 4 vols. Copenhagen, 
1860-1874. 

P. Bompois : Midailles grecques autonomes frappees dans la Ctjrenatque. 
Paris, 1869. 

ZoBEL BE Zangroniz : Estudio historico de la Moneda antigua espahola 
(Hispano-Carthaginian coins). Madrid, 1879. 

E. Deoltin ; Les Lisles royales ithiopiennes et leur Aiitorite historfque. 
Rev. Arch. 1882. 

R. S. Poole: British Museum Catalogue: the Ptolemies (Cyrenaica 
under the Ptolemies). London, 1883. 

W. P. Pbideaux : Coins of the Ammite Dynasty. Num. Chr. 1884. 

E. Babelon : Monnaies de la Cyrinatque. Rev. Num. 1885. 

A. Mayr : Die aniihen Milnzen der Inseln Malta, Gozo, u. Pantelleria, 
Munich, 1894. 

80 . Roman and Byzantine, 

[See also § A.] 

Baron b’Ailly : Becherches sur la Monnaie romaine depuis son Origins 
pisqud la Mort W Auguste. Lyon, 1863. 

A. Missong : Zur Mimzreform unter d. rdm. Kaisern Aiirelian u. 
Diocletian. Num. Zeit, I. (1869). 

H. A. Grueber : British Museum Catalogue of Roman Coins : Roman 
Medallions. London, 1874. 

Th. Mommsen : R'omische Denarschdtze. Z. f. N. 11 . (1875). 

P. Brock : Numismatische Untersuchungenuher die spdtere rom. Kaiser- 
zeit mit hesonderer Beziehung auf die Mfmzmarlcen. Z. f. N. II, 
111.(1875,76). 
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KEY TO THE PLATES 


Metal 

EL 

Weight in 
Grammes 

10-8 r 

M 

16.516 

EL 

i 6-33 

EL 

14-01 

UJ 

16-04 

EL 

14*22 

EL 

13*92 

A/ 

8-03 

R 

10.30 

/R 

5*44 

A/ 

8.36 


PLATE I 

Page 

Lydia ? Striations. Mev. Oblong incnse be- 
tween two squares. JBahylonic Siater, Early 
YII 0. B.C. . . . . . . . 177 

Ehoeaea. Seal r. Below, O. Be??. Two 
incuse squares of unequal sizes. Fhocaic 
State7\ Early VI c. B. c. . . 8533,176,214 

Gyzietis. Tunny-fish bound with fillets. Rev. 

Two incuse squares ; in smaller, scorpion. 
Cyzicene Stafer. Early VI c. b. c. . . ,16^ 

Ephesus ? AM^^rM^^OV\^A<D. Stag 
grazing r. [Rev. Oblong incuse between 
two squares.] Phoenician Stafer. Early 
VI c. B.e. . . . 79, 160, 168, 181, 210, 

Cyzieus. Winged female figure running ]., 
raising hem of chiton with 1. ; in ex- 
tended r. tunny. Rev. Incuse square of 
mill-sail pattern. Cyzicem Stater, b. c. 500- 
450 - • • • ■ • 119. 15% 158, 179 

Uncertain of Ionia. Two lions* scalps com- 
bined inversely. Oblong incuse be- 

tween two squares.] Phoenician Stater. VII c. 

B.c. . , . . . . . . 158 

Miletus. Lion with head reverted, couch ant 
r., within frame. Rev. Three incuses ; in 
first, square, stag’s head X’. ; in second, 
oblong, fox running 1, and three pellets *, in 
thii-d, qiiatrefoil, five pellets arranged on 
two lines in saltire. Milesian{^) Stater. VII c. 

B.c. . . . . . , . : . . . 7 

Sardes (Croesus?). Foreparts of lion and bull 
confronted. Be??. Two incuse squares. Croe- 
sean Gold Stafer. b. c. 568-554 ... 7 

Sardes (Croesus?). Similar to preceding. 

Babylonia Stater, b c. 568-554 ... 7 

Persia. The Great King running r. with bow 
and spear. [Rev. Incuse square.] SigJos. 

Vc. B. o, 30,172 

Persia (Barius I), Similar to preceding. 

Baric. b.c. 521-486 . . . . 30, 172 
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Metal 

EL 

■Weight in 
Grammes 

14-06 

Billon 

X4*37 

/R 

10. 1 1 
(pierced) 

M 

17-22 


7-94 

a 

12.44 

/R 

1 

t 17.16 

/R 

12.12 

/R 

16.48 

/R 

8.51 

/R 

i2*75 

fR 

11.32 


1 2-93 

JR 

27.70 


PiiATE I {continued}, 

. Fagb 

Samos ? Forepart of bull r., head reverted. 

[Rev. Quadripartite incuse square.] Mib’ 
smn (f) Stater, Late VI c. b. c, . , 39,158 

Lesbos. Goi'goneion. Rev. Incuse square. 

Phoenician Stater, ea. B. c. 500 . . . 70 

Calymna. [Eudely represented aichaic 
bearded head 1., in crested helmet,] Rev. 
Chelys, in incuse impression adapted to its 
shape. Bahylonic Stater. Early VI c. B. c. . I58n 
Gyrene, Silphium, silphium-seed, and lion’s 
head 1. Rev. Eagle’s head r. with serpent 
in beak ; in field, floral orna ment ; the whole 
in dotted incuse square. Euhoic Tetradrachm. 

LateVIc. B.c. 114 

Chios. Sphinx seated 1. ; in front, amphora. 

Rev. Quadripartite incuse square. Chian 
didrachyn. Early V c. B. c. . • • . 39 


PLATE II. 

Aegina. Sea-tortoise. Eer, Incuse square, 
divided into eight triangles. AegineUc Stater. 

Early VII c. B.o. . . . . . . 8 

Athens. Head of Athena r. Rev. [A]0^. 

Owl and olive-spray in incuse square. 

Attic Stater, ca. 560 b . o . . . 8, 161, 169 

Haxos. Cantharus decorated with ivy and 
grapes. Rev. Quadripartite incuse squai*e. 
AegineUc Stater. VI c. b . c . . . . 8, 167 

Euboea. Oorgoneion. Rev. Bull's head 
facing, in incuse square. Euhoic Teiradraclmi. 
LateVIc. B.c. . . . . * . . 8 

Corinth. Pegasus bridled, wing curved, 
walking 1. ; below (J), Rev. Incuse of 
swastika form. Corinthian Stater, b . c . 625- 

585 . . . . . . .41 

Corinth. Similar to preceding, but Pegasus 
flies. Corinthian Jh'achm, b . c . ^>25-585 . 41 

Corey ra. Cow 1. suckling calf. Ee*?, Two 
oblong incuses, each containing floral de- 
vice, CorcyraeanStater, b . c . 585-500. 9, 40, 1 17, 177 
Arcadia. Zeus Aphesius seated I. with 
sceptre and eagle. Rev. V\0>l[f]AA>l[5}A]. 

Head of Artemis r. in incuse square. 
AegineUc TrioboL 480-417 b . c . , . 8r, 107 

Edoni (Getas'u Man r., wearing eausia, be- 
tween two oxen. Rev. rETABAJlAEU- 
?HAjQA^AA/^ within an incuse square 
and enclosing raised quadripartite square. 
P/wefiician Octadrachm. ca. b . c . 500 , 24,65, i8i?^ 

•S- 
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GBEEK AHB KOMAN COINS 


Metal 

M 

Weight ih 
Grammes 

8.39 

m 

7.48 

M 

829 

m 

5-55 

JR 

17.08 

JR 

44*43 

JR 

17-17 

JR 

0.85 

JR 

17.37 

JR 

3-95 


PLATE III 

Page 

Populonia (Etruria). Gorgoueion; beneath, 

X. Bev. plain. Euboic- Syracusan piece of 10 
w'fe. ca. 480 B. c. . . . . . 56^ 

Poseidonia. MOP («lIo<r) Poseidon r. 
wielding trident. Bev. MOP (in raised 
letters). Similar type 1., incuse, and seen 
fx’om behind. Campanian Stater. 550- 
480 B.c. . . . 104, 152, 158, 161, 169 

Catilonia. KftVh Apollo r. with branch 
in raised r., on extended 1. winged figure 
running r. ; in field r. stag. [Pew. Similar 
type 1. incuse, but winged figure absent, no 
inscr.] Italic Stater. sso-^Qo b.c. 103,161,171 
Zanele. ^ANlKkE Dolphin 1. within 
harbour of Zanele. Bev. Incuse square 
divided into many compartments ; in cen- 
tral square, shell. Aeginetic (?) Drachm. 
Before B. c, 493. . . . . . 174,181 

Syracuse. Quadi*iga r., above which Nike 
laying hand on head of one of the horses. 

Bee. jYRApo||oA Female head r. 
(Arethusa?) surrounded by four dolphins. 
Incuse circle. Attic Teiradrachm. B. c. 485- 

478 i 59 j 172 

Syracuse. Quadriga r., horses crowned by 
flying Nike. In exergue, lion r. Bev. 

^ YR AKo:^ [ oyV Laureate head r. (Nike) 
surrounded by dolphins. Incuse circle. 
Demareteion (Attic Decadraclim). e.c. 480 

65,159,161,172,200 

Gela. [Quadriga r. , horses crowned by flying 
Nike.] Bev. <EAA? Forepart of human- 
headed bull r. Incuse circle. Attic Tetra- 
drachm, ca. b.c. 485 . . . . 161, 171 

Sybaris and Poseidonia. VM ( = 2v) 
Poseidon r. wielding trident. Bev. MOP 
Bull standing r. Concave field. Italic 
Liira. ca.B.o. 453-448 . . , . . 115 

Agrigentuzn. AKPAf Two eagles r. on 
hare. Bev. AKPArAH[Tl]A/0/V Crab ; 
below, Scylla 1. f Foi'merly in Ashburnham 
Collection.] Attic Teiradrachm. Late V c. b. c. 163 
Velia. Female head r to. VEAH Owl on 
olive-branch ; in field r., A. Campanian 
Drachm. 500-450 b.c 61 
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. Metal 

M 

Weight iisr 
Grammes 

856 

Ai 

1 1 . 88 

At 

17.18 

At 

11.67 

M 

— 

At 

8-55 

At 

5.70 

EL 

2-55 

EL 

2.52 

At 

12.21 

At 

11.54 

At 

11.08 


11.55 1 


PLATE IV. 

. . Page 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 0EM!^- 
TOKAEO^ Apolio standing r., holding 
long laurel-branch. Bm. MA Eagle hying, 
in dotted incuse square. [Bibliotheque 
Rationale, Paris.] Attic Bidrachm, ca. 460 b.c. 71 n 
Gortyna. Goddess seated in tree. Ben, Traces 
of inscription ^OfVVVTSOA. Bull 1. 

Incuse circle. Aeginetic Stater, ca. 431-400 163, 204 
Athens. Head of Athena r. Ben, AOE Owl 
and olive-branch, in incuse square. Attic 
Tetradrachm, Mid. V c. B.O. . . . .162 

Gort3naa. Goddess seated in tree. Ben. Bull 
r., licking r. hind-leg. Concave field. 
Aeginetic Stater. Early IV c. B.o. . . . 204 

Eleusis. Triptolemos 1 . i n win ged car drawn 
by serpents. Ben. [E]AEY3€[i] Pig r, 

standing on ‘ baechos.* In exergue, pig's 
head r. and ivy-leaf. Mid. IV c. b.c. . . Bi 

Corinth, Pegasus 1. Below, Ben. Hel- 
meted head of Athena 1. ; behind, palmette. 
Concave field. Corinthian Stater, ca. 400- 
338 B.o. . . .... . 169 

Trapezus. [Male head 1., wearing wreath.] 

Ben. TP A Table, on which bunch of 
grapes(?). Bahylonic Brachm. IV c. B.c. . 176 

Pnoeaea. Female head 1., hair in kerchief ; 
beneath, seal. [Ben. Mill-sail incuse square.] 
JPhocaean Sixth, ca. 400 b.c. . . 15,65,119 

Lesbos. Female head three-quarters r. 

[Ben. Bull’s head 1, in incuse square.] 
Lesbian Sixth. Early IV c. b.c. . 15,105,120 

Thebes. Boeotian shield. Bev. EPAMl 
(altered in the die from E P P A) above, rose. 
Aeginetic Stater, ca. 378-362 b. c. . 108,124 

Phaestiis. T A Afl[N] Tales hurling stones. 

[Be??. 0 A I ^ T 1 11 H Bull butting r.] Aegi- 
neiic Stater. IVc. b. o. . , , . .170 

Tarsus, Satrap Mazaeus. Baaltars seated 
1 , ; his name in Aramaic (nn*jrn). Bev. Lion 
devouring bull ; beneath, wails of Tarsus. 

In Aramaic, '^':m fe n mo, Mazaeus, 

who is over Eber-nahara and Cilicia. Baby-^ 

Ionic Stater, ca. 362-328 b.c* . 97,169,206 

Samos. Infant Heracles strangling 

serpents. [Bev. ^ A Lion’s scalp, in incuse 
circle.] BhodianTridrachm. ca. 394- 365 b.c. 112, 173 
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Metal 

/R 

■Weight in 
C rilAMMES 

14.29 

/R 

11.87 

/R 


A/ 

9.10 

JR 

15-18 

JR 

I 4-63 

JR 

■ 

X2.14 

EL 

15*95 

JR 


A/ 

8.37 


14.44 

M 

12.03 


PLATE V. 

.PAOB 

AmpBipolis. Head of Apollo, three-quar- 
ters r. Rev, AM<I>I no AITEIlN in 
square frame, within which are a race- 
torch and A. Incuse square. Rhoenician 
Staten ca. 400 b c. . , , 160, 163, 17a 

Elis. [Eagle to r., tearing a hare. (Counter- 
mark, double- axe.)] Rev. F A Nike seated 
1, on basis, holding palm-branch ; in exergue, 
olive-spray. Incuse circle. Aegimtic Stater. 
ca. 400 B.C. . . . . . . • 163 

Gyrene. Head of Zeus Ammon, three-quar- 
ters 1., in wreath. Rev, V ^ Silphium 
plant. PA 

Al/1 

Phoenician Stater, ca. v^oob.o. . . # 173 

Panticapaenm. Head of Satyr, three- 
quartersl. Ber. PAN Cl-riffin holding spear 
in mouth; he stands I. on an ear of corn. 
Crimean Gold Stater, ca. 350 b. c. . 18, 33, 40 

Hhodes, Head of Helios, three-quarters r. 

I?er. [P]0 Al 0[H] Bose with bud. Infield, 
sphinx I. The whole in incuse square. Rho- 
dian Tetradrachm, Early IV c. e. c, 10, 39, 169, 176 
Cyzicus, Satrap Pharnabazus. <1>AP- 
[N]ABA Head of Pharnabazus r. in Per- 
sian head-dress, [Rev. Prow 1. ; below, 
tunny. Incuse circle.] Phoenician Stater, 
ca. 4io B,c. . . . . . . . 96 

Delphi. Head of Demeter 1., veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev. AMchlKTIo- 
NXlN Apollo with lyre and laurel-branch 
seated 1. on omphalos ; in front, tripod. 
Concave field. Shafer, ca. 346 b,c. x 18, 169 

Cyzicus. Bearded head 1. in laureate pileus 
(Oabeiros?) ; below, tunny. [Rev. Mill-sail 
incuse square,] Oyzkene Stater , , 14, 119 

lasus? Satrap Tissaphernes? Head of 
Satrap r. in Persian head-dress. [Rev. 
BASIA Lyre.] Phoenician Stater, ca. 412- 
408 B.O. ... . . . . 164 

Lampsaeus. Bearded head 1, as on no. 8. 

[Rev, Forepart of winged horse r. in incuse 
square,] Lampsacene Gold Stater, ca. 394- 

350 B.o 120, X64 

Chalcidiee. Head of Apollo L Rev. X[A]A- 
K i A E fl N Lyre ; above, tripod. Phoenician 
Stater. Early IV c. b. o. . . . . 108 

Pheneus. [Head of Demeter 1. ; behind, 
no.] Rev, 4 >ENE£!lN HermesS, caducous 
in r., cariying infant Areas ; between legs 
of Hermes, O . Aeginetic Stater, ca. 350 b. c. 169, 1 70 
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llBTAI. 

B 

Weight in 
Grammes 

17*44 

B 

17-43 

B 

17*15 

B 

4283 

B 

15-00 

B 

43-36 

B 

17.26 

B 

' 7*74 

1 1 


PLATE VI. 

Page, 

’N axos (Sicily) . Head of Bioiiysus r. wearing 
ivy- wreath. Bev, AX I O Silenus seated 

on ground, raising cantharos to his lips. 
Incuse circle. Attic Tetradrachm, ca. 460 

B.C. . , . . . . 159,162,219 

Selimis (Sicily). Biver-god SEAil^o:^ L 
sacrificing with patera at altar, before which 
a cock ; in his 1. a laurel-branch ; behind 
him, selinon-leaf and bull on basis. [Bet), 
V\ 01 TV\oV\,IA 35 Apollo and Artemis 
in quadriga 1 ., Apollo shooting with his 
bow.] Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 460B.C. . . 273 

Haxos (Sicily). Tj’pes similar to no. i, but 
on rev. ivy grows beside Silenus, who holds 
thyrsus. Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 415 B.c. . 262 

Syracuse. € YP AKo ^ IjQN Head of Per- 
sephone 1 , wearing wreath of corn ; around, 
four dolphins ; in field A ; below, traces of 
signature E Y A i N E. iRev. Quadriga 1. ; 
above, Nike crowning charioteer ; below, on 
steps, shield, greaves, cuirass and helmet; 
below which AO[A]A.] Attic Becaclrachm, 
ea. 4oo B.c. . . . , 65,159,163,293 

Thurium. Head of Athena r. Bev, OOY- 
Pl-n.|sl H Bull butting r. Incuse .i§„quare. 

Italic Bistater, ca. 440 b.c. . . 117,163 

Syracuse. ^YPAKo^IjQN Head of Are- 
thusa 1. ; around, four dolphins, on lowest 
of which K I M li N . Bee. Similar to no. 4, 

Attic BecadraeJm. ca. 400 b. c. 65, 159, 163, 172, 193 
Syracuse, APEOO^A Head ofArethusa 
facing, dolphins amid her hair. On d iadem, 
KIMQN. Bev. ^YPAKo^illN Quad- 
riga 1 ., Nike above advancing towards 
eharioteer; meta overturned beneath horses* 
feet ; in exergue, ear of corn. Attic Teira-' 
drachm. . . . . . . 163, 172 

Terina. Head of Nike r. in laurel-wreath ; 
behind head, <[>. Bee. TEPlNAloN 
Nike, holding caduceus and bird, seated r. 
QnhjdriSi^ Italic iStaier. ca. 420B. c. . 158,163 


PLATE ¥IL 

M 14.39 Philip II of MaeedoB. Head of Zeus i 

Bev. <l>iAfnnoY Youth on horseback to | 

r. carrying palm-branch ; in field, bee. 

P/doe?z/cto dfafer. 359-336 B. C. . . 9,171 

Mm 
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2 A/ 

3 A/ 

4 ^ 

5 N 

6 IR 

7 ^ 

8 A/ 

9 

10 m 

11 yR 


GEEEK AND ^ BOMAN COINS 


Weight in 
Gbammes 

8*62 

8.62 


17-26 


8.62 


17-21 


17-11 


27.77 


14.79 


17-24 


16.85 


Plate VII (continued). 

Page 

PMlip II of Macedon, Youtliful male head 
r. liev, OlAIPPoY Biga to r. Infield, 
thunderbolt. PMUppms. 358-336 B.c. 9, 164, 177 
Philippi. Head of Heracles r. in lion’s skin. 

Rev. <J> I A I r n II N Tripod ; above, palm- 
branch ; to r., Phrygian cap. Gold Stater. 

358 336 B,c. . . , . . . 20, 83 

Alexander III of Macedon. Head mf 
Heracles r. in lion’s skin. Rev. AAEH- 
ANAPoY Zeus seated L, with eagle 
and sceptre. In field L, prow. Attic Tetra- 
drachm. 336-323 b . o . . , xo, 171, 172, 178 

Aradns, imitation of Alexander III. Head 
of Athena r. ; on helmet, coiled serpent. 

Rev. A A E i A H A P O Y Nike 1. with wreath 
and trophy-stand. In field 1. Phoenician 
inscription (of A[radus]), r. AP in 
moYiQgxQm.. Gold Stater, ca. 310 b.o. . 9, 171 

Iiysimachus of Thrace. Head of Alexander 
the Great r., with ram’s horn. Rev, B A ^ I - 
AE.n.[^] AY^IMAXOCY] Athena 
seated 1, holding Nike. In field, corniico- 
piae and lyre. Attic Tetradrachm. 306-281 
B. C . . .10 

Demetrius Polioreetes. Head of Deme- 
trius r., diademed, with bull’s horn (as 
Bacchus). IRev. BASlAE-^2 AHMH- 
TPioY Poseidon 1. leaning on trident. 

Two monogx*ams.] Attic Tetradrachm. 306- 
286 B.c. . , . . . . . 10 

Ptolemy II of Egypt, and family. O E I1 |nI 
Busts jugate r. of Ptolemy I and Berenice I, 
diademed. Rev. A AEA<bIlN Busts jugate 
r. of Ptolemy II and Arsioo^ II, diademed. 
Behind, shield. Phoenician OctadracJim. 

277 B.c. or later 65, 185 

Ptolemy I of Egypt. Head of Ptolemy I 
r., diademed. {Rev. PToAEMAfoY 
BASIAEUS Eagle 1. on thunderbolt. 

In field 1. ZA in monogram (Sapamis] in 
Cyprus).] Phoenician Stater. 305-284 b.c. , 10 

Demetrius Polioreetes. Nike blowing 
trumpet on prow 1, Rev. AHMHTPfOY 
B A Z I A E Z Poseidon I. wielding trident. 

Two monograms, Attic Tetradrachm. 306- 
■■,,,■286 B.o.' ■ . ■■ ; , , ■■ 'lO, I7S' 

Seleucus I of Syria. Head of Seleucus 1*., 
wearing helmet made of skin of bull’s bend, 
and lion’s skin round neck. Fto. BAZl- 
AE-n-S SEAEYKoY Nike r. placing 
wreath on trophy.] Attic Tetradmcliyn. 306- 

280 IJ. O IQ 
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No. Metal 

1 A/ 

2 JR 


3 


JR 


4 


iR 


5 A? 

6 JR 

^ JR 




Weight in 
Gbammes 

8.31 


17.16 


10.71 


17.00 


16.64 


16.82 


16.87 


8.63 


16.69 


16.45 


PLATE VIII. 

'Page 

Diodotus of Bactria. Head of Diodotus r., 
diademed. Uev, BAZIAE-^Z AfOAO- 
TO Y Zeus 1. hurling thunderbolt, aegis on 
his arm ; in field 1., wreath and eagle. Gold 
Statm\ ea. 250 b-c. . . . . . 10 

Mithradates II of Fontns. Head of Mitlira- 
dates II r. , diademed. [Bev. B A 2 1 A E XI E 
MloPAAAToY Zeus seated 1. with 
eagle and sceptre; in field 1., star and cresc- 
ent; three monograms.] Attic Tetradrachm. 

240-190? B.C 164 

Alexander of Epirus. Head of Zeus r., 
wreathed with oak. Bev. AAE3EANAPOY 
[TO]Y NEOPTOAEMOY Thunderbolt. 

In field, eagle r. Corcyrean Stater, 342-326 b.c. 164 
Antimaehus of Bactria. Head of Anti- 
machus r., wearing diadem and causia. 

[Rev. BAEIAEXIE OEoY ANTIMA- 
aOY Poseidon standing to front, with 
trident and palm-branch. Monogram in 
field. ] Attic Tetradrachm. ca. 200 b. 0. . 164 

Side. Head of Athena 1*. (Countermark, 

E0E and bow in bow-case). [Bev. Nike 1. 
carrying wreath; in field 1. pomegranate 
and AH.] Attic Tetradrachm. ca. ioob. c. . 39 

Aetolia. [Head of Heracles r. in lion’s skin. ] 

Bev. [A11TX1AX1[N] Aetolia seated r. on 
pile of shields, r. resting on spear ; in field, 
letters and monogram. Attic Tetradrachm. 
279-168 B.O. . . .... 108 

Philip V of Maeedon. On a Macedonian 
shield, head of the hero Pei'seus 1. in winged 
bonnet, harpa over shoulder, with features 
of Prince Perseus, [to. BAZIAEXIZ 
1 A I rip*’ O Y Club, three monograms. The 
whole in oak- wreath, outside which, sword.] 

Attic Tetradrachm. 220-178 b.c. , 159, 17 1 

Alexander II of Syria. Head of Alexander r. , 
diademed. Bev. [BIAZIAEXIE AAEZ- 
ANAPoY OEOY Eni(|>ANoYZ 
NikHOOPoY Zeus seated 1. with Nike 
and sceptre. Gold Stater, 128-123 b.c. . 12 

Perga. Head of Artemis r,, laureate, quiver 
at shouldei'. [to. APTEMIAoZ flEP- 
TAiAE Artemis 1. with wreath and 
sceptre, accompanied by hind; in field, 
sphinx r,] A lie. B.c. 164, 169 

i Smyrna. Head of Cybele r., turreted. Bee. 
i X M Y P N A 1 N and monogram in oak- 

j wreath. Attic Tetradrachm. II c. b.c. ii, 164, 169 
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PLATE IX. 


Pack 


Epidanrus (Achaean League). Head of Zeus 
r., laureate. Rev. In laurel- wreath AX in 
monogram. Above monogram, serpent ; in 
field ZQ. Aeginetic Triobok III c. b. c. 10, 112 

Byzantium (imitation of Lysimachus\ Head 
of Alexander the Great r, with ram's horn 
and diadem. Rev, BAZIAEXIZ AYZI- 
MAXoY Athena seated 1 . holding Nike. 

In field, monogram j on seat BY; in exergue, 
trident. AUic Tetradrachm, II c. B. c. 1 1, 154, 1 78 
Byzantium. Head of Demeter r. veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev, [E]ni OAYM- 
nioAnP[oY]^ Poseidon seated r. In 
field 1 . PJ r, monogram. Phoemcian Stater, 
ea, 280-270 B c. , . . . . . 106 

Chaleedon. Head of Demeter r, veiled and 
wreathed with corn. Rev. K A AX Apollo, 
with bow and arrow, seated r. on omphalos. 

In field, monogram and Al. Phoenician 

Stater, ca. 280-270 b.o 106 

Masicytes (Lyeian League). Head of Apollo 
r. laureate, bow at shoulder. Rev. AYKIQN 
M A Z Lyre in incuse square. Rhodian (?) 
Drachm, i68-ca. Sib. c. . . 88,111,153 

Dyrrhachium. MoHoYNlOZ Cow r, 
suckling calf ; to r., ear of corn ; in exergue, 
grapes Rev, AYP AAMHNoZ Double 
floral pattern within square. 229-100 b. c. . 121 

Athens. Head of Athena Par then os r. Rev. 

A 0 E. BASIAE. MIOPAAATHE 
APIZTION Owl on amphora ; in field, 
star between two crescents. The whole in 
olive- wreath. 87-6 eg. . . . 87, 200 

Athens. Head of Athena r. Rev, A 0 E. 

ANTIOXOZ KAPAfXOZ MEHAN. 

Owl on amphora; in field, elephant ; on 
amphora I ; below ZCp. The whole in olive- 
wreath. Shortly before 175 B.o. * 11,130 


PLATE X. 

Tiridates II of Parthia. Head of king 1 ., 
diademed. R0O, BACIAEjQC BACl- 
AEnN APCAKOE EVEPrET«V 
AlKAiaV Eni4ANOVC [4]IAEA- 

AHNDC King seated L, holding Nike. 
Debased Attic Tetradrachm, 33-32 b.c. . 


160 . 

1 An Olympiodorns was prostates of Byzantium in aai b.c,, but this coin is probably t-o 
be connected with another person of that name. 
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Weight in 
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12.47 

R 

16.93 

E 

— 

iR 

16.76 

/R 

11.51 

E 

16. 8 

m 

13.04 

/R 

3.76 


Plate X {contimmd), 

, Page 

Pergamum. Cista mystica with, serpent 
issuing from it ; the whole in ivy- wreath. 

Bev. TTEP in monogram. Bow in bow- 
case between two serpents. In field r., race- 
torch. Cistophorus. ca. 200-133 b.o* . . 39 

Perseus of Maeedon. Head of Perseus r., 
diademed. [Eev. BAZIAEXIZ nEP. 
ISEfIZ Eagle on thunderbolt; in field, 
three monograms, one of DCjQiAoy; the whole 
in oak- wreath, below which, plough.] AUic 

Tetmdrachm. 178-168 b. o 164 

Antioch us VI of Syria. Head of Antiochus 
r. radiate. [Ee^;.,BAZIA[EnZ] ANTi- 

oXo[V] EniCpANoVLZ] AloNV- 

Z[OV] Panther I holding palm-branch. 

In field ZTA.] Serrated edge. 145-142 
B.o. . . . . . . . ifiOj 154 

Maeedon. Head of Artemis r. on Mace- 
donian shield. Bev, MAKEAONnN 
Club ; above LEG and hand holding olive- 
branch. The whole in oak-wreath. AMic 
Tetradrachm. After 146 b. 0. . . 11, 88, 159 

Apamea (Phrygia). [In ivy- wreath, cista 
inystica, from which issues serpent.] Bet), 

LENTVLVS IMPERAToR KAZ- 

ToPO[]E “- “] Bow-ease between two 
serpents. In field 1. bow and [AlTTA, r. 
double flute. Cis/op/jorwa 56-53 b.c. . . 88 

Mithradates VI the Great of Pontus. 

Head of Mithradates i\, diademed. Eev, 

BA:^lAEn€ M 10 PAAATOV EV- 

riATOPO^ stag 1 . browsing. In field, 
star and crescent, two monograms, and 
BKZ (223) ; below 0 . The whole in ivy- 
wreath. Attic Tetradrachm. 76-75 B. 0. . 165 

Asealon. Head of Cleopatra r., diademed. 

[Eev, AZKAAIlNiTnN lEPAZ AZY- 
A O Y Eagle 1 . with palm-branch on i hunder- 
bolt ; in field, monogram and L N 6 (year 

55 %] 50-49 B-o 165 

Arehelaus of Cappadocia. Head of Arche- 
laus r., diademed. Bev. basiaegs 
APXEAA oV+lAonATPlAoZToY 
KTIZTOV Club. DateKB. 15-14B.0. . 165 
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PLATE XL 

Page 

Tarentum. Boy . on horseback r. placing 
wreath on head of horse 5 another boy 
examining horse-s hoof. In held <t>. Bev, 
TAPAe, with shield and trident to 1. on 
dolphin ; below, E and waTes. Concave 
field. 344-334 2*0* • • 62,172,175,181 

Tarentum. Veiled head of Demeter r. In 
front TAP A and dolphin, behind E. Bev. 
TAPANTINUN Taras supplicating Po- 
seidon, In field r. T and star ; below seat, 

K ; on an incision, X. Concave field. 
344-3342*0. . . . . . 60, 175 w 

Etruria. XX Young male head I, wreathed. 

Bev. Bull L, above which, bird flying with 
wreath in beak ; in field I., star ; in exergue 
in Etruscan characters F E L Z P A P 1 (retro- 
grade). Concave field. Mid. IVc. B.c. . 55 

Syracuse. ^YPAKoiSinN Head of 
Athena three-quarter face 1 . ; around, four 
dolphins. Bev. lEYPAKo^iD-N AEY- 
KA^LPI^] Leukaspis, with shield, hel- 
met, and sword, fighting to r. with spear; 
behind him, altar ; in front, ram lying on 
its back. Attic Drachm. Early IV c. B.o. . 187 

Carthage. Head of Persephone 1 . wreathed 
with corn ; around, dolphins. Bev. Horse's 
head 1 . ; behind, palm-tree ; below, Phoeni- 
cian letter ([nsn]?:) = the camp). Concave 
field. Attic Tetradrachm. Mid. IVc. B.c. .9,97 
Hiero II of Syracuse. Head of Hiero I., 
diademed. iBev. BACIAEO^ lEPjQ- 
Nike driving quadriga r. ; above, 
star; in field r. 1 %.] Piece of 32 Litrae. 

270-216E.C 10,164 

Capua. Janiform head. Bev. RoMA Two 
soldiers taking oath over a slain pig held 
by a third kneeling between them. Cam- 
panian drachm. End of IV c. b.o. . . 60 

Rome. Head of Roma r. ; behind, X. Bev. 
RoM/X. The Dioscuri on horseback 
charging to r. Denarius. Shortly after 

s68b.o 47, 53j ^70 j 187 

Rome. Head of Mars r. ; behind, wX. Bev. 

R O M A Eagle r. on thunderbolt. 60 Ses- 
terces. ca. 21 7 B.o, . . . . 54? 99 

Rome. Types as on no. 8 ; behind head, 1 1 S 
Sestertius. Shortly after 268 b.c, . 47.170,187 

Rome, Types as on no. 8 ; behind head, V. 
Quinarius. Shortly after 268 b.o. 47, 170, 187 
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Plate XI {continued), 

.■■..Page 

Home. Head of Jupiter r. laureate. Bev. 
RoMA Victory r. crowning trophy; at 
her feet, a sow (moneyer’s symbol). Tic- 
toriatus . , . . , . . . 47 

Italian Allies. ITALIA Head of Italia r. 

Rev. The Dioscuri riding r. and 1. In 
exergue, in Oscan characters, C. PA PI(ws) 

C. (filius). Denarius, 90-89 b.c. . 99,123 

Italian Allies. Head of Italia L ; inscrip- 
tion in Oscan, MVTlL(ws) EMBRATVR 
Rev, Two soldiers taking oath over a pig 
held by a kneeling man. In exergue, in- 
scription as on no. 13. Denarius. 90-89 b.o. 99,113 


PLATE XIL 


1 /R 3.95 I Rome. Rom a BustofEoma l, In field 

1. :^. Rev, n. ^ERVA Three citizens en- 
gaged in voting; on a tablet in the back- 
ground, n. Denarius, 99-94 b.o. . . 13s 

2 N 10-72 Rome. L* SVLLA Head of Venus r. and 

Cupid 1. with palm. Be??. IMPER ITE- 
R V M Two trophies, lituus and ewer. 
Aureus, 87B.C. . . . 54, 100,171^, 173 

3 ^ 3-87 Rome, F A VST VS Head of Diana r.; 

behind, lituus. Rev. FELIX Sulla seated 
1. ; before him, Bocchus kneeling, holding 
up olive-branch; behind him, Jugurtha, 
hands bound, kneeling. Denarius. 62 b. o. 176 

4 /R 3 92 Rome. L. ROSC Head of Juno Lanuvina 

r. in goat-skin head-dress. Behind, helmet. 

Be®, fab AT Girl bringing food to the 
dragon of Lanuvium. Behind, club. Ser- 
rated edge. Denarius, 70 b 0. . . . 154 

5 M 4-08 Rome. Tivl SICAVR AED CVR [ElX 

S C R £ X A R E T A S Aretas, k ing of Kaba- 
thaeans, kneeling r. beside camel, Rei\ 

[P] HVP(S)AEVS AED CVR C 
HVPSAE COS PREIVER [CA]PTV 

Jupiter in Quadriga 1. Denarius, 58B.C. . 190 

6 M 4«02 Rome, MOfsiETA Head of Moneta r. 

Rev, T. C A R I S I V S Moneyer’s iiistru-* 
ments and cap of Vulcan. The whole in 
%vreath. Denarius. 45B. c. . . , . 145 

T . 3-64 Rome. , CAESAR* DiCT 'PERPETVo 

Head of Julius Caesar r. wreathed. Rev, 

L* BVCA Caduceus, fasces, axe, globe, and 
clasped hands* Denarius. 44 b . c . * . 100 
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Plate XII (contimei). 

Page 

AsiaProvincia. [IMP*IX*TR-PO*V Head 
of Augustus r.] JRev, COM ASIA E Hexa- 
style "temple of RO M • E T A VG V ST • at 40, 
Pergamum. ‘Cistophoric Medallion/ 19 B.o. 89, 189 
Home. [NERO CL A VD. CAESAR AVG. 

GER, P.M. TR. P. IMP. IL Head of 
Neror.] Eev. SECVRITASAVGVSTI. 

S. C. Securitas seated r. before an altar, 
beside which is a torch. In exergue H . 
JDupondius. 54-68 a. n. . . . . . 15 

Borne. CAESAR Head of Augustus r. 

Eev. AVGVSTVS Bulll. Aureus. 27 B.o. 54,165 
Borne. NERO CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. 

GER. P.M. TR P. P. P. Head of Nero 1. 
laureate. Eev. DECVRSIO. S. C. The 
Emperor armed with a spear on horseback 
to r., accompanied by a mounted soldier 
carrying a vexiilum. Sestertius. 54-68 A.n. 15 


PLATE XIII. 



Sardes. MHIPoHoAlC * C APAIC . 
ACIAC • AVAIAC ‘ CAAAAoC - A 

Veiled and turreted bust of the city r. [Eev. 

eni C 0 VA.ePM 0 (hlA 0 V* A-APX* 
CAPAIANON * B • NeOKopHN 

Hades in quadriga r. carrying oJGf Perse- 
phone ; above horses, Eros.] 238-244 A.n. . 91 

Cyzieiis. A V roKparcup !< A I oap Aovjcios A i Aios 
AVpjjAio? HCoMMoAoc AVr^voTo? 

C E Bctffrds 6 V CeBiis G V T vx^s P fl M- 
AIOC HPAfCAHC Bust of Commodns 1 . 
laureate, wearing lion's skin. [ Eeo. K VI f - 
KHNHN NEnKopON Cyzicus stand- 
ing, placing hand on head of horse.] 191-- 
193 A.n. . . . , . . . 91 

Bhoemetalees of Bosporus. Head of 
Hadrian r. Below, 0 KY (429). Eev. 
BACIAeCdC PolMHTAAkoYBustof 
Rhoemetalces r., diademed ; in front, club. 
132-133 A..i>- ..... 18, 86, 210 

Bithynia. A V T oteparop K A I Cap T P A I a^as 
AAPIANOC CGBaaro? Head of Hadrian 
r. Eev. KOI NON BGIGYNIAC Oeta- 
style temple of the Bithynian Koivuv j in 
exergue, prow. 117-138 a. n. . . . 118 
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P 1 .ATE XIII {continues), 

■ Pack 

Abydus. roKparojp KAIcap hoifCLOS 

cenTiMioc ceovHPoc nePTi- 

Nct^" Bust of Sept. Severus r.] Eeo. 6TTI 

APXo*^ro.<f>ABA.npoKAoVABVAH- 

vwv Leander swimming towards lighthouse 
of Sestus, in which stands Hero with lighted 

lamp. 193-21 X A.i>. 176 

Pergamxim. 0€ANl PUMBN Bust of 
Eoma r., wearing tiirreted crown. Rev. 

060 N CVNKAHTOH Bust of the 
Eoman Senate r, Ic-A.n. . . 91, 188 

Conana (Pisidia). [AYToArparajp Kccnrap 
TI^itKiqs Alfcmos rAAASHN^C 
CEBacrroff Head of Oallienus r.l Eev. 
KOfviANSCON Zeus with sceptre ; in 
field,©. 253-268 A. D. . . • . 151 

Samos. [Maptfo? A VP^Aios* KOMgoSos AN** 

T D.v€tvos Bust of Oommodus r.] Bev, 

C A M 1 JQN Cultus statue of Samian Hera, 
wearing polos, round which serpent twines, 
and holding patera with pendent fillet in 
each hand ; beside her, Eemesis, wuth r. 
hand on her breast. 180-192 a. n, . . 169 

Ephesus. [AAPIANOC KAICAP 
OAYMniOC Bust of Hadrian r.] Bev. 
ecf^ecinN Temple of Artemis, contain- 
ing statue of the goddess, and showing 
reliefs in the pediment and 011 the lower 
drums of the columns. [Bibl. Nat., Paris. 1 
129-138 A. n. . . . * 0 169, 174 


PLATE Xm 


T E t ^ Elis. [AYTOKPATCOP AAPIANOC 

Bare head of Hadrian r.] Bev, HA6I[0JN] 

Head of Zeus Olympius of Pheidias r. lau- 
reate. [Biblioth^que Kationale, Paris.] 

117-138 A. n. 175 

2 M 6.73 Caesarea (Oappadocia). [AAPIANOC 

C 6 BACT 0 C Head of Hadrian r.] Bev. 
YnATOCr.nATHPnATp^So.. Figure 
of the Emperor on Mt. Argaeus ; in field, 
sun and crescent. 119-138 a. n. . 12,89,174 
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Plate XIY {continued). 

Page 

AntioeMa (Pisidia). [IMPerator CAESar 
Ltioiws S E P timius S E V E R V S P E Rtinax 
A V G ustus. Head of S. Severus r. laureate. ] 

Urn, COLonia CAESarea ANTfOCHia. 
Senatus Romanns (?). M^n, “wearing Phry- 
gian cap, crescent at shoulders, stands to 
front ; in 1. Nike carrying trophy ; r. rests 
on sceptre; 1. foot on bulPs head ; beside 
him, cock, 193 an a. n. . , . . 95 

Myra (liyeia), [AYTo/c/)aTa;p KAIoap 
tAdpicos A N Ttturiosr ropAlANOC C6 Ba- 
cTTos Bust of Gordian III r. laureate.] Bev, 
MVPeCON Simulacrum of Artemis Eleu- 
thera in a tree which is attacked by two 
men with axes and defended by two snakes. 

238-244 A. n .170 

Alexandria (Egypt). [Avrofepdrcup Kaocrap 
riowAioy AIklvvios 0\ aK€piavbs rAAAlH- 
NOC 6Vo’€j8^s B\rvxv^ CejSacrros Bust of 
Gallienus r. laureate,] Bev, L A (year 4 . 

Bust of Sarapis 1., wearing modius ; behind, 

sceptre. 256-257 a. n 12,90 

Laodicea (Phrygia). [[OVAIA AoMNA 
C B^acr{] Bust of Domna r. In a countei*- 
mark, head of an Emperor. ] Bev, A A O A 1 - 
KenN NenKopnN Tyche holding 
patera and statue of Zeus stands between 
wolf and boar ; in held, TfH (=88). 

211 A.I). . . . . . . 171, 187 

An tiochia (Syria). [KAlZAPoZ 2EBA- 
ZToY Head of Augustus r.] Bev. EToYZ 
A hJ I Khz Tyche of Antioch seated r, on 
rock, holding palm-branch ; at her feet, 
river-god swimming r. In field, YFI A (in 
monogram) ir and another monogram 
(ANTlOX^h 2-iB.c, . . .12,89 

Alexandria (Egypt). [NEPIIj' KAAYs^os- 

KAIZap ZEBacrr^s rEPftaz'WC^s AYTO- 

KparQjp Head of Nero r. laureate.] Bev, 

NEO. at AO. A AIM. Serpent Agatho- 
daemon r., weai’ing skhent, enfolding ears 
of corn and poppy- heads. In front, LT 
(year s). 56-57 a. n. . . . ^ . 12, 90 

Cotiaeum (Phrygia). AHMoC KoTI- 
AEON Beardless head of Demos r. [i^er. 

EH I n. A f A(ov A H MHTP I A N o Y1 H- 
TT 1 Kou A P X ovTos Ko T 1 A E n N (??/*)? and 
(vv in ligature). Helios in quadriga to front.] 
253-260 A.i>. • . • * • 91,188 
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Plate XIY {coniinuedl). 

Page. 

Apamea (Phrygia). AHMOZ Bearded 
bust of Eemos r. Rev. TT. TT € A A T O N - 

Toc nANHrvPiApxot^ AnAMenisi 

Tyche standing to L, in r. rudder, in 1 . 
cornucopiae. 244-249A. n. , « 91,188, 212 

Doeimeum (Phrygia). I€PA * BoVAH 
Bust of the Boule r. [Rev. M A K 6 A O |\| fl N 
[ A]0 K 1 M €[( 1 N ] Fa9ade of hexastyle 
temple.] lie. a.d. . . . . . 188 

Bionysopolis (Phrygia). X€VC TTO- 
THoC AlOhlVConoAeiTHN. Head 

of Zeus Poteos r., wearing taenia. Rev* 

CTPATHroVNToG [C]n[C]TPA- 
To V B. M6AN APoC Personifeation of 
R, Maeander reclining 1 ., in r. reed, 1 . rests 
on ovex'tui’ned uim from which water flows. 

He. A.n. • • . . 91, 126, 171, 187 


PLATE XV- 

I /E 2583 Rome. IMP. CAES. VESPASIAN. 

A VG. P. M. TR. P. P. P. COS. [ 1 1 Head 
of Ve^asian r. laureate. Rev. IVDAEA 
CAPlA.S-C, Judaea seated at foot of 
palm-tree, guarded by soldier. Sesterthis. 

71 A.i>. . . . . . 165, 176, 189 

a N 7-33 Home. I MP. TRAl AH VS AVG. GER. 

DAC.P. M. TR. P. COS.VI.P.P. Bust 
of Trajan r. laureate. i!e». FORVM 
TRAIAH Ai’ch of the forum of Trajan. 

Aureus. 117A.I). . . . 165,174,189 

3 K 2407 Kome. AHTOHIHVS AVG.PiVS P.P. 

TR. P. COS. III Head of Antoninus Pius 
r. laureate. Rev. ROMA AETERHA 
S. C. Roma seated h, holding Palladium. 
Sesie'dim. 140-144 a. n. ' , . . 165, 187 

4 M 6.54 Home. ANTONIHVS Pivs AVG. 

GERM. Bust of Caracalla r. radiate. [ Rev. 

P.M. TR. P. xvili. COS. nil. P. P. 

Jupiter standing r. with sceptre and thunder- 
bolt.] Argenteus Antoninianus. 217 a.i>. . 51 

5 A/ 7-23 Some. DIVA FAVSTIHA Bust of Faus- 

tina Senior r. Rev. AETERNITAS 
Aeternitas standing 1 . holding globe and 
rudder. Aureus. In or after 141 a.d. 165. 188 
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Plate XV [contimied)^ 

Homan. [ANTONlH VS PI VS FELIX 
AVG. Head of Elagabalus r. laureate.] 
Bev. SANCT. DEO SOLI ELAGA- 
BAL. Car drawn by four horses, contain- 
ing stone of Elagabalus shaded by four 
parasols. [Struck at Antioch.] Denarius. 
2l3-"i32l2A I) 

Koman. [DVoCLETi ANVS AVGVS- 

TVS Bust of Diocletian r., laureate.] Bev. 
lOVl CONSERVATORl Jupiter with 
sceptre and thunderbolt standing to 1., eagle 
at his feet; in field S (60), in exergue 
SM A. [Struck at Antioch.] Aureus. 303- 
305Ai>. 

Homan. DIOCLETl AN VS AVG. Head 
of Diocletian r., laureate. Bev. VICTORIA 
SARMAT. Four soldiers sacrificing before 
the gate of a camp. . [Struck at Taier.] 
MiUareme. 286-305 a. n. . . . . 

Homan. [IMP. C. DIOCLETIANVS 
P. F. AVG. Head of Diocletian r. lau- 
reate.] Bev. GENio popvii Romani 

Genius standing to 1, with cowiiicopiae and 
patera ; in field, XX I B ; in exergue, Al^E. 
[Struck at Alexandi’ia.] FolUs. 296-305 a. n. 

Homan. CONSTANTIN VS P. F. AVG. 
Head of Constantine I r. laureate. Bev. 
VOTIS . V . MVLTIS • X . Victory 
writing on shield, supported on column, 

VICTORIA AVG. In exergue, P TR. 
[Struck at Trier.] Solidus. 306-337 a.d. . 
Homan. Dominus Noster HONOR! VS 
P. F. AVG. Bust of Honorius fiicing, 
wearing diadem, and holding in r. mappa, 
in 1. sceptre surmounted by eagle. Bev. 

VOT. XXX. MVLT. XXXX. Seated 

figure of the Emperor, holding mappa and 
sceptre with eagle ; in field, R V ; in 
exergue, CO MOB. [Struck at Ravenna.] 

Solidus. 395-423 A.i> 

Constantinople, dominus Noster ^ ERA- 
Cl^lHS Perpetuus A VI (Augustus). Bust 
of Heraclius I facing, wearing helmet, and 
holding cro.ss in r, Bev. VICTORIA 
AV^Hsta 6 and in exergue CoNoB 
Cross potent on thi*ee steps. Solidus. 610- 
641 A. n. . . , . . . 165 

Homan. D.N. FL.CL- 1 VLI AN VS P. F. 
AV. Bust of Julian II r., diademed. Rev. 
VOT. X. MVLT. XX. in wreath ; below 
which, CoN S. [Struck at Constantinople.] 
Siligua. 361-363 a.d 
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Abbreviattoks in inscriptionsj 197. 

Abdera, standard, 34; in alliance 
"With Ampbipolis, 116; type of 
griffin, 117 ; punning types, 120. 

Abydos, Hero and Leander, 176. 
PL XIII. 5. 

Acanthus (Maeedon), change in 
standard, 205 ; lion and bull, 
174 - 

Aearnania, federal coinage, 108. 

Accent in Eoman inscriptions, 217. 

Accusatixe, names of deities in, 186. 

Achaean league, coinage of, 10, 112. 
PL IX. I. 

Acragas : see Agrigentum. 

Acropolis of Athens as type, 174, 

Aetian era, 201.' 

Adada (Pisidia), 198. 

Adjectives naming issuing au- 
thority, 180. 

Adranum (Sicily), 43. 

AduUeration of coinage, 31, 68, 71 ; 
penalty for, 105. 

Aediles, coins signed by, 138. 

Aegae (Aehaea), foi-in of 7, 209. 

Aegeae ' Cilicia era, 201 • form of 0, 

-. 211 . ■ ■ ■ ■ , , 

Aegean Islands, standard, 36. 

Aegina, early coinage, 6,8 ; quality, 
13 ; electriim of (? ', 14 ; Aeginetic 
standard, 34 f., 223. PL II. i. 

Aegiiim i Acdiaea), rj/xio/SektVj 196. 

Aernilxus Seauros, 190. PL XII. 5. 

Aeneas at Xow Ilium, 176. 

Aenus (Thrace), standard, 38 ; type 
of Hermes, 169,206. 

Aetna, coins of, 200 ; Aetna-Ihessa, 

id. 


Aetolia, federal coinage, ro8 ; per- 
sonified, ih. PL Vlil. 6. 

Africa, alliances in, 1 18. 

Agathocles of Syracuse, 10 ; titu- 
lature, 18 1. 

Agonistic inscriptions, 192 f. j table, 
193- 

Agrigentum (Acragas), gold coinage, 
42 ; deeadiWhms, 65 ; eagles and 
hare, 163; artists’ signatures, 
195; forms of a, 208 ; v, 21 1 ; 
O’, 214. PL III. 9. 

Agyrium (Sicily), 43. 

Ajax, son of Oiieus, 187. 

Alabanda (Caria), 200. 

Alaesa (Sicily), 113. 

Alba Pucentis, 59. 

Alcaeus at Mytilene, 186. 

Alexander of Epirus, style of coins, 
164. PL Till. 3. 

Alexander of Pherae, 8r, 180. 

Alexander HI of Maeedon, the 

• Great, coinage, 81, 82 ; standard, 
38 ; decadrachms, 65 ; quality, 
13; types, 17 1 : represented as 
Heracles, 172 ; at Sagalassus, 175 ; 
imitations of his coins, 10, ii, 38, 
177. PL Til. 4, 5. 

Alexander II of Syria, Zebina. gold 
coin, II. PL Till. 8. 

Alexandria (Egypt), 12, 14, 89; 
cessation of Greek coinage, 92 ; 
inscriptions, 190 ; personifica- 
tions, 188 ; Eoman mint-marks, 
140. Pi. XIT, 5, 8; XT. 9. 

Alexandria Troas, gold, 87 n. 

Alliances, 102 f. ; within the union 
of S. Italy, 104. 
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Alloys, 13, 16 ; testing of, 24. See 
aUo Adulteration. 

Altar as type, 171. 

Amasia (Poiitns), altarof, 171. 

Ambiaiium (Gaul), mint-marks, 
228. 

Amblada (Pisidia), title, 184. 

Amenanus, river, 187. 

Amphaxiiis, 109. 

AmpMctiones of Delphi, 8x, T17. 
PI. V. 7. 

Amphipolis (Macedon), standard, 
34 5 a Macedonian mint, 109; 
mint-mark, 178; facing head, 
163 ; race-torch, 172. PI. V. i. 

Amyntas of Galatia, gold pieces, 
87 n. 

Anastasius I, bronze coinage, 53. 

Anaxilas of Pliegium, types con- 
nected with, 175. 

Anazarbus (Cilicia), F.E., P.P., 191 n. ; 
yvpLPacfiapxiOf 193 n. 

Ancyra (Galatia), 172. 

Animal types, 16 1, 173. 

Anthius, river, 187. 

Antimachus of Bactria, poidrait, 
164. P1,VIIL4. 

Antiochia—Alabanda, 200. 

Antiochia \Oaria), bridge over 
Maeander, 174 ; avvapx'tci, 193 n. 

Antiochia (Pisidia), type of Men, 
95 ; Vicioriae DBD. J\W., 198. PI. 

XIV. 3. 

Antiochia (Syria\ apjvpoisoTtua at, 
131 n. ; coinage ahe\(poov 5 ?Jgcuj/, 
1 13 ; silver under the Empire, 12, 
14, 89 ; standard, 34 ; tetradrachms 
3 denarii , 74 ; coins with S. ( 7 ., 94 ; 
titles of Tngan at, 182 n.; erors 
P€ov hpov, 196 ; Eoman mint- 
marks, 228. PI. XIV. 7 ; XV. 6, 7. 

Antiochus II of Syria, form of od, 

■ ■' 214.: 

Antiochus III of Syria, defeat at 
Magnesia, ir. 

Antiochus IV of Syria, Epiphanes, 
and the upyppofcoireia, 13 1 n, ; titles, 
185 j Athenian coin, 122; form 
of cr, 214. PL IX. 8. 

Antiochus VI of Syria. PI. X. 4. 

Antiochus VII of Syria and Simon 
Maccabaeus, 85. 

Anton inianus, 51, 53. 

Antoninus Pius, titles, 182. PL 

XV. 3. 


Antoni us (M.), quality of coins, 14. 
Apamea (Phrygia), Noah’s Ark, 170 ; 

form ofo, 212. PL X. 6 ; XIV. lo. 
Apamea (Syria), 113. 

Aphrodite as type, 169 ; temple at 
Paphos, 174. 

Apollo as type of Lacedaemon, 169, 
206 ; 'Apxayiras, 113 ; at Amphi- 
polis, 163; slaying Python at 
Croton, 170; with wind-god, at 
Caulonia, 17 £. 

Apollonia (Illyria), standard, 40 ; 
magistrates’ names, 121 j form of 
e, 210. 

Aptera (Crete), artist’s signature, 

195 - 

Apulia, Tarentine standard in, 63. 
Aquileia, mint-marks, 228. 

Arabia, standard, 33, 

Aradus iPhoenicia\ standard, 33, 

PL VII. 5. 

Arcadia, federal coinage, 81, 107 ; 
full-face coins, 164 n. ; artists’ sig- 
natures (?), 195 juS(€Aoy), 196 jfoim 
of (% 209; use of koppcij 215. PL 
11 . 8 . 

^rcas ancPIIermes at Plieneus, 170. 
Archaisms on coins, 153, 162, 203. 
Archelaus I of Cappadocia, 165, 
PI. X. 9. 

Arehiteclural types, 206. 

Arehons in Asia Minor, 128. 
Arelatum (Gaul), mint-marks, 228. 
AretasofNabathaea, 190. 

Areus of Sparta, 82. 

Argaeus, Mount, at Caesarea, 89, 

174* 

Argo, representation of, 189. 

Argos, iron coin, 17, 18, 

Ariminum, standard of, 49 n. 
Aristotle’s conception of money, 67., 
Armenia, representation of, 187. 
Arsaces I of Parthia, .10. 

' Artemis as type, 1 69 ; coin' of S icyo n 
dedicated to, 197 j temple at 
Ephesus, 174; fk€v 0 €pa, 170, 
18433 . ; the stag her symbol, 79 11., 
168. PL T. 4- 

Artists : see Coin-engravers. 
Aryandes, 84 n. 

As of Central and Northern Italy, 
59 ; of Lueeria and Yonusia, 63 ; 

■ of Rome, 45 ; fall in wcdght, 46 L ; 
Roman imperial, 50; of i-urre 
coppei-, 16. 
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Ascalon (Judaea), poi'fcrait of Cleo- 
patra, 165. Pi. X. 8. 

Asia Minor, local standards, 38 ; 
restrictions of coinage under 
Rome, 12, 87. Asia Provincia, 
PI. XII. 8. 

Asiarcli, office of, 129. 

Aspendus (Pampliylia), types, 172 ; 
convention with Selge, 106. 

Asylum, right of, 184. 

Athena as type, 169, 17T. 

Athens,earliest coinage, 8, i5in. ; its 
quality, 13, 68 ; gold, 9 ; weight 
of gold drachm, 3,1 ; eiectrum (?), 
14 ; denominations of silver, 64 ; 
archaism, 162, 203, 209 ; type of 
Athena, 169 ; treatment of head, 
161 ; olive-spray, 168 ; coinage of 
‘new style,’ ii ; mint-marks, 
130 ; monetary officials, 121 f. ; 

(5 181 ; gold of Mith- 

radates, 87, 200 ; forms of a, 20S ; 

A, 2 10 ; type of Acropolis, 1 74 ; rela- 
tion of Athens to subject- allies, 83 ; 
Attic standard, 38, 223. See also 
Euboic-Attic. Attic tetradrachms 
tariffed disadvantageonsly, 73. 
Ph il. 2; IV. 3 ;IX;7, 8. 

Athletic types, 172. 

Attributes of deities as symbols, 
178. 

Audoleon of Paeonia, form of o, 212. 

Augusta Trevirorum, mint-marks, 
229. 

Aiigustl, cult of, 183. 

Augustus, restores tresiiri moneiaks^^ 
J34 ) eoin with his poi'trait, 165 ; 
with quod viae mnn. siint^ 190. PI. 
XII. 8, 10 ; XIV. 7. 

Aurei, Roman, 54. 

Authority indicated hj types, 171 ; 
by" inscriptions, i8q. 

}>aal-Tars as type, 169. 

Baljylonian weight -system, ' 27 ; 
standard, 32, 222, 223 ; , dis- 

tribution, 33. 

Bactria, coinag<i <d‘, 10. See aUo An- 
ti machus, Diodotus, Eucratides. 
Nickel coins, 16. 

Ihdetium (Calabria), form of 210. 

Bankers, supposed private issues, 

79 * . . . 

Barbarous iinitationsof Greek coins, 
9, 203, 204. 


Bars of metal as currency, 5 ; of 
gold from mint at Sirmio, 136, 

137- 

Barter, I. 

Basin for oil, 193. 

Berenice and Ptolemy I, 185. 

Billon, 16. 

Bisaltae, standard of, 34 ; form of 
0, 209 ; of A, 2 1 1. 

Bithynia, Kotvovof) 118. PI, XIII 4. 

Bhinks, preparation of, 143 f., 148. 

Boards of magistrates, 129. 

Boats, names of) 193. See also 
Galley. 

Boeotia, shield of, 168 ; federal 
coinage, 107 ; form of a, 208. 

Borders, 158 ; of dots in imperial 
times, 204. 

Bosporus Oimmerius (Crimean 
district), gold coinage, 13, 33, 86 ; 
T€tnal 0acri\icos, 189 ; form of a, 
208. 

Bottiaea (Macedon), 109. 

Boul 4 personified, 91, 188. 

Bra si das in Thi*ace, 205. 

Brass, Roman, 15, 50. 

Brescello, hoard of, 218. 

Britain, restriction of coinage, 87. 

Bronze, as a medium of exchange, 
41 ; first used for coinage, 9; itvS 
impopularit,Y in Crete, 69 ; quality 
of, 15 ; use in Sicily, 43 ; Italy 
and Rome, 41, 44 f . ; Soutli Italy^ 
63; Etruna,57; cessation Roman 
Republic, 49 ; coinage of Roman 
colonies, 93; of provinces under 
Empire, 91. See also Copper. 

B run disium, standard, 49 n. 

Bruttians, coinage of, 61, 109. 

Brutus, coins with KOSfiN, 8'6; with 
portrait of L. Junius Brutus, 186. 

Bull, human-} leaded, 161, Sardes, 

■ FI I. 8, 9 ; Samos (?;■, PI. I., 12. 

Buthrotum, X38, 

Byzantium, iron coinage, 9, 17 ; 
standardof silver, 34 ; convention 
with Chalcedon , 106 ; mint-marks, 
178, 194; form of J3j 208, 209; 
abbreviation for KaPaap, TgS ; im- 

' perial silver, 90. , Pi IX. 2, 3. 

Caecilius Metellus (M.), type, 176. 

Oaepio : Serviiius. 

* Caeretan, right/ colonies with, 

■ 92-;.: , 
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Caesar, coinage, 100 ; increases 
moneyersto four, 134. PL XII. 7. 

Caesarea (Cappadocia), coinage 
under tlie Empire, 12, 14. 89; 
inscriptions on, 190, 196; Mount 
Argaeus, 174. PL XIV. 2. 

Calpurnius Piso Caesoninns, 191. 

Galymna, form of incuse, 158 n. 

■ PLI.14. 

Camarina i,Sicily) gold, 42 ; aidists* 
sigiiatures, 194. 

Camirus (Rliodes), eleetrum, 14. 

Camp coinage of Carthage, 98. 

Campania, Roman eleetrum in, 70 ; 
Campanian standard, 34, 60, 6r, 
223. See also Capua. 

Camulodunum, mint-marks, 228, 

Canting or punning types and 
symbols, 120, 176. 

Capricorn of Augustus, 172. 

Capros, river, 171. 

Capua, gold, 60 ; eleetrum, 15, 61. 
PL XL 7. 

Caracalla, gold, 87 ; antoninianus. 

51, 53. Ph XV. 4. 

Caria, silver in imperial times, 90. 

Carisius (P.), ico. 

Carisius (T.), 145. PL XII. 6. 

Carteia (Spain), 138. 

Carthage, begins to coin, 9 ; military 
coinage, 97 ; eleetrum, 15, 71; 
standard, 34; heavy denomina- 
tions, 65 ; Roman colony, 136 n. ; 
Roman mint-marks, 229. PL 

' XL 5. , 

Carthago Nova, 138. 

Cast coins, 73, 1554 casting of 
blanks, 143. 

Castor and Pollux on Roman silver, 
'170. ■ ■ 

Catana (Sicily) gold, 42 ; artists’ 
signatures, J94, 195; form of a, 
208 j in alliance witli Leontini, 

1 15 : coins with name of Aetna, 

■. ■ 200. 

Caulonia (Bruitium), a member of 
South Italian union, 103 ; type of 
Apollo with wind-god, 1 71 4 
treatment of human figure, 161, 
PL III. 3. 

Gelenderis (Cilicia), standard, 36. 

Centeiiionalis, 52. 

Chalcedon, convention with By- 
zantium, J06 ; abbreviation for 
Kmcrap, 198. PL IX. 4. 


Chalcidiee, standard, 34, 38 4 federal 
coinage, 108. PL V. ii. 

Chalcis and the Euboic standard, 
37; standard of Ciialcidian 
colonies, 36. 

Chalcus. 37, 64. 

Chariot-types at Syracuse, 172, 193 ; 
to front, 164 n. 

Chersonesus Tauriea, kXevBepas, 184. 
Chios, standard, 39, 223 ; names of 
denominations, 196. PL I. 16. 
Chrysopolis, the plant, 24. 

Cilicia, spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
under Pei'sia, 84 ; under Seleu- 
cidae, 85. 

Cimon, coin-engravGr.s of this name, 

193, 195. 

Circular incuse, 153. 

Cistophori, 12, 39, 87, 88, 224. 
Cities personified, 187 ; titles of, 
183. 

Cius (Bitlnmia), 190. 

Clay moulds for casting coins, 157. 
Clazomenae (Ionia), iron coins, 
72 n.; artist’s signature, 195; 
X(aX/toGj), 196. 

Cleopatra, portrait at Asealon, 165 ; 

at Patrae, 85. PI. X. 8. 

Clodius Macer, loi n. 

Cnidus, coinage of 394 b.c., 112; 

head of Aphrodite, 206. 

Coin, definition of, 2. 
Coin-engravers, status of, 131 5 sig- 
natures, 194, 

Coining, processes of, 143 f. 

Cologne, 94, 

Colonies, Greek, 116; Roman, 92 ; 

monetary officials, 136. 

Colophon (Ionia), yj.uo06Kiov and 
TirapT7]i.i6pioVf 196. 

Colybrassus (Cilicia), jvppafrmpx^cij 
I 93 I 1 * 

■Commemorative inscriptions, 189. 
Commercial alliances, . .102 ,iV; 

■ theory of coin-types, 1,66. 
Commodus as Roman Hercules, 91 , 
PLxm. 2.8. 

Common manah, 29 ; noriii, 30, 

322-, 

. Complimen tn ry issues, 189; I u - 
scriptions, iqo ; allianct's, foa. 
Conana (Pisidia), PL XIII. ■ 7. 
Concave fabric, 154, 155, 
Constantine the Great, coinage, 52. 

■■ (55. PL XV. ro. 
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Constantinopolis, niint-niarks, 194, 
228, 229. PL XV. 12. 13. 

Consul, authority over coinage, 132 ; 
title, 182 ; abbreviated €0s, 198, 

Copia = Lugdununi, 93. 

Goponius (C.;, praetoi’, 100. 

Copper, 15, ,16; sources, 22;. im- 
portance in Italy and Egypt, 22n. ; 
relation to silver, 37. See also 
Bronze. 

Cora (Latiiim), 59. 

Coresia (Ceos), sepia- type, 173. 

Corcyra, begins to coin, 8, 9 ; types, 
XI 7, 177; xnagisti'ates’ names, 
121 n. ; names of boats, 193, 194; 
Corevraean standard, 40. 56, 117. 
PL II. 7. 

Coriinium, 113. 

Corinth, early coinage, 8 ; quality, 
13; type of Athena, 169; use of 
koppa, 215 ; a Eoman colony, 93, 
94 n. Corinthian standard, 41, 
223 ; origin of South Italian stan- 
dards, 61. PL II, 5, 6; IV. 6. 

Cornelius Sulla : see Sulla. 

Corporation s, coins issued by, 129. 

Cos, discobolus of, 162, 172 ; form 
of O', 213. 

Cotiueum (Phrygia y PL XIV. 9. 

Cotys of Thrace, Kdruos xa/)a/i:T?7p, 
180 n. 

Countries personified, 187. 

Grag’us (Lycia), iii. 

Ci’enides (Macedon), gold of, 9, 20. 

Crete, standard, 36 ; cistophori, -39 ; 
silver in imperial times, 90. 

'Crimea : see Bosporus Gimmerius. ' 

Croesus, coins ascribed to, 7. PI. I. 
8, 9. ■ 

Cross as type, 171. 

ih-otou (Brutiiiim), a member of 
South Ihiliaii tuiion, 103 ; in alli- 
ance with otlior towns, 104, 115; 
hhai'os die with Metapontum, 151 : 
tripod- type, 171 ; Apollo and 
Python, .170 ; use of Jeoppa, 215. 

Cumae .Campania), gold, 60 ; type 
of mussel, 173 ; i\mii of inscrip- 
tion, i8x. 

Cylnde as type, 169. 

Gydoii at G^tlonia, 170. , : 

Cydonia (Crete), Cydon as; type,' 
170; artist’s signature, 195. 

(■‘ypruN spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
standard. 33, 36; gold, 84. 


Cyrenaica, adopts coinage, 8 ; elec- 
trum, 14; standard, 34 ; Cyre- 
nians in alliance with Samians 
andlalysians, 114; coinage under 
the Ptolemies, 85 ; federal coins, 
1x3; silpliium type, 173. PL I. 
15 ; v. 3. 

Cyzicus, electrum coinage, 14; 
standard, 33 ; divisional system, 
65 ; discount on electrum, 70 : 
tunny- type, 166 f. ; monstrous 
types, 161 ; birth of Erichthonius, 
170 ; Pleiades and serpents, 112 ; 
coin of Pharnabaziis, 96 ; relation 
of symbol to type, ii9f., 179; 
archaistic retention of Incuse 
square, 153, 203 ; Eoman mint- 
mai'ks, 228, 229. Pi. I, 3, 5 ; V. 
6, 8; XIII. I. 


Damastiuin (Epirus), mining im- 
plements on coins, 21 n. 

Baric, 13 ; weight of, 30. 

Batames, satrap, 96. 

Bates, how indicated, 201 ; inscrip- 
tions i*elating to, 196. 

Bating of coins, 199 f. 

Bative, names of deities in, i86; 
Greek dative -Latin ablative (?;, 

13911- 

Bebasement of coinage under the 
Empire, 13, 14. See also Adul- 
teration, Begradation. 
Beeadriichms, 64 f. 

Becargyrus, 54. 

Becennalia, 190. 

Decorative types, 177. 

Becussis, Eoman, 49. 

Bedicatoiy formulae, 127 ; graffiti, 
197 - 

Beduction from 'weights by mint. 
30, 31. 

Begradation of standards, 26, 31, 
156 ; in size, 156; in quality, 205 : 
a sign of date, 205. 

Deification of rulers, 185. 

Deities as ■ types, 169; named on 
coins, 186. 

Delphi, ’ coinage of Amphietloxies, 
..■81,117, 169? in. alliance with 
.S.ide,.io2. -PLV. 7. , 

; Beinareteion,-..' style of, 159, 161; 
date of, 200. 

Bemetrias (Thessaly), 309. 
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Demetrius Poliorcetes, lOj 175. PI. 
VII.7, 10- 

Bemetrius I, of Syi’ia, Soter, ii. 

Demos personified, 91, 188. 

Denarius, history of, 47, 48, 53 J 
basis of Western coinage, 86 ; 
made universal money of account. 
73? 89 ; double denarius of Dio- 
cletian, 51. 

Denominations, 64 ; how far in- 
dicated by types, i63 ; named on 
coins, 196, 

Dextans of Teate and Venusia, 62. 

Didrachm, 64, 69. 

Didyma, 80, 191, 

Dies, 145, 149 f. ; hinged together, 
204 n. ; differences in, 130 ; com- 
munity of, 150. 

Diobol, 64. 

Diocletian, monetary reforms, 5T, 
53, 54 ; mint-marks on coins, 140. 
PL XV. 7-9. 

Diodotus of Bactria, 10. PL VIII. i. 

Dione as type, 169. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, debased 
coinage, 17, 70. 

Dionysopolis (Phrygia), 91. PL 
XIV. 12. 

Dionysus, head of, type of Naxos, 
162 ; KriCTTi;?, 186. 

Discobolus of Cos, 162, 172. 

Discount on silver of Asia Minor, 
87 ; on electrum, 70. 

Divisional system of Asiatic stan- 
dards, 64 ; of Corinthian, 51. See 
aZso Denominations. 

Docimeum (Phrygia), PL XIV. ii. 

Domna, Julia, Pi. XIV. 6. 

Drachm, origin of name, 5 11. j of 
Athens, 64 ; Didyma, 191 n. 

Dupondius, 15, 49, 50, 

Duumviri in Eoman colonies, 136, 
138. 

Dyrrhachium (Illyria), standard, 
40 ; magistrates* names, 121 ; 
form of €, 210. PL IX. 6. 

Eagles and hare, type of Agrigen- 
tum, 163. PL I. 15. 

Ecclesia personified, 188. 

Edessa (Mesopotamia), imperial 
silver, 90. 

Edoni, Getas king of, 81, i8in. ; 
use of 7, 210. P^I. II. 9. 

Egypt, system of weights, 27 ; 


standard of coinage, 34. See also 
Ptolemies, Alexandria. 

Elagahalus. PL XV. 6. 

Electrum, composition of, 14 ; dis- 
tribution, 14, 15 ; early coinage, 
8; supposed private is, sties, 79; 
divisional system of Asiatic elec- 
trum, 65 ; debased character, 70 ; 
at Syracuse, 43 ; in Campania, 
61, 70 ; at Carthage, 71 ; at 
Cimmerian Bosporus, 86. 

E’eusis, sanctuary coinage, 8r. 
PL IV. 5. 

Elis, type of Victory on basis, 163 ; 
of Zeus, 169; arciiaistic use of 
125; artists* signatures (?), 194, 
195. PL V. 2 ; XIV. I. 

Emesa, silver under Kome, 89, 

Emperors, ciiltus of, 118 ; titulature 
of, 182; identified %vith deities, 
9t ; their femilies, 230! 

Epaminonda?, coin of, 124. 

Ephesus, electrum, 79 n. ; gold of 
87 84B.C., 39, 87 ; cistophori, 39 ; 
coinage with Heracles and ser- 
pents, 1 12; imperial silver, 90; 
Tu dya96v personified, 188 ; type 
of Artemis, 169 ; temples, 189 j 
temple of Artemis, 174 ; UpaTrfifxiq^ 
189 ; neocoraies, 183 govern , 
l7r€x«p., 127 ; Sifipaygor, 196 ; mint- 
mark, 178. PI. I. 4; VIIL 5; 
XIII. 9. 

Epidauriis, PL IX. I. 

Epimeietes, 127. 

Epii'us, type of Zeus and Dione, 
169; federal coinage, 108. See 
also Alexander of Epirus. 

Eras, 201 f. 

Eretria, 107, 

Erichthonius, birth of, 170. 

Eryx (Sicily), in alliance with 
Segesta, 115. 

Etruria,, spread of .coinage to, 9 ; 
standards, 38, 55. PL III. i ; 

XI. 3. 

Euboea, electrum, 14 : early silver, 
8 ; standard, 38 ; cow-typo. 173 ; 
types indicating denomin.'diojis, 
66 ; federal coinage, 107 ; form of 
a, 208. PL II. 4. 

EuhoiC'Attic standard, 38, 223 ; 
discarded in Ohaicidico, 205 ; 
combined with Sicel system, 42 ; 
in Etruria, 56. 
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Eucratides of Bactria, ^ medallion/ 

^5. 

Evaenetiis, eoin*engraverj 193, 194. 

Exchange, stages in development 

of, I. 

Fabric, 143 ; an indication of date, 
203. . 

Facing head on coins, 163 ; quad- 
riga and riders, 66. 

False nioneying, 72, 73 ; moulds 
used by false moneyers (?}, 157. 

Faniiiia monetalis, 135. 

Faustina I, PL XV. 5. 

Faustina 11 , die of, 149, 150. 

Federal coinages, 10, 103 ; under 
Eome, 88. 

Festival coinages, 91, 118, 191!; 
inscriptions, 192. 

Fiesole hoard, 220. 

Finds as evidence for dating coins, 
217. 

Fish«shaped coins, 3, 156. 

Fiaminian Way restored, 190. 

Fiamininus, T. Quinetius, gold coin, 

99. 

Flan : $ee Blank. 

Follis, 51 f. 

Forgery: see False money ing. 

Forum of Trajan, 189, 

Founders named on coins, 187, 

Cades (Spain), 93, 95. 

Galley, as type, 173 ; racing- gallej’-s, 
193 - " ■ 

Gallienus, Pi. XIII. 7 ; XIV.. 5. 

Games : see Festival. 

Gaulish coinage, origin, 9, 10 ; imita- 
tions of coins of Philip II, 177 ; 
of Rhocia, 178; leaden and tin 
coins, 16; coinage restricted by 
luune, 87. 

Gela (Sicily), gold coinage, 42 ; 
hurnaii-headed bull, 161 ; form 
of 7, 209. PI. III. 7. 

Genitive, magistrates’ names in, 121, 
127 ; deities’ names in, 186. 

Oerousia, porsoniEed, 91, j88. . 

Getas, king of Edoni, 8i,',x8i n: j use 
of 7, 210. PL II. 9. 

Glass coin-weights, ik ,, 

Gold, sources of, 19; quality la 
coinage, 13 ; gold-unit equated. to 
ox, 27 ; gold -standard, 33, 222, 
223 ; relation of gold to silver, 
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42, 75 ; becomes important in 
coinage, 9; in Etruria, 55 ; at 
Rome, 54 ; in South Italy, 60 ; in 
Sicily, 42 ; issued by subjects of 
Macedoii and Persia, 84 ; dis- 
appearance fi’om Greek coinage, 
1 1 ; regulation of, under Rome, 86. 

Gomphi (Thessaly), form of 7, 209. 

Gordian III, PL XIV. 4. 

Gortyna (Crete), goddess in tree, 
163 ; foreshortening of figures, 
164 n. ; barbarous imitations, 204 ; 
introduction of bronze, 69 ; form 
of 7, 209; of t, 211 ; of O’, 213. PL 
IV. 2, 4. 

Graffiti, 197. 

Grains of corn used to determine 
weight-unit, 27. 

Grants of right of coinage, 85, 88. 

Graeco-Asiatic standard. 32. 

Graving-tool used for coin-dies, 149. 

Gygesof Lydia, coins ascribed to, 7. 

Gymnasiarch, 193. 


Hadrian, travels of, 176. PL XIII. 
3, 4, 9 ; XIV. I, 2. 

Plaliartus (Boeotia), form of spiritus 
asper^ 210. 

Halicarnassus, Pbanes of, 79 n. 

Harbours of Zancle and Side, 173, 
174. 

Flare at Rhegiiim and Messana, 
175 ; tornby eagles at Agrigen turn, 
163. 

Flatria, standard, 59. 

Head, human, treatment on coins, 
161 f, 

Helioi^olis (Syria), silver coinage 
under Rome, 89. 

Helios as type, 169. 

Hemiohol, 64. 

Hemitetartemorion, 64, 

Hera as type, 169. 

Heraclea (Lucania), gold, 60 ; stan- 
dard of silver, 63 ; artist’s sig- 
nature, 195. 

Heraclea (Thrace), Roman mint- 
marks, 229. 

Heracles, typo of Alexander the 
Great, 171, 172 ; fighting hydra, 
170; strangling serpents, irn, 
173 ; Comniodus as 
*Pafjumo9,gi, 

HeracUus I, PL XV. 12. 
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Heraea (Arcadia), iron coin, i8 ; 
mint of federal coinage, 107. 

Heraldic schemes, 158. 

Herbessus (Sicily), 43, 

Hermes as type, 169, 170. 

Hero and Leander, 175. 

Hicetas of Syracuse, I o, 

Hiero I of Syracuse, founds Aetna, 
200. 

Hiero II of Syracuse, 10 ; XitccKiajTdv 
coins, 113; portrait, 164. PI. 
XI. 6. 

Hieronymus of Syracuse, 10. 

Hieropolis (Phrygia), 127. 

Plimera (Sicily), warm springs at, 
173 ; destruction of the city, 199 ; 
coins with Agrigentirie type, 115, 
207; standard, 3611.; artists’ 
signatures, 1955 form of spiriius 
asperj 210. 

Hippias and the Athenian coinage, 
4I) 69. 

Historical allusions in types, 175, 
207 ; dating by historical evidence, 
199 * 

Hoards, as evidence for dating coins, 
217. 

Holmi (Cilicia), union with Side, 
105. 

Homer represented on coins, 176, 
185. 

Homonoia, 115. 

Honorius, PL XV. ii. 

Horse, Thessalian type, 172 ; symbol 
of Liberty, 173. 

Horseman, type of Tarentum, 172 ; 
seen to front, 16411. 

Hot-striking, 148. 

Household of Emperor in charge of 
coinage, 135. 

Hyporon (Bnittium) and Mystia, 

Hypsaeus : see Plaiitius. 

H^u’galean /ioivdj/, 107. 

lalysxis (Rhodes), allies of Cyrenians 
from, 1 14. 

lasus (Caria), coinage of 394 b.c., 
1 12. PLY. 9. 

Iceni, type of, 177 n. 

Ilium, Xew, type of Aeneas, 176 ; 
types and inscriptions, 186. 

Imitative types, 177. 

Imperator, right of coinage, 98, 

Incuse impression, origin of, 148, 


149; varieties of, 152, 153 ; ^mill- 
sail ’ square, 203 ; revival of in- 
cuse square, 153, 203 ; incuse 
types of South Italy, 152 ; of Les- 
bos, 153. 

Inscriptions, artistic treatment of, 
160 ; classification of, 180 f, ; in- 
dications of date drawn from, 207, 
208. 

Ionian theory of origin of coinage, 
7 ; early coins, Ph I. 6, &e. 

Iron, sources of, 23 j coins, 5 n., 6 n., 
911., 17 ; at Glazomenae, 7211.; 
core of plated coins, 72. 

Island-coins, 8. 

Isthmian games, 192. 

Italia, name of Corfinium, 113. 

Italian Allies, federal issues, 86; 
1 13. PI. XI, 13, 14. 

Italic standard, 61, 223. 

Italy, bronze in, 44 f. ; Northern 
and Central, standards, 59 ; 
Southern, begins to coin, 9 ; stan- 
dards, 60 ; quality of coins, 13 ; 
incuse types, 152 ; monetary 
union, 103; alliance coins, 114. 

Judaea, coinage of procurators, 91 ; 
of First Revolt, 34, 85 n . ; coins 
referring to its subjection, 176, 

189. 

Jugurtha, surrender of, 176. 

Julia Prod a, 186. 

Julian II, PI. XY. 13. 

Junius Brutus (L.), portrait of, 186. 

Juno Moneta, temple of, 141. 

Kheriga of Lyeia, type of Athena 
seated, 206. 

Ivikkar, 28. 

Kings, coinage of, , 10 ; represen - 

. -tation of, 172, PI, I. lo, ii; 
titulature, 181. 

■ ^ Kneeling ’ figures on coins, 158. 

Koina, issues of) 1 1 3, 1 1 8, ' .1 89, ' 1 92, 

Kupfernickel, 16. 

L, numeral sign, 90, 203. 

Lacedaemon, iron cuinago, 9, 17; 
type of Apollo, 169, 206. 

Lampsacus, clectrum c<unago, 1.4, 
70 ; style of staters, 164 ; types 
imd symbols, 120; Heracles and 
serpents, 112. PI. Y, 10. 
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Laoclicea (Plirygia), i*ivers of, 171, 
187 ; coins with Aoy/^ari 'StWicK'qrov, 
91 n.j 191. Pi, XIV. 6 , 

Laodicea (Syria)y coinage 
hrjfjijoov, 1 13; boars at, 174. 

Larissa (Thessaly) , Thessalian mint, 
109; horse type, 172., 

Latin language in Eomaii colonies, 
94 ; colonies with ^ Latin right/ 
92. 

Laurium, mines of, 21. 

Laus (Lucania;, 103. 

Lead, in bi'onze coins, 15 ; coins 
of, 16. 

Leather money, 18. 

Legend : see Inscriptions. 

Legionary coins, loi. 

Leoiitloi (Sicily':', canting type, 176 ; 
in alliance with Catana, 115 ; 
artist’s signature (?;, 194 ; form 
of A, 21 1, 

Lesbos, standard, 33; debased gold, 
70 ; billon, 70 ; divisional system 
of electrum, 65 ; symbol displaces 
type, 120: see also Mvtilene. 
Id. 1.13; IV. 9. 

Letc Matcdon), treatment of human 
hguus 161. 

Letteis forms of, 208 f. ; A—N on 
Athenian coins, 122. 

LeU( Ub ;Ao irnaiiia), 108. 

Leueaspis, 187. 

Lex Cornelia, 73 n. 

Lex Fiaminia, 48. 

Lex lulia peeulatus, 73. 

Lex Papiria, 49. 

Librai coinage, 41 f. 

Ligatures, 207, 208. 

Lindus (Rliodes), Cj'renian allies 
from (?h 1 14. 

Limi, type of Sardes, 173; head of 
lion at Leontini, 176; tearing 
bull, Acanthus, i7.f„ 

Li]>ari liiul from, 2x9. 

iatra, coirsago based on, 41 f., 56, 
57, 62. 

Lueal feat u res as types, 173. 

Lueri ,Lruitium) in alliance with 
Messana, 1J5. 

l.oeri (Opuntii*, type or Ajax, ■i;87. 

Londinium, mint-marks, 228, 229. ■ 

Luoeria ApulbC, standard, 47, 

* Lucuilau ■' coin-;, 100. 

Lugdunum “ Cojna, 93 ; mint* 

njarkn, 22Q, 


Lycia begins to coin, 9 ; federal 
coinage, 88, no; silver under the 
Empire, 90 ; type of Apollo, 169 ; 
of boar, 168, 174. PI. IX. 5. 

Lycos, river, 171. 

Lydia and the invention of coinage, 
6, 7 ; electrum, 14 ; standard, 32. 
PL L I. 

Lydian stone, 24. 

Lyre, PL I. 14. 

Lysimachus of Tlirace, 10 ; imita- 
tions of his coins, ii, 38. PL 
VII. 6 ; IX. 2. 

Lyttiis, form of i and A, 21 1. 

Macedon begins to coin, 8 ; standard, 
34 ; regal coinage, 81 {see also 
Alexander III, Philip IT, Philip 
V, Perseus) ; under Philip V, 
109, 123 n. ; under Perseus, 109 ; 
coins of Zoiliis, 125; coinage of 
the Eegions, 12, 88 ; under Home, 
88, 109. PL X. 5. 

Maeander, river, 187. 

Magistrates, monetary, 119 f. 

Magna Graeeia, see Italy, Southern. 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum (Ionia;, 
coinage of Themistoeles, 71 n., 
85 ; monument of Themistoeles, 
189 ; representation of the Argo, 
189 ; title l/SSojUTj ’Aorias, 183, 
PL IV. I. 

Magnetes (Tbessaly), 108. 

Mallus (Cilicia), standard, 36; Sa- 
cra (!) SewatMS, 188. 

Manah, 28. 

Marks of value in Sicily, 43 ; Borne. 
46 f. ; Etruria, 55 f. : Northern 
and Central Italy, 60 ; Soutli 
Italy, 60 n., 62, 63. 

Maroneia (Thrace), I) ionysiae types, 
■■I73- ■ 

Mansyas of Homan Forum, 95. 

Masmytes, (Lycia), in. PL IX. 5, 

'Massae, 156. ■ 

Massalia, bronze coins, 15; stand- 

ard, 34* 

Maximian, miiit-marks of. 140. 

Mazaeus, satrap, 97. PL IV. 12. 

Measures, Pheidonian, 6. 

Aledal, distinction i'rom coin, 2 n, 

tMedallions* of xVsia Minor, 40. 89. 

Mediolanum, mint-marks, 229. 

Medium, of exchange, i, 26. 

Melos, canting type, 1 76, 
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Memphis, leaden coins, 16, 

M^n, the 0-od, 95. 

Mende (Thrace), Bionysiac tj^pes, 
173 ; change in standard, S05. 

Mesembria (Thrace\ nse of san, 
215 ; mint-mark, 178. 

Messana (Sicily), type of hare, 175 ; 
in alliance with Locri, 115; 
artists' signatures, 194, 195 ; 

foi’m of O', 213 ; see also Messina, 
Zancle. 

Messene (Peloponnesus), type of 
Zeus, 169. 

Messina, find of 1895, 218. See 
Messana. 

Metals, sources of, 18 ; quality of, 
13 ; testing, 23. 

Metapontum (Lucania>, a member 
of South Italian union, 103 ; gold, 
60 ; type of corn-ear, 173 ; shares 
die with Oroton, 15 1 ; artists’ 
signatures, 194, 195. 

Metelius, M. Caecilius, 176. 

Miletus, standard, 38, 224 ; temple- 
coinage, 81, 191. PI. 1. 7. 

Miliarense, 52, 53. 

Military issues, 96 ; in the West, 
97 ; of Rome, 98 f. 

‘Mill-sail* incuse, 152, 203. PI. 

1.5* 

Mina, 28 ; weight-mina and money- 
mina, 31. 

Mines in antiquity, 19 f. 

Mints. Organization, at Athens, 
129 ; at Rome, 139. Building 
seen on coins of Paestum, 146. 
Mints closed in Italy, 12 ; estab- 
lished in provinces, 12 ; issuing 
silver under the Empire, 88 f. 

Mint-marks, 178, 194 ; on Athenian 
coins, 130 ; on Roman, 139, 228, 

Mithradates II of Pontus, portrait, 
164. Pl.Vin.2. 

Mithradates of Pontus, the Great, 
portrait, 165 ; gold coin struck 
at Athens, 87, 122, 200. PI. 

IX. 7 J X. 7.: 

Monarch s, coinage of, 81. 

Money, ancient theory of, 67. 

Moneyer, office of, 124 ff. 

Monograms, 207, 208. 

Monsters as types, 161. 

Montecodruzzo hoard, 220. 

Monuments as types, 174 ; named, 
188. 


Monunius of Illyria, form of u, 213, 
Moulds for casting coins, 156, 157. 
Mountain-types, 174. 

Mule-car at Rhegium and Messana, 

175. 

Municipia, coinage of, 93. 

Mylasa (Caria\ type of Zeus, 169. 
Myra (Lycia), type of Artemis, 170. 
Mystia (Bruttium), in alliance with 
Hyporon, 115. 

Mytilene (Lesbos), electrum, 15 ; 
union with Phocaea, 103 f. ; 
portraits, 186 ; aliianee with 
Pergiimum, «&c., 102. See also 
Lesbos. 


Kabis of Lacedaemon, 82 n., 182. 

Karnes of coinvS, 196. 

Kaucratis, ‘ Silversmith’s Hoard,’ 
218. 

Kaxos (Cyclades), wine-cup, 167. 

PL 11. 3 . 

Kaxos (Sicily), standard, 36 n. ; 
retains cult of its mother-city, 
117 ; types connected with wine, 

~ 3 73; style of head of Dionysus, 
159, 162; of Sxleniis, 159, 162, 
164 n. ; artist’s signature, 195 ; 
coins in Messina find, 218 ; form 
of I', 211 ; of 212. Pi. VI. I, 3. 

Keapolis (Campania), artist's signa- 
ture, 195, 

Keapolis (Maeedon), standard, 34. 

Kemausus (Gaul), ham- shaped 

coins, 3, 4. 

Kemean games, 192. 

Keocorates, 183, 185. 

Keoi, coins issued by, 129. 

Kero, reduces denarius, 53. PL 
XII. 9, ti; XIV. 7. , , 

Kicaea ;(Bithynia), 190. 

Kickel, 16. 

Kicomedia. (Bithynia), coin with 

■ SroAoy, 188;' Roman mint-mark,, 

229. 

Kieopolis (Epirus), silver, 90 j in- 
scription to Kero, 190, 

Kike, personified at Terinn, 187 ; 
seated on basis, Eiis, 163 ; stand- 
ing on prow, Demetrius Peiier- 
cetes, 175; type of sovereignty, 
172 ; name of boat ( ? ) ,194. 

Koah’s Ark at Apameu, 170. 

Komi native, names of cities in, i8r ; 
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of deities, 186; of magistrates, 

I2I, 126. 

Numerals on Roman coins, 217 ; as 
indication of value, 196. 

Numidia, leaden coins, 16: 

Niimmus, 42 ; of Central Italy, 59 j 
of Tarentuiii, 62. 

Obol, 64. See also Greek Index, 
d 0 o\ 6 s. 

Obverse and reverse, 151. 

Oeeiimenical games, 192, 193. 

Officinae of Roman and Alexandrian 
mints, 140. 

Offieinatores, 141, 142. 

Olbasa (Pisidia), form of A, 216 n. 

Olbia (Sarmatia),fish-shaped pieces, 
3, 156 ; cast coins, 156. 

Olodsson (Thessaly), 109. 

Olympian games, 192, 193. 

Olyntiius, head of league of Chal- 
cidice, 108 ; artist's signature (?), 
195 - ■ 

Optio, 141 n., T42, 146. 

Ornamental types, 177. 

Ostia,' mint-mark, 229. 

Owl wdth ci'ook and Hail, 172, PI. 
II. 2. 

Oxide, 25. 

Ox- unit and gold-unit, 27. 

Paestum, xnint of, 93 j coin repre- 
presentiiig striking of money, 
145-148. See also Poseidonia. 

Pale(Cephallenia , tritetartemorion 
of, 196. 

Pamphyiia, spread of coinage to, 9. 

Pandosla (Bnittium), in alliance' 
w'ith Croton, 115; artist’s signa- 
ture, T95 : form of 211. 

.Pannonia, ball-sliaped coins, 3. 

I’anticapaeiun (Chersonesus Tau- 
rica}, gold, 18, 40. PL V. 4. 

Paphos Jjyprus), Aphrodite of, 169; 

■ tionple ctf, T74, 

Papins (CL‘ Mutilus, coinage, 100, 
113. 

Parlais (Rycaonia^ 95 n. 

Parthlu, beginning of coinage,, 10. 
Sec also Vologescs III, Phraates II, 
Tiridates II. 

Patina, 25. 

Pautalia (Thraeo^, personifications 
at. t88. ' 


‘Pegasi’ in Corinthian colonies, 
117. 

Pentobol, 64. 

Perdiccas, base coinage of, 16 n. 

Perga (Pamphyiia), type of Arte- 
mis, 169 ; style of head, 164 ; 
sphinx, 178; form of f, 215; of 
san, 215. PL VIII. 9. 

Pergamum (Mysia), coins struck hy 
prytaneis, 125 ; gold, 87 ; cisto- 
phori, 39; titles of city, 184; coin 
with ^€ 0 affTdv KcfpaXicov ypa{xjjLa- 
127. PL X. 2 ; XIII. 6. 

Perrhaebi (Thessaly), 108. 

Peiv:eus as type, 171. 

Perseus of Maeedon, portrait, 164; 
Maeedon under, 109. Pi. YIII. 
7 ; X, 3 . 

Persia, introduction of coinage, 8 ; 
representation of the Great King, 
172 ; coinage of subject dynasts, 
84 ; of satraps, 95 f. ; quality of 
darics, 13 PL I. 10, ii. 

Persic standard ; see Babylonian. 

Persia, fire-altar, 17 1. 

Personifications as types, 173, 187, 
206. 

Persons, historical, named on coins, 
185. 

Phaestus (Crete), types, 170; 
crncov TO waifia, 180 n ; form of i, 
211. PL IV. ir. 

Phaino- Artemis, 79 n. 

^ Ph a nes,' supposed coin of, 79, i68. 
PL 1 . 4‘ 

Pharnabazus, satrap, 96. PL V. 6. 

Phaselis (Lyeia), galley-type, 172 ; 
form of 4>, 214. 

Pheidon of Argos, 5 n., 6 ; Pheido- 
iiian standard, 40. 

Pheneus (Arcadia), type of Hermes, 
169, 170. PL V. 12, 

Pherae (Thessaly), Alexander and 
Teisiphoniis, 81, 82, 180. 

Philip II of Maeedon, gold, 9 ; 
quality of, 13; style of silver 
staters, 1647 types, 171, 177; 
imitations of. 177 ; grant of 
coinage to Philippi, 83, PL 
vii. I, 2. 

Philip V of Maeedon, portrait, 164 ; 
type of Perseus, 171 ; Maeedon 
under, .109, 123 n. , PL VIII. .7. ' 

Philippi (Maeedon), 83. PL VH. 3. 

Fhlius (Phllasia), form of A, 211. 
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Hiocaea (Ionia\ standard, 33; gold, 
8; debased gold, 70; electrum, 
15 ; divisional system, 65; union 
with Mytilene, 103 f. ; canting 
type, 176 j relation of symbol 
and type, 119; form of </>, 214. 
PL I. 2; IV. 8. 

Phocis, names of strategi on coins, 
124; form of a, 208. 

Phoenice (Epirus), form of 4>, 214. 

Plioenician standard, 32, 33, 222, 
223 ; origin of Campanian, 61. 

Pliraates II of Parthia, 97. 

Pietas, iivia as, 91, 

Piso, see Oalpurnius. 

Pittaciis at Mytilene, 186. 

Plated coins, 71. 

Plautius Hypsaeus (C.), 190. PL 

XIL 5. 

Political alliances, 102, 106. 

Polycrates of Samos, 16 n. 

Polyrhenium (Crete), artist’s signa- 
ture, 195. 

Pompeius Magnus, 100. 

Pontus, see Mithradates II, Mithra- 
dates the Great. 

Populonia (Etruria), PL III. i. 

Portraiture, 10, 164 f. ; disguised, 
172; idealized, 164; on Homan 
coins, 100. 

Poseidon as type, 169, 175. 

Poseidonia (Lucania), fabric, 104, 
152; type of Poseidon, 169; treat- 
ment of human figure, 16 1 ; in 
alliancewitliSybaris, 115 j a mem- 
ber of the South Italian union, 
104; form of 211 ; of cr, 213. See 
also Paestiim. PL III. 2, 8. 

Potidaea (Macedon), 169. 

Potin, j6. 

Prepositions in magistrates’ signa- 
tures, 127. 

Prerogative of coinage, 78. 

Priest ploughing, 95. 

Private coinage, 78. 

Pi ivermiin, capture of, 190. 

Provinces under Eome, 88 f. 

Proconsuls, names on cistoj^hori, 88. 

Pi'ocurators, monetary, 135, 136. 

Prostanna (Pisidia), Mount Yiaros, 
174. 

Prymnessus (Pliiygia) and Synnada 
share one die, 15 1. 

Prytaneis of Smyrna, 124; of Per- 
gainum, 125. 


Ptolemaic drachm, weiglit of, 30, 
31 - 

Ptolemy I, Soter, 10, 85 ; called 
0eo9, 185; coin with ’AAe£dr8p€i or, 
181. PL YII. 9, 

Ptolemy II, Philadelpllus, gold oc- 
tadrachms, 65. PL YII. 8. 
Ptolemy Y, Epiphanes, gold, ii. 
Ptolemy VI, Philometor, 185. 
Ptolemy XIII, Auletes, 14. 
Punning, see Canting types. 

Pythian games, 192, 193. 

Pyxus (Lucania) in the South Italian 
union, 103, 104 ; form of £, 212. 

Quadrans, Eoman imperial, 50. 
Quaestors, coins signed by, 138. 
Quality of ancient money, 68. 
Quatuorvirs, 134. 

Quinarius, history of, 47, 48, 

Eace-horse, type of Ihilip II, 177. 
Eace-torch, type of Ampliipolis, 

172. 

Eates of exchange, 74, 

Kationalis, 135. 

Eavenna, mint-mark, 229. PL XV. 

II. 

Eeduction of Eoman coinage, 47 f. ; 

of Etruscan bronze, 57. 

Eegions of Macedon, 88, 109. 

Eegnal dates, 203. 

Belief, treatment of, 160. 

Eeligious alliances, 117; theory of 
coin-type s, 166; types of religious 
import, 169. 

Eeverse- types, introduction of, 151. 
Ehegium '^Bnittium), standard, 36 
11.; lion’s .scalp, 117: hare, 175; 
coin from Lipari find, 220 ; artis ts' 
signatures, 195. 

Ehoda (Spain), canting type, 176; 

Chiulish imitHitions, 178. 

Ehodes, importance of coinage, 10 ; 
standard, 39, 223; weights as a 
test of date, 205 ; gold coinage, 
9 ; drachms current under the 
Empire, 74, 89 n. ; canting type, 
176; Helios, 169: Heracles and 
serpents, 112, 173; revival of in- 
cuse square, 153, 203; 

196 ; mint-mark, rose, 178. Pi. 
V. 5. 

Ehoemetalees of IJosporiis, form of 
A, 210. PLXni. 3. 
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Rings as currency, 3,. 5. 

Rlver-gods, 171, 187. 

Rome, interfej’enee with Greece, ii; 
regulation of coinage of subjects, 
85 ; military coinage, 98 f. ; made 
a colony, 94 ; Roman provincial 
governors, 139 ; monetary magis- 
trates, 13 1 ; colonies, 92 ; earliest 
coinage, 9 ; Roman pound, 41 ; 
standards of bronze, 44 f. ; of sil- 
ver,, 47, 53 ; of gold, 54 ; w^eight- 
systems, 224, 225 ; reduction in 
size of bronze, 156 ; quality of 
l)ronze, 15, 16 ; electnim., 15 ; 
plated coins, 71 ; adulteration 
of imperial coinage, 71 ; mint- 
marks, 229 ; art of coins, 165 ; 
personifications, 187 ; Roma per- 
sonified, 91, 187 ; forms of letters, 
215 1 PI. XL ‘8-12 ; XII. 1-7, 
9-1 1 ; XV. 1-5. 

Royal manah, 29, and norm, 30, 
32 ; types, 172. 


Sacrificial instruments, 173. 

Sa,gala5sus (J^lsidia), Alexander at, 
175 ; titles of, 207 n. 

Salamis (Cyprus), PI. VII. 9. 

Saiapia (Apulia), form of 214. 

Samos., standard, 33, 39, 224 ; early 
electrum, 38 ; Samians at Gyrene. 
X14 ; coinage vzith Heracles and 
serpents, 112, 173 ; type of Plera, 
169. PI. I. 12; IV. 13; XIII. 8. 

San, forms of, 215. 

Sappho at l^Iytilene, 186. 

Sardes, personified, gx ; lion- type, 
172. PL 1. 8,. 97 XIII. I. 

■Satraps, coinage of, 84, 95 ; portrait 
of satrap, 164. 

Scalptores, 141. 

Scuuirus ; sm Aemilius. 

SeiipTiium, scruple, 42. 

Scyphate fabric, 155. 

Secret mint-marks, 140. 

Segesta (Sicily hunter-god,. 163;' 
in alliance with Eryx, 115; l£dy, 
196 ; form of 7, 209, 

Seleucla i Cilicia), silver coins, 89. 

SelexKua (Syria’', coins 

1 13; form, of 0, 212. ■ . 

Seleucid coinage, 10. See also Antio- 
chus, Seleuciis, Syria.. Seleucid 
era, 201. 


Seleucus I, Kicator, of Syria, 10. 
PI. vn. II. 

Seleucus II of Syria, form of <1, 
213. 

Selge (Pisidia), convention with 
Aspendus, 106. 

Selinus (Sicily), wild celery of, 173 ; 
a canting type, 176; form of 5 , 
209 ; of 214. PI. VI. 2. 

vSemis, Roman imperial, 50. 

Semuncial standard, 49. 

Senate, Roman, bronze coinage, 50, 
^34? 135 1 personified, 91, 188. 

Serdica, mint-mark, 229. 

Serrate fabric, 154. 

Servilius Caepio d 5 *)j 191* 

Sesterce, silver, introduction, 47 ; 
cessation, 48 ; bronze and brass, 
15? 50 ; as mcney of account, 48. 

Sestos (Thrace), Hero and Leander, 
176 ; inscription relating to coin- 
age, 125. 

Seuthes of Thrace, inscriptions on 
coins, 180 n. 

Severus, Septimius, PI. XIII. 5 ; 
XIV. 3. 

Sextantal system, 47 n. 

Shekel, 28. 

Shield on Boeotian coins, 168 ; 
shield-types, 159. 

Shrinkage in casting coins, 156. 

Sicily, spread of coinage to, 9 ; 
weight-system , 224 ; standards, 
36, 38; federal coinage of Timo- 
ieon, 113, 1 91 ; alliancc-coins, 
114 ; Carthaginian coinage, 97 ; 
Sicily personified, 113. 

Sieinius Illvir, 100. 

Sieyon, form of o', 213 : punctured 
inscription on stater, 197. 

Side (Pamphyiia), union with 
Holmi, 105 ; ‘ alliance * with 

Delphi, 102 ; canting- type, 1 76 : 
tariffing and countermarking of 
tetradraehms, 39, 87 ; harbour, 
I73» 174- PL VII L 5 . 

Sidon, earliest coinage, 9; king in 
car, 172 ; walled city, 206. 

Siglos, 31. 

Signatores, 14 1, 142. 

Signatures of magistrate.^, 119, 
132 f. 

Signia, 59. 

'.Silenus, .type of Haxos, 162. 

Siliqua, 54. 
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Sillyum (Pampliylia), cast coin, 
' 157 * 

Silphium, 173. PI. I. 15. 

Silver, sources, 20 ; quality, 13 ; 
relation, to other metals, 75-777 
at Rome, 71, 73 ; in Etruria, 55 ; 
in South Italy, 61; of Roman 
colonies, 93 ; restrictions under 
Rome, 88 f. 

Simon Maccabaeus, right of coinage, 

85. 

Sinope (Paphlagonia),satrapal coins, 

Siris (Lucania), 103, 104. 

Sirmium, gold bars from, 136; 
mint-marks, 229. 

Siscia, mint-marks, 194. 229. 

Sixths of staters, 65, 

Slaves in Greek mints, 130. 

Sloping edges, cause of, 144. 

Smyrna, head of Cybele (city-god- 
dess), 164, 169 ; coins struck by 
prytaneis, 124; Ba vs, 197; titles 
of city, 207 n. ; dedication for- 
mula, 127. PI. VIII. 10. 

Social War, coinage of, 86, 99, 
113 * 

Soldiers* pay, 48 n. 

Solidus of Gonstantiiie, 55, 

Solon reforms the standard, 40 ; 
Solonian weights, 223. 

Sovereignty, coinage an attribute 
of, 82. 

Sparta : see Lacedaemon. 

Sphinx of Artemis, 178 ; of Au- 
gustus, 172. PL I. 16. 

Spiritus asper, representation of, 
210. 

* Spread * tetradrachms, 154, 

Square coins, 154. 

Stag on electrum statei”, 79 n., 16S. 
,„:(PLL4. ■ 

Standards, military, as type, 95. 

Standards of weiglit, 26 f. ; at Di- 
dyma, 191 n. j changes in, 205 ; 
tables of, 222. 

Statues represented on coins, 174, 
206. 

Stellar types, 177. 

Stephanephoros, 130. 

Stratus (Acarnania), 108. 

Striking of coins, 143. 

Strymon, river, 188. 

Style, development of, 160 j an in- 
dication of date, 203. 


Sulla, Faustus Cornelius, 176. PL 

XIL3. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, military coin- 
age, 100 ; type of Venus, 171. 
PI. XII. 2. 

Suppostores, 141, 142. 

Sybaris (Lucania), a member of 
South Italian union, 103 ; in 
alliance with Poseidonia, 115; 
fall of; 199. PL III. 8.^ 

Syedra (Cilicia), yv}xvaawpx^^-> I93 

Symbols, classification of, 178 ; of 
magistrates, 1 1 9 ; of deities, 1 70 f. ; 
on Roman co'ns, 131 ; artistic 
treatment of, 159. 

Synnada (Phrygia) and Prymnessus 
share one die, 15 1. 

Syracuse, gold and silver, 42 ; bronze, 
43; electrum, 15; decadrachms, 
65 ; denominations indicated by 
types, 66 ; coinage of the tyrants, 
10 ; the Demareteion, 200 ; chariot- 
types, 172,* aBKa, 193 ; style of 
head, 161, 163; Corinthian stater, 
205 ; artists’ signatures, 194, 195 ; 
form ^aaiXhsj 212 ; forms of p 
and cr, 213 ; E and H, 209 ; use of 
ko2)pa^ 215. See also under the 
various tyz’ants. PL III. 5, 6; 
VI. 4, 6, 7 ; XL 4, 6. 

Syria, Attic standard in, 38 ; heavy 
denominations, 65; under Seieiicid 
kings, 85. See also Seleueid coin- 
age. 

Table, agonistic, 193 ; of Trapezus, 

176. 

Talent, 28, 

Talos at Phaestus, 170. 

Taras, hero of Tarentuin, 175, 181 ; 
name of the city, i8x. 

Tarentum (Calabria), standards, 6r, 
62, . 223 ; in the' South ■ .Italian 
union, 104 ; gold, 60 ; Taras, ,175, 
181 ; hor-semen, 172. PL XI. i, 2.,, 

Tariffing of coins, 73. 

Tarraeo (Spain), mint-mark, 229. 

Tarsus (Cilicia), Baa 1-Tars, 369; 
walled city, 206 ; loyal inserip- 
tion, 190 *, titles. 184 ; I\ B. and 
r, .P, 191 n, PL IV. 12. 

Tauromenium (Sicily), form of p, 
213, 

Taxation, raising of weights fur, 30, 

Tegea (Arcadia;, iron coin of, 18. 
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Teisiplionus of Pherae, 8i. 

Temenotl'iyrae 127. 

Temesa i Bruttium) in alliance -with 
Croton, 104, 115. 

Temple .coinages, 80, 19 1 ; types, 
.174, 180. 

Teos (Ionia), form of 210. 

Terina (Bruttium), type of Nike, 
187 ; style of coins, 163 ; artists’ 
signatures, 194, 195. PL VL 8. 

Termera (Carla), 8r. 

Termessus Major (Pisidia), type of 
free liox'se, 173 ; dating of coins, 
200. 

Terracotta money, 18. 

Tetartemorion, 64. 

Tetradraehm and didraehm at 
Athens, 64, 69. 

Tetrobol, 64. 

Thasos, standard, 34. 

Thebes (Boeotia), coinage of, 315 
to 288 B. c., 108 ; Heracles aiid 
serpents, 112, 173 ; shield and 
haif-siiieid, 168 ; names of Boe- 
otarchs on coins, 124. PI. lY. 
10. 

TJiemistoeles, satrapal coin, 71, 
85 ; plated, 71 n. ; niGnument at 
Magnesia, 188, 189. PI. lY. i. 

Thessaly, horse-types, 172 ; federal 
coinage, ro8. 

Thessalonica (Macedon), Eoman 
mint-,marks, 229, 

Thibronian money, 97. 

Thrace, early coinage, 8 ; coins of 
Lysimachiis, 10 ; imitations, ii ; 
standard of south coast, 33 ; heavy 
denominations, 65. 

Thuriiim,'head of xithena, 117, 163; 
artists’ signatures (?), 195. PL 

YI.5. 

Thyrrheum (Aearnania), 108. 

Tiinarclius of Babylon, gold, ii. 

Timoleon in Sicily, 113, 191, 205. 

Tin, sources, 23; coins, 16, 17; 
proportion of, in bronze, 15, 16. 

Tiridares II of Parthia, PL X. i. 

Tissaphernes (?\ PL Y. 9. 

Titles of magistrates, 128 ; on Roman 
coins, 132; of rulers, 181; of 
cities, 183. 

Tmoius, elect rum of, 7. 

Token, nature of, i, 2. 

Torch, typo of Amphipolis, 172, 

Touch-stone, use of, 24. . 
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Trade, vdi-ious stages of, i ; colonies 
and, 1 16. 

Trajan, organizes system of coinage, 
135 ; his Forum, 174 ; titles, 182. 
PLXY 2. 

Trapezus '^Pontus), canting type, 
176. PI. lY. 7. 

Tremissis, 55. 

Tressis, 49. 

Tresviri, monetary, 132. 

Trevirorum, Augusta, mint-marks, 
194, 229. 

Tribal unions, 106. 

Triens, 55 ; triental standard, 49 n. 

Trier, mint-marks, 194, 229. PL 
XY. 8, 10. 

Trihemiobol, 64. 

Trihemitetartemori on, 64. 

Triobol, 64. 

Tripod, type of Croton, 17 1. 

Triskeles symbol, 1 10. 

Triumvirs, monetary, 132. 

Tunny at Cyzicus, 166 f. 

Tymnes of Termera, 81. 

Types, reason for use of, 67 ; rela- 
tive positions on tlan, 204 j type 
and symbol, 119 f . ; composition 
of, 158 ; meaning and classifica- 
tion, 166 ; inscriptions naming 
types, 185 ; character of, as a 
sign of date, 205 f. ; distinguishing 
denominations, 65 f. ; personal, 
at Rome, 132 ; of Roman colonies, 
95 ; of Greek colonies, 117. 

Tyrants, debased coinage, 70. 

Tyre, earliest coinage, 9 ; type of 
owl, 172 ; gold decadrachm, 87 r 
silver under Rome, 89, 90. 

Uncial standard, 48. 

Yalues of the metals, relative, 74 j 
of coins, how indicated, 65 f. , 
67, 196, 

Yases given as prizes, 193. 

Vassal rulers, treatment by Rome, 
92. 

Yelia (Lucania), standard, 34, 61, 
63, 223 ; artists’ signatures, 195. 
FI. III. 10. 

, Yenus, tyixe' of Sulla, ! 71. 

Yespasian, PL XY. i. 

Yettii, wall-painting in house of, 

144 f- 

Viaros, Moiint, 174. 
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Vietoriatus, standard of, -fo ; inti*o- 
duction of, 47 ; cessation, 48. 
Victory ; see Mke. 

Vigintivirate established, 135. 
Voiogeses III of Parthia, 207 n. 

Wave-pattern, 158, 

Weighing of precious metal, 5. 
Weights and weight-standards, 
26 f., 222 f. ; weights as a sign of 
'''date, '204. 

Wheel, engraving, 149. 

Wind-god at Caiilonia, 171. 
Wine-cup at Naxos (Cyclades), 167. 
Winged running figure, PI. I. 5. 
Wolf and Twins, 95. 


Wooden money, 18. 

Wreath, use of, 158. 

Zacynthus, form of 210. 

Zancle (Sicily), belongs to South 
Italian union, 103, 104 ; standard, 
36 n,; harbour, 173, 174; in alli- 
ance with Croton, 1 15 ; coins in 
Messina find. 218 ; form of 8, 209. 
See also Messana, PI. III. 4. 

Zeus as type, 169, 171 ; attributes 
of, 178; Eleutherios, 113; Poteos, 
91 - 

Zinc, proportion of, in bronze, 15, 

16. 

Zoilus, coins of, 125. 


11. GREEK 


'AyaOtit', TOj i88. - 
^AyojpoBiula^ 193. 

*A 5 eX<pmf 114. 

’A€TO<i)upoS5 178 11* 

lA&S; 6 BefioSf. 18 1. 

■*‘A^Aa, 193. 

Aia?, 187. 

Aly^j 187* 

Ahyaajjiitfov^ T28. 

"kKovy^ 24 n. 

'AfcpayavroSj 180. 

’'Afcna, 192. 

^AKiiavdpaa^ 192. 

'AM^aifdpeia^ AXcfdj'< 5 p€{.os, 180, 
'A\ 4 ^avdpos<t 175. 

AXefdi^Spoi?, 180. 

AX/fmoSj 186. 

’Ajucmj'os, 187. 

’A.m^ . , ,, 197. 

’Avi&rpie^ 127. 

%\v$viTaTq}^ 139. 

Att/j/x?; i€pd, 189. 

"ApyvpLory 180. 

*Ap7upo/ro7rf Foi', . I29f, 

’^Apyif-pos^ 188. 

’Apywj 189. 

Apwroj I92j 193. , 

'Api(rTvl€{pm)y 194. 

"Apm^iKoiy 81, 180. 

Ap/xeway 187. 

'' AprdfiiTos rm 197. 

'Apxiarp&i^ 129. 

“'Apx®*^? 

’"AffKK7]7ri€Ta^ 192. 

*A€^ffitpm rpia^ 196, 

^Air&dpiov ^pvffVy 196. 

*'A<ruXos^ 184, 

’ArriX^csy 192. 

A^7 )dc;r€ia ‘'ApiO'ra 'Okvpiwta^ 193. 


AvTKpa.^ 198. 

AvTOKpaTcup Kaiaap /r.r.A.j 182. 
AVTOVOpOSj 1 84. 

BaiKeos NdjSwy, 82 n. 

’Baaavirris XiOoSj 24. 

BaffiKcvSy 181 ; B. IBaa’iXewv /c.T.X.j 

207 B. ; paaiXioSj 212. 

Ba t;y, 197. 

B, NeojicopoJVj 183. 

Borpuy, 188. 

BouA?;, 188. 

r. B., 191 n. 
r. r. 191 n. 

Ffpovcr/a, 188. 

r^ra? ^B.do!jvia}v BaaiXi^m^ 181 n. 
r. NcwATopcyr, 183. 

Topdidvfjaj 192. 

Tvpvaaiapxii^f ^ 53 ? yvppa.G'lapx^^ 

191 11. 

AaufcXi, 1 8 1. 

Adrov d7a^d)i;', 20. 

A€Ka€ri^ph Kvpiovy 190. 

AeXipis, 3. 

A€ppcovatQSs 187. 

AeppcoviicoVf 180. 

A^poSy 188. 

And, 127. 

Afa *X®a2bj', 186, 

AmxfiJ', ^55 
AtSpax/^o*'} 9011.5 196, 

A«<5v/4<yj^ (ky) kpri, 80. 

Al^S *EX€Vl^€pltCiy, 186. 

AtxoiXicopj 64 , 

A. Neofwop&ji^ 183. 

ASypari, SwjkXi^toiJj 9111,, 191. 

SIX., 90 B, 
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’EBdoftrj rrjs 'kaia^ 183. 

’E7 ALdvjxwv Up{]j 191. 

Eh alSjva rov's KvpiovSj 190. 
Eicrav'yeiXavros, 128. 

El(X€Xa<rTiKdj 192. 

Eh mv a rovs Kupiovst^ 190. 

EfCKXTjffiaj 188. 

’EXiv&ipa^ 184. 

'EXeiBepof 6^juo?, 188 
'Bp'iropucij pvdj 12911. 

’E^a/reffTiSay, 194. 

■E£a?, 196. 

’EttI, 127. ' 

’’EmpeX'qBivroSf empeX’^ffavTOs, empe- 
XrjTrjSy 127. 

^EmTpSvovj 139, 

^Emf. Katcrap, 18311. 

'Evix€ipdrT€iVj 127, 14311, 

’Eiro^i, 195. 

‘'EtOUJ, 90, 203 ; €TOVS tfK, t€pOV^ €T0VS 
lepov, iTovs veov tepov^ 196. 
E]&!JtFfero(t;), 194. 

Evapxi^cLSf 194. 

EvKXdSuj 194. 

Evp^vovj 194. 

Ev«r€i87?, 183. 

EvTvx'f}Sf 183. 

^Eifemooi' ovToi vaot, 189. 

ZdyicXoVj 17413, 

Zsh'EX^vBiptos, 11^. 

"'BXefcrpoVf yXefcrpos, 14. 

''HAfa, 192. 

'Hpio^iXiVy ypio^oXioVf 196. 
‘HpafeXddas^ 195. 

‘BpaieXTjs'EcopaioSj gi, 

'Hp/fouAf, 140. 

Bedv kloXlv ’'Ajptirmvaif, 186. 

0€aj^ "Ewp^v, 186. 

"iSvpinXyroVf 188, 

0fd 'Pa;pi7, 91. 

0ed ‘^av&T€iva, 90, 
e€pi^€Sj 192. 

SepKfTOKXySj 189. 

0e(i«5oroy Iwcf, 195. 

0 sup '^^dvwXiirGt', iB 6 j 188. 

0 €u$ 'SumXrjTo^j 188. 

0 e 3 j?y'.i 85 , 

057 pa, 194. 

0 i^poDViLOv vdpiapa, g-yxi. 

eu.y 3. 

BvyaTTjp rov ^poVf 129. 


*l€pd (city), 184 ; (contest), 192. 

*Dpd 80UA57, yepovaia^ cnWA^ros, 188. 
^lepaTrrjprjj iSg, 

*l€peh drjpoVj 129. 

‘lepoi d7a;i'€r, 192. 

'lepdy “ArraXewy 'OXvpma Ohovp€- 
viKos, 193. 

^Jepos SrjpoSi 188. 

*lu 0 tj 140. 

’lot/Sata? kaXoiKuias, 189. 

'lov{Xiav) npofcXaip ^pwiSa, 186. 
'ItrTTOKpdTT)^, 195. 

*'laBpta^ 192. 

’IcroTTudfa, 192. 

* 1 ?. Xy., 198. 

Ka^ftptaj T92. 

Kati^or, 113. 

Kaiaapj 182. 

KairerdiXia, 192. 

Ka . , . p =■ Kniffap, 198. 
KaracfTpaTHa^ 97. 

Kepdrioty 54. 

KiA^ATfor, 84, 96. 

KAcvSd’pov, 195. 

Koti^ov, 1 13, 118. 

Koli'ov 'Aaias, 189, 192. 

Kotvdv M 7 ]TpOTTOX€lTS}P 7 WV 

192* 

Koivos Tojp 7 piwv 192. 

KaAAi;8oy, 64, 

Koppa^ ^43 i8o. 

KopoSov 0 a 7 iXt£voyTO$ 6 leoffpos 

190. 

KoirrdVj 14311. 

Koffctiv^ 86. 

KpaTTjfflTTTro'v), 195. 

IvTfVT^y, 187. 
lvvp€, 181. 

Kvpamioi UroXiBpatcp?, 191 11. 

KcDjuoy, 194, 

A Atrpflf, 196. 

AameBaipovlwv, "Ap^XaBimy 184. 
Aapicram, 180. 

Aev^ctcrmy, 187, 

Aev/fdy xpvffoy, 14, 

Atrpa, 41 f. 

Ma^dpiot Kiai"©/, 190. 

Miavdpos, 187. 

Mf7dA(7, 192. 

M€yc<y#*i'y ATTiVn/y, 187, 

MfAoj^, 176. 
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Mrirpo, KoXavla^ 94. 

MippoTToXis, gij 1837 185. 

Mraj 28, ,12911. 

Nt'a Oea '‘Epa^ gi, 

Nifim, 192. 

Neoi, 129. 

Nco/ropos, 183, 

Neori^ffj 194. 

'Nepwvi h^ixmtcp irarpmt 'EAAaSos, 19c. 
.Ntiyai^ros' eixoei, 195. 

N^at/foposr, 183, 1%. 

Ni/Wj 187, 194. 

Mucrppopos^, 17811. 

Mofiiapia^ 211., 180. 

MSfWs, 2 n., 62. 

'Novp.fios^ 62. 

OB, 55, 196. 

'OiSeAlfT/roi, 511., 6ii., 17, 

■’O^cAoi, 17. 

’OiSoAds, 511,., ,, 6311., 196. 

’ 05 (€A(is), 196, 

Okovjuei'i/fd, -a*us, 192, 193. 

‘O, imajjLGs (vtv)(u, 190, 

'’OAd/iiria, 192, 193. 

’OAu/tm&w, 81. 

186. 

'Opoi'oca, 102, 189. 

'O J'ccy. '’Ec/jc, 5 ^. € 7 rexdp.j 127. 

15, 

OtfaAcpiai''aj 192, 

Har^ua (?), 180* 

Ha/id, 127, 

Oapjuc- . . ,195. 

^ 4 * 

IlfiFrd^/aor, 196, 

Eepludos demT?} tt.r.A., 190, 
ndAfs, 91, 187. 
n/zpriff / otA,, 197, 

Up j/tfAa ; «« 'lovAm, 

UpoKkJiSf 195. 

Zfwpm'iwVj 124. 

Up^Ta^ 192, 

npwnj, 183 ; w, 'Amas, 183, 184. 
Upd^Tj^s TtiffBoiP a'.t.A,, 207 a. 
npwrw *Aa«is /.'.t.A., 207 ii. 
nd^iGj 192, 193. 
ni'^d^wpw, 195. 

"PriyipoSj 180. 

*Fd^Wj 176. 
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^91 11. : see also 0€d/ 

©€d ‘Pwpt^. 

Sj 3 = ‘^€0a(Tr6sj 198, 

^SejSacrTos, 182. 

S«j 3 acrrft)r, v^ojfiopos rwv, iBs^ 

2e/3i8 = 'Z^^auToi^ 198. 

SeAtJ'oi^, 176. 

'S€V7}p€ia, 192. 

Z^vijpiav^ Maf£p€iviav^ MrjrpoTroXis Tap- 
<Jos, 184. 

ZevTjpov jSaaiX^vovTOs 6 Koapos ivrvx^tj 

190. 

Zrjpamripiop, 130, 

Z7}paaia^ 188. 

Ziykosj 28. 

2i'6?;, 176. 

SiS^Tciii^ AeAfpwv opuvoia, I02, 

SiiceAia, 113. 

S/atAos, 28. 

5oAi/£uJ', 180. 

Zo<pi(TTr)S, 129. 

SrdxvSj 188. 

ZT€(pavi]fp6pov Bpaxpai, 129 n. 

ISrdAos, 1 88. 

Zvppaxt-f^ovj 1 13, 191. 

Zvppaxos (‘PwpatcuK), 184. 

St’V ~ 2w^axi/cw, 112, 191. 
Zvvapxla^ 129, I93 11. 

Zei'icXf^Tos, 91, 188. 

ZopacocTLCov^ i8o. 

Zo:mnoXi^y 187. 

ZwG(t3i\ 195. 

;Sd;T€tpa, 187. 

Taiclnos^ 192. 

TdAai'Toi', 28. 

Tdpaj, i8r, 187. 

Ta? ’Aprdpiros ras ekK^dpovij 197. 

Tapta^ 0miXiws^ i8q. 

T«p/4epf4'df', 81. 

Tepcrt/foF, 84. 

UfaaapanoGTTl Xia, 3911. 
T€r«pT7ptdpfOj', 196. 

Terpacrcrdpior, 50. 

Terpdx®'^^‘^^? ^9^- 

Tpdm(a^ 1^6, 

*SptT€TapTifp6ptQ¥j 196. 

TdptiJ'o(y)j 81. 

*tBapi&T€pov^ loS» 

Tidsf %ffmpxGVj 'A(ppod€mm^Vj voAms, 

129. 

‘YTraT«doi'TOSj 139, 

'T.jr€p pii£t}s *Fmpmmv it«T.A., 90. 
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4 > . 193 . 

^mvoh 79»..j 181, 

^iKicrnoov, 195 . 

^iVTepa, 197 . 

^irrafcos, 186 . 

^pvyikXos, 195. 

^oj/caides^ JO n. 

^wfcrjj iy6 . ' , 

#W(r</)opoSj 194 . 

X =!= x^A/foi!?, 196, 


XakKSicparoF mfffftT€poiy 1 7 
Xakmmy 37 . 

XapGfSTijpy T43 n*, 180. 
XapaTT€aj 126, 143 n« 
Xoiplmiyig^. 

Xpwcros, 188. 

XmPevdVy 15511. 

^aw^djy 186. 

'¥ri<l>imjJL 4 mvj 127* 



III. LATIN 


A. A. A. F. F. : see Tre-sviri. 

Ac'hrtia restitiitaj 176. 

Ad fru. emu. e:x S. C.j 191. 
Aequatores, 141. 

Aes argento niiscere, 72 11. 

Aes grave, 45 ; rude, 44, 156 ; sig- 
natum, 43, 156. 

Antliiu:?, 187. 

Antoiiiniauus, 51. 

A. PUiutiuy, Aed. Cur. S. C., 133. 
Argentum Oscense, 21. 

As, 41 f , 57 f. 

A'tiggg., 198. 

Augusto ob e. s., 190. 

Augustus, 182. 

Aureus, 54. 

Auriclialcum, 16. 

Caesar, 182. 

Capitolina, 193. 

C. Cassius L. Saliiia.,' 134. 

C. Coponius Pr., 100. 

Centenionaiis, 52. 

Gertamina ^Sae^^ Capitolina Oecu- 
menica I.selastiea Heliopolitana, 

193- 

Ces Censor. 138. 

C. Ilyp.^ae. Cos., 190. 

Oivitas foederata. 184 ; sine foedere 
i m Hi n u i s e 1 1 i bera, ib. 

On. Corii. M. Tuc. Patr., 95. 

Col. C. A. A,, 94. 

Cl. Agrip., 94. 

Col. L. Aiit Conn, 94. 

Col. Nem., 4. 

Com. Asiac, 189, 

Coneordia Militum, lor. , ' 
t^onducfcores llaturae, 141. 

Oouflare, 155 n. 


Copia, 93. 

Coticuia, 24 n. 

C. Pulelier. 133. 

Cudere, 143 n. 

Cuneus, 2 11. 

Cur. % Fi., 155 n. 

D. 2 >., 136, 138. 

DDB. KNN.. 136, 198. 

Decargyrus, 54. 

Becemialia, 190. 

Beeussis, 49. 

Benarius, 47. 

Bextans, 62. 

Bigma, 136. 

Bispensatores, 135. 

Bivi F., 182. 

Bivu.s, Biva, 182. 

B. N., 183. 

B. S. S., 133, 13.!. 

Bupondius, 49, 50, 58, 60. 
Buumviri quinquennales, 138, 

Empor. Munic., 93 11. 

Equester Ordo Principi Invent iitis, 
190. 

Ex A. F., 133. 

Ex B. B., 136. 

Ex S. C , 133. A34. 

Familia monetalis, 135. 

F.G., 138. 

Feelix, 217. 

Felix, 183. 

Felix Aug. lib. Optio et Exactor 
auri argent i et aeris, 142. 

Ferire, 143 n. 

Ferrum argento miscere, 72 u. 
Fides MiUtuai, lor . 
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Flare, 155 n. ■ 

Flatoarius, 141, 145. 

FI. Flavianus Pro. sig. ad digma, 136. 
Follis, 51:1. , ' 

Forum Trai an., 189. 

Graecinus Quin. Tert. Butlir., 138, 

Heliopolitana, 193. 

Hibero Praef., 138, 

Imp. Caes. Quin. L. Ben. Prae., 138. 
Imperator, 132, 182. 

Imx>er. iterum, 100. 

Indulgentiae Aug. moneta impe- 
trata, 93. 

Inficere, 72 11. 

Iselastica, 193. 

Italia, 113. 

Iiidaea Oapta, 176, 189. 

L. Bennio Praef. , 138. 

L. Cestius 0 . Norba. Pr. S. C., 134. 
Leg., 88. 

Leg.' XIII. Gem. M. V., toi. 

L. Flaminius Giiilo Illlvir pri. 

fla., 134, 155 n. 

Libra, 41, 45 f, 

Libralis, as, 41. 

L. P. D. A. P., 133. 

L. Regulus Illlvir A. P. F., 134. 

L. Sulla, 100. 

L. Torqua. Q. Ex S. 0 ., 133. 
Lueianus obr. I sig., 136. 

M. Agrip. Quin. Hibero Praef., 138. 
Malliator, 141, 142, 145, 146. 

M. Aquil. M. F. M. N. Illvir, 132. 
Massae, 156. 

M. Galid. Q. Met. Cn. FI, 132. 

M. Fan. L. Grit, P. A. Aed. PL, 133. 
Miliarense, 52, 53, ' ■ 

Miscere monetam, 72 n. 

M.,Lucili. Euf, 133.' 

,.M. Scaur. Aed. Cur. Ex S. C., 190. 
Municipi Patronus ei Parens,. 95. 
M..Volteius. M. F., 134, 

Nob. 'Caes., 183. ■ ' 

Numisma, 2 n . 

Nummus, 42, 59. 

Obryzum, 136. 

Oecuinenica, 193. 

Officinatores, 141, 142. 


Orichalcum, 16. 

Oseense argentum, 21, 

Pater Patriae, 182. 

Patronus et Parens, Municipi, 95. 
Pecunia maiorina, 52. 

Percutere, 143 n. 

Periodicum, 192. 

Permissu August!, Caesaris, 93 ; 

proconsulis, 94. 

P. E. S, C., 133. 

P.F., 183. 

P. Hypsaeus Aed. Cur., 190. 

Pietas, 91. 

Pilipus, 217. 

Piso Caepio Q. ad fru. emu. ex S. C., 

191- 

Pius, 183. 

Pontifex Maximus, 182. 

PP. Aug., 183. 

P.P.D.D., 94. 

Praefecti pro duiimviris, 138. 
Preiver, Captu., 190. 

Procurator monetae, 135, 136. 

P. Servili M. F. P., 133. 

Pu(bliee}, 133. 

Q = Quaestor, 132, 138. 

Q. Anto. Balb. Pr. S. 0 ., 133. 
Quadrans, 46, 50, 57 f, , 63. 
Quatuorviri monefcales, 134. 
Quinarius, 47, 48. 

Quincunx, 60, 63. 

Quincussis, 58. 

Quirilluset Dionisus Sinn, sig., 136. 
Quod viae mun. sunt, 190, 

Kationalis, 135. 

Rex Aretas, 190. 

Roma, 99, 181, 187, 208. 
Eomano(m), 180. 

Rom. et August., 189. 

Rulii, 133. 

semis, 64, 196. 

Sac. Mon. Urb, Augg., et Caess. NN., 

140. 

Sacra (certamina), 193. 

Saci’a-(i) Senatus, 188. 

Saeeulares Augg., 192: 

Saeculum novum, 190. 

Sanct, Deo Soli Elagabal., 186. 

S. c.,50,94, 9511., 100, 133, 134. igi. 
Sealptores, 141. 

S. C, D. T., 134. 
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Scripulum, 42. 

Semis, 46, 50, 57 f., 64, igS, 
Semiiiicia, 49, 60. 

Senatiissacra(!), 188. 

Serrati, 154. 

Seseiiiicia, 60, 63. 

Sest.ertius, 15, 47, 48. 

Sextans, 46, 57 f. 

Siciiiiiis IIDir, 100. 

Sigiiare, 143 11. 

Signatores, 141, 142. 

Siliqiia, 54. 

Sirm., 136. 

Solidus, 55. 

S. R, 95 . . , . 

Superpositiis, 141 ; auri monetai 
uummularionim, 135. 
Suppostores, 14 1, 142, 145, 

Tingere, 72 n„ 

T. Quincti, 99. 


Tremissis, 55. 

Tressis, 49, 60. 

Tresviri auro argeiito aere flando 
feriundo (monetales), 132/ 
Tribunicia potestate, 182. 

Ti-iens, 46, 55, 57 f. 

Vaala, 217. 

Victoriatiis, 47, 48, 

Uncia, 46, 48, 57 f., 63 f. 

Yota suscepta, votis deceniialibus, 
&c., 190. 


Illvir, 132, 133* 
nil. L D. D. D., 136 n. 
IIIIvirD. D., 138. 

Illlvir prl. fla., 134, 155 n. 


